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(Paice 6d. 


TO THE FAITHFUL IN CHRIST JESUS. 


W HAT is the cause of the Sectarianism of the 

Christian Church! 

Is it not, that all have departed from the apostolic standard, 
and thereby set at nought the sovereignty of Jehovah, and im- 

ugned the wiedom of the Most High, as revealed in His Word? 
—2 Tim. ili. 16, 17. 

Of what use isa Divine Revelation if it may be departed from, 
either in doctrine or 4 at the will of men? How unlike 
that of the Bereans of old, is such conduct! Is it to be wondered 
at, that the churches now meet not with the like approbation of 
the Spirit of the Lord, but are left so much to their own inven- 
tions ! —Pealm xcix. 

A few disciples of Jesus, being convinced of the universal de- 
—— of the Churches from the ty — of the Gospel, hav- 

ng met together for some time, in dependence upon the Lord, 
and in accordance with His Word, are desirous of ascertaining 
if any immersed believers are willing to unite with them in 
more publicly asserting the honour of the Lord, through the 
fellowship of a church. 

Communications may be addressed to H. C., 81, Baker-street, 
Portman-equare, London. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT 
ORPHANS, STAMFORD HILL. 
SPECIAL ADDRESS. 


HE NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT 
ORPHANS was instituted in the 1844. It was 
founded on liberal and not exclusive principles, for the purpose 
of relieving fatherless children under eight years of age, « ith- 
out respect to sex, place, or party. The only qualification is, 
that the child must be destitute, and above the condition of the 
mere pauper. 

In the short space of seven years the Board have received on 
the fouudation one bundred and sixty-eight children, and they 
have now under their care nincty-nine; but the numbers 
earnestly craving admission have been fourfold greater than 
those actually received to the benefits of the charity. 

A house was engaged for the use of the infant family in the 
inviting 5 < Stamford Hill. This, however, was soon 
filled; and the Committee were under the necessity of engaging 
another roomy dwelling, asa nursery for the younger children. 
Both these habitations are now full; and the larger of the two 

into other hands at March last. It has become, there. 

an anxious and urgent question with the Committee, what 
course they should take on the occasion. They have always 
felt that they needed many arrangements for the comfort, if not 
for the wel/are, of such a family, which tem ry dwellings 
could not supply. Since they have had two the diffi. 
culties and the expenses have necessarily increased. They are 
now at a rental of £220 per annum ; and they could not be - 
fied in making any improvements and enlargements on property, 
in which they have no permanent interest. All their arrange- 
mente, in fact, are temporary, inconvenient, and expensive; but 
they bave existed long enough to know, that a permanent pro- 
vision is required for their object; and that it ought to be so 
made as to secure economy e in the future working 
of the charity. 

These several considerations have led the Committee to one 
conclosion—that it is expedient and necessary to erect a suit- 
ee en for their fatherless family at as early a period as 
possible. 

In fulfilling such intention, a Building Fund was opened at 
the Dinner, 1850, under the auspices«f the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mayor, and with the unanimous approval of the 
company present. The Board propose, 

1. To erect a suitable Asylum, for the accommodation of not 
lees than Two Hundred Orphans, sufficiently near to London 
for convenience, and yet #o distant as to secure the best air 
and ventilation. 

2. They propose to move to this important object, with the 
W regard 8 

They propose not to take any direet towards its exe - 
cution, till one-half the estimated cost is — 1 

4. They desire to make it in every sense a model institu- 
tion, for the care and education of infant life; and where, 
—— many may be prepared efficiently as the teachers of 

ers 


is 2 object may be promoted, 

. By ordinary subscription, which will give the same 

leges 1 contributions to the current fund. 0 ** 
Persons to answer for 50 or 100 guineas, ma 

pay the same by instalments, or on the day of Sean first 

stone. 

3. Persons paying Two Hundred Guineas may secure a pre- 
sentation to one — for life; and if Five Hundred Guiness, a 
presentation in perpetuity. 

4. Persons obtaining, in small sums, Five Guineas, or up- 
wards, in favour of the object, not otherwise to be recorded, 
= 3 a Life-vote on every Five Guineas so con- 

uted. 

5. Persons already subscribers, by doubling their subscriptions 
for the next five years, may ae assist the object and en cou- 
rage the Board in its prosecution. 

It were 4 occurrence if Divine Providence should 
dispose some e heart to do more than they dare suggest. 
Can the benevolent have a more worthy object before them, than 
to secure a lasting home for the destitute orphan? It it is good 
to bless the widow and the fatherless, is it not both wise andjzood 
to do it in perpetuity—thatahough our life pass away, our deed 
may live on for to come! 

It is readily admitted, that the object before them is consider. 
able; and thatit can only be secured by liberal and earnest- 
effort. But the case is so plain, and the claim so palpable, that 
the Board look tothe issue with confidence. Their object is 
not sectarian, not local, not doubtful. It is not sectarian, for 
it receives all without constraining the conscience of any; it is 
not local, for it is for the nation, for the world, for as many, 
without distinction of place, as seek its aid; und itis not doubt- 
ful, for whatever doubt may settle on other charitable efforts, all 
must allow that it isthe plain duty of social life, and the higheet 
expression of religion itsel’, to vieit and relieve the widow and 
the fatherless, in their deep and bitter aMfliction. 

The subject, perhaps, admits of only one other remark, and 
that ir, that itis necessary. True, 1— has been done for the 
Orphan; but not forthe Infant Orphan. Till lately nothing was 
done. r from this effort, there is still but one Institution 
tor bis relief, It has ad prosperously ; but unhappily it 


— 


has adopted an exclusive and sectarian character. Were it not 
so, there would still bean urgent demand for extended help. 
It has been ascertained that of the class of Orphans need 
assistance, the 14 are under seven years of age; and 
must allow that the Infant Orphan has not the less but the 
greater claim on public sympathy and beneficence. 

Every suggestion of mercy seems to unite in pleading with 


the kind and the enlightened mind, on behalf of charity 
so directed. hat is it in affliction that seizes instinetively on 
our compassion ? Is it weakness? What so weak as an in- 


fant? Is it inmmecence? What so innocent as a babe 
in its teare? Ie it destitution? What so destitute and 
forlorn as an infant bereft of its parent—while yet un- 
conscious of its loss—on whose lips the word father“ 
shall never dwell? Because they are so young, we shall 
pity them because they are #0 innocent, we shall love them 
—because they are so utterly helpless, wo shall make haste 
to help them. And, if a higher and holier motive should 
east:in usin this labour of lore, our service will be done, not 
merely to them, bat to Him who bath sald, * Inasm as 
ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it 


unto me.“ 
LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, Treasurer. 
AN DREW 96 
Avibp w. 
THOMAS w. AVELING, § Hon. Sees. 


All communications, Sabscriptions, and Post-office orders, to 
be addressed to Mr. Jonx Cuzyen, the Sub-Seeretary, at the 
Office. Attendance daily from Ten till Four. 

Office, 32, Poultry, 


THE KING EDWARD RAGGED AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS AND EASTERN REFUGE, 


ALBERT-8STREET, BUXTON-STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 


PUBLIC MEETING, in aid of the Funds 

of the above Institution, will be held at the School. 
House, Albert-street, on WEDNESDAY Evening, November 5, 
1851. The Right Hen. the LORD MAYOR will take the Chair 
at half-past Six o’clook. 


Sabscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
Samuel 1 Jun., Eeq., Treasurer, Lombard- street; N. J. 
Powell, Esq., Sus- Treasurer, 101, Whitechapel ; Messrs. Smith, 
pee, one Smiths, 1, Lombard-street; Mr. H. R. Williams, 
Hon. Secretary, 2, Beaumont-square, Mile End-road ; or by any 
Member of the Committee. 


TO DRAPBRS, GROCERS, SEEDSMEN, &. 


T O BE SOLD, by Private Contract, in 
Lincolnshire, a very good and substantial House, Shop, 
and commodious Premises, with Business attached. Returns 
about £6,000 per annum. 


For price, and further particulars, apply to Mr. THOMAS 
BALL, Brigg. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


AT a larg and influential MEETING of 
POLICY-HOLDERS, held at the KING'S HEAD, 
POULTRY, on MONDAY, the 27th October, the following 

Requisition was unanimously to:— 
(Signed) JOHN BONE, Chairman. 


10 JOHN THWAITES, ESQ. 


Institution, being satisfied of the desirableness, on 14 


Lee Se bens en 

y request you ow youree t ard asa 
candidate for the office of Director at the next election, and we 
hereby pledge ourselves to vote for you, and to use our iofiu- 
ence on your behalf. 


I most willingly accede to the wishes of so large a number of 
Policy-holders, who have done me the high honour in signing 
this requisition, and I hereby most respectfully solicit the vote 
and interest of the members of our valuable Institution, to the 
prosperity of which my best interests shall be devoted. 

1 have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JOHN THWAITES. 

61 and 62, High-street, Southwark; and 

Lewisham-road, Kent 


TEE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
The best Congou Tea.........+++++ 36. 8d. per Ib. 


The beet Souc Tea 46. 4d. „ 
The ae Sees Tenn. 36. 8d, „ 
The best Old ocha Coffee eeeteeee le. 4d, ” 

” 


The best West India Coffee........ 1s. 4d. 

The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare, Sou- 
chong G22 „48. Od, 
Forty Shillings ase Hagia * Carriage Free to any 
PHILLIPS AND Co., TEA MERCHANTS, 


No.8, KING WILLIAM-8TREET, CITY, LONDON. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


13, Pancras-lane (one door from Queen-street), Cheapside. 


MES. MILES respectfully informs her friends 

that she has fitted up her house for the accommodation 
of Commercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hopes that the 
—. > made for their comfort will ensure a continuance 
of their favours. 

The house is quiet and airy, situated half-way between Bow 
Church and the Mansion-house, and within a minate’s walk of 
the stands for omnibuses to the Kailway Stations and all parts 
of the Metropolis. 


Tus Bed & Breakfast, 3s. 6d. per day. 
Bun Var InclvupEp. 


T 


fe end 164, Pleeadilly ; aad gold by the 


THE MONTHLY 


|\CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 


FOR NOVEMBER, Price SIXPENCE, 
Contains :— 
. What has God Spoken? 
Mormonism. 
The Newspaper Press of Great Britain. 
M 


an-worth. 
The Test of Experience. 
Mr. Freeman’s Tour in South Artes. 
Cardinal Wolsey and Hampton Court (For the Young). 


. thly Retrospect. 
2 Notices ot Books ; Intelligence, Ce. Kc. 


London : 11 Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster- row. 
I Z. C. Black, Glasgow : J. Rattray. 


— 


pn: 


This day is published, 


1 ECLECTIC REVIEW for NOVEM- 
BER, price is, 6d., 


CONTAINING : 
Tue British Anti-state-chureh Association. 
Arab Travels in Central Africa. 
Porter's Textual Criticism. 
The Ballad 1 of —— 
Adventures of a ker. 
6. South African Missions: Freeman and Dr. Gray. 
7. Rel Scandal—the Story of my Life. 
8. Rel Aspects of the Great Exhibition. 
9. Meview of the Month, &c., Xe. 


London: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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„Thie issue is a miracle of cheapuess.— Bath Gazette. 
„Mr. Collins’ Series is above all praise.”—Christian Witness, 
NEW VOLUME.—COLLIN®S’ SERIES. 

Jast published, price ls. 6d. sows, &. cloth, or 6s. Gd. morocco 
* ’ ’ 

1, RELIGION and GEOLOGY. By Professor 
Hiroucock. 

2. THE ISLAND-WORLD of the PACIFIC. 

Being the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel. 
By H. r. Cumaver. 
3. IME PROVINCIAL LETTERS of BLAISE 
PASCAL. A New Translation, with Life. 
men, Sabbath-school Teachers, ard all who desire the 


wide tion of sound religious and lar literature, are 
invited to examine this Series.—Other valuable works are in 


preparation. 


William Collins, London and Glasgow; and all Booksellers ; 
and at all Railway Stations. 


—, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
or THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


ALMANACKS. 
HE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 


1852. Centaining an Almanack ; aleo, a Passage of Bert 
ture for e Day, with an Arrangement by which the Bi 
may be read in the course of the Year; and a variety of useful 


information usual books. III ed with 
Engraving of — hey 2 Ou * 4 is. 44. — 
cover ; 3s. roan tuck. 
TM CHRISTIAN ALMAN ACK for 4662. 
Ry | Mid an Engraved Frontispiece of Exeter 
64. sewed in a neat cover; 8d. superior cover, gilt edges; 
ls. 4d. half. bound and interleaved. 


1 SHEET ALMANACK for 1852. Price 1d. 


SOCIETY PENNY ALMA- 
1 book, with cover, Royal 39mo, price 1d. 


OCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. Inter- 
1 * with ruled paper, gilt edges, 2d. Adapted for 
Pocket-books. 


— — 


HE MONTHLY VOLUME. (LXXI.) Lire 
anp Times oF Joun pa Wrctirrs, 6d. fancy paper cover; 
10d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
HE MONTHLY VOLUME. (LXXII.) Re- 
MARKABLE Da.usions; or, Illustrations of Popular Errors. 
6d. fancy paper cover ; 10d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
RANK NETHERTON; or, the Talisman. 
18mo. With Eogravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 
UNDAY HOURS. A Book for Young People. 
18mo. With Engravings. Ie. 6d. cloth boards; 2, extra 
boards. 
HE CAVES and MINES of the EARTH. 
The Two Parts of the Monthly Series bound in One 
Volume, with Engraved Frontispiece. 1+. 6d. cloth boards. 
HE CHRISTIAN/ WARFARE ILLUS- 
TRATED. By Ropeatr Vavouan, D. D. A New and Cheap 
Edition, in 18mo, 2s. cloth ds. 
LESS WORTH LEARNING, for GIRLS. 
By Oro Humruasy. 16 O. Ils, cloth boards, 
— 86, = 5 65, Bt. Paul’ 
56, Paternoster-row 4 Churche 


on 
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_ Ocrosza 29, @he Moneonformist. 
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SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 
BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. 


8 


near the Mansion- house 


and SILVER WATCHES. the 


description. Every make can be had 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


8.12 and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 


invite attention to their new and very extensive STOCK of 
The patterns are of the latest style, and the movements of 


The following prices will con- 


f the Stock, combining 

Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), — e e eee Gold Cases Silver 

LONDON, rr in four holes, main- f The 8755 

Ir 2 to give the same as Ditto, gad de « 7 11. — 2 — —— 72 T7741 13 1 3 0 

sna 12 2 et bre pets Patent lever seeede be eacapementa, jaw ee eeecees 4 * * g 
cents 5 CORN "sod COVE 1 x halen, Sm tas etereeeeteee stylé, with the steeeee etete 

COVERS, EPERON and FOONS Aad FO with K Beoatifel N Clessieal hed movements, . jewelled in ibe: extra holes, Sd 2 14 14 0 518 0 


and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASKETS CANDLESTIC 


TEA A written warranty for accurate 
989 TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FRA 18 URNS trial allowed. A very exten: 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE — — with every article requisi the Dinner, — charged according to the t of 
or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, con drawings and prices of all the tile, #74 A pam containing a 

zen eee Any article may be IA 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


AF with ove 


7 
t of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


watch, and a twelve- 
fine gold neck-chains ; 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


252, REGENT-STRERT, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FRENCH CHOCOLATE, BONBONS, AND FRENCH SYRUPS. 


LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 


Price 5s. cloth, — elegant 8. (pp. 400), 


Footsteps of our Forefathers ; 


WHAT THEY SUFFERED AND WHAT THEY SOUGHT. 
By James G. Mut. 
With 36 Engravings, describin oy ewe —— in the 


es for re 


Sussgct or Caarrens :—The Light 4 a Dark Age. Writh- 


ings of the Down-troddep. 


Contests with Despotism 


. Pioneers 


RENCH CHOCOLATE.— Of all the table productions which enter into the human dietary | benz, J 
at the Im ibl 
that of Cocoa is the best ; the best form of prepared ie that of Choeolate, and that manufactured by the Paris Chocolate | Monarch.” The Returning Tide. The Price of Bel — — 
Company has been by far the best exhibited ae Se the Crystal Bucks Me t Chocolate in N vietions. “Christ’s Crown and Covenant.” A — 
ulres no bolllng. also in Patni uae ‘Pastilles, and in | Colours, “High Church.” The Will minus the Power. 
lees variet and all 
— No. . [rr 
as exhibited at No. English Division; and | Hampden Manor—the Seat off Old Savoy — Seene et the 
sold at the Central | _ the Patriot Hampden. “Savoy Conference.” 
Lutterworth (Wiclif’s) Church. | Baxter’s Ancient Pulpit, Kid- 
40 * in whieh the Reformer agent ＋ L 
Chocolate n hibition Quality) per lb. 2s. Od. | Chocolat Kepagunl!l Od. atewa Lancaster Castle— 
rr put crupboepmaadpnehey ek Pear crerprediens Se. Od. - | Lutterworth Bridge — the| | Prison-house ofeariy Quakers 
de Santé rarti au Caraq ue Ss. Gd. Refraichiasant au Aead. „%ee%,E¶pb eee ee Se. Od. stream into which his bones Lancaster Castle lace of 
eee . Od. 9 eee Gs. Od. were thrown. Confinement of George For. 
Caraque & la Vanille . r 4s. Od. | Batons de Santé ü.. . each Os. 14. Gateway of Ham — Ngee Carlisle Castle—memorable for 
Extra to, 0 double Vaniile (Exhibition Quality) . 5a. Od. ie WEL LEs El cocess 60 cde0 e000 0 Os. 2d. Hampton Conrt its inearcerations. 
we triple VatilllWe „ 6s, Od. | Railway Pastilles (i Ib. boxes) . 16. 0d. Leicester's Hospital, Warwick | Covenanters’ Banner. 


Statuettes, Animaux, &c. 


rations from the choicest fruits, mingled with 
fruit syrups pod ee ee and when mized with oo 


FRENCH SYRUPS are 


roper proportions of 
sugar, carefully * and refi 7 per propo 


d or soda water, produce a 


beverage, which, for cheapness and purity, ex refreshing qualities, richness and delicacy of flavour, stands unri- 
valled, 
SYRUPS, in Bottles at 2s. 6d. and 1s. Gd. each :— 
Currant, Orange, Pine-apple, Almond, Raspberry Vineger 
Chevy. Lemon, Orange- peel, Cinnamon, Panch rhe p, 
Raspberry, Gum, Lemon- peel, Peppermint, Noyaux p. 
Punch and Noyaux are the only Syraps — alcoholic properties. The much-esteemed Bavaroise beverage is obtained 
by mizing the A 8ysrap with hot m 


BONBONS WITH VANILLE.—Pralinés, Nougat, Créme, Liqueur, Pistaches, Nonpareille blanche, 
Couleur, et Oristallises, Pate de Pistaches, Chataignes, Caramels. 


Obeerve the labels the name and address as above, wit 
dnd Confectioners, In al! of the kingdom. 


Applications for Agencies to be addtessed to Mr. SANDERS, Wholesale Department. 


the initials T. B. P. Sold by respectable Grocers, Chemists, 
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British Empire Mutual Life & Fire Assurance Offices, 


87, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


hereon | 
Bunnell, Pet any wus aise 


AUDITORS. 
nse . Fenchurch. street. 
—＋ Joseph Esq., Gracecharch- street. 
BANKERS. 
John Mann, m., Charterhoute-equare, Messts. Barelay, Bevan, Tritton, and Oo., Lombard-street. 
Mesets. Wateon and goes, Bouverte-stredt, Fleet-street. soLicttons. 
— Mevérs, Watson and Sons, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
Thoskas Turner, d-, Buckletsbury. wen 


SBORETARY AWD ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. 


1 security, to be repaid by certain instalments, the Mem- 


rin 
their suitability to the ts of the the approbation and recom- 


public, have obtained the 
fiuential public journals, and an INIT very far beyond the most sanguine 


Me 41 1 ＋ Guarantee Pund of £15,000. 
rance business, in A life contingencies, inclad ing the important 


5. The satan oe ken 
capectalions @ 


branch of lives. 
Both Offices have eee eee 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
FRESH COPIES of all the best NEW WORKS continue to be added to 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


As freely as Subscribers may require them. 
dene Subscti 


Subseription, TW 
„ 1 pet annum. | Titjous and Dook Societies sepglied on iis n 
For Prospest uses, apply to CHARLES BDWARD MUDIE. 98, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury~square. 


er 


— Residence of Cartwright. 
Whitehall in former times. 
Ancient Court of Star-chamber. 
Hampden se— Residence of 

John Hampden. 

Hampden Church—Place of his 
interment. 
1 Hunts—Reotory of 

Philip Nye. 

Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster—Scene of the As- 
sembly of Diviner. 

Huntingdon — Birth-place of 

Cromwell. 

Fac-simile of Cromwell's Bap- 


tisma! Registry. 
Hinchinbrook t of Crom- 

well’s Ancestors. 
Cromwell’s Barn — St. Ives, 


Hunts. 
Kidderminster — Residence of 
Baxter. 


Both well Brigg. 

The “ Bridle,” an instrumen 
of torture. 

The Solitary Prison-island in 
A... Frith of Forth. 

Bass Rock—the Cage of the 

Covenanters, 

Chureh at Elstow, Bedford- 
ey — where Bunyan was 


Stepney Meeting-house, Lon- 

Matthew Henrys Meeting- 
house, Chester. 

Doddridge’s House, Northamp- 
ton. 

ie Monument, Lis- 

o 1— City-road, Lon- 


t 
don - Scene of Wesley's first 
labours. 


London: A. Cocxsuaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


Perpetual Investment, Land, and 


Building Society. 


87, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS, 
HBERTSON 

BURG a JOSE, Bag. GOVE Mais. "Beat 
BURTON, J. MIL J., Esq. 
CART WRIG K* beg. PRATT, b., Esq 

ARBITRATORS. 
DEANE, GEORG LOW, JAMES, 
GOULD’ 85885 Bog. 4 E SOHN Bah. 

AUDITORS. 


BURGE, d. W., Esq. 


| GREEN, B. L., Esq. 


Banxens.—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BAN 


SoticrroRns—Mesers. WATSON 
and SONS, 


8U mee W. 
PUGH. 


TS = SOCIETY is designed to ‘afford a secure 


mode 


A 
stamp. 


of investment. 
Shillings 


ny postage- 


will be sent 9 a pen 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDD R, Secagrary. 
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—— PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
ag a i for MUTUAL ASSUR- 


ANCE 2 1 LIVES, ANNUITI 


Cuaramax.—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Dervtr-Caaimmaxn.—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, EA., M. F. 


Members whose premiums became due on the Ist October are 
reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days from 
that date, 

From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to — 
20th of November last, the number of issued w 
12,498, producing an annual income of £172,500 165. 64. 
and the amount of the accumulated capital at that day was 
Among the benefits secured to members of this institution is 
t one that Policies of Assurance may be made pay- 
idower, » Widow, ot or Children of the Assured, free 
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JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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THE 


Nonconkormigt. 


‘THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


aaa 


Vol. XL—New Series, No. 911. 


— — — 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1881. 


Price 6d, 


Es 


CONTENTS. 

Ecotestarrteat Arrarrs:— A Statesman’s Crudities 867 
Latent Power Unde- A Brief Biography of Lou 
Kossuth .......sese++++ 868 

Foreign and Colonial News 870 

Congregational Education 871 

Postscript * 72 

Literature 872 


The Anti- state-church 
Movement 

Episcopal Cortes poud- 
. . . eee eee 

Lord Aberdeen on the 
Morals and Religion 


857 


Neunes 6 6 06 2 6 
Births, Marriages, and 

Deaths .. ee 73 
Gleanings ...ccccecceeees 874 
Money Market, and Com- 

meroial Intelligence.... 874 


Cortespondeneess 


Summa rr 866 
“Tribute to whom Tri- 
bute.”’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 


LATENT POWER UNDEVELOPED. 


Since the revival of letters, all great enter- 
prises the success of which depended upon an 
alteration in the under-currents of a nation’s 
opinions and sentiments, have answered their 
ends in proportion to the use they have made of 
education and the press. Of the former, it is not 
our purpose, at the present moment, to speak. 
That it has been, onl is generally, neglected by 
Dissenters, as a means of perpetuating and ex- 
tending a knowledge of the ecclesiastical truths 
they profess, must be sorrowfully admitted, we 
believe, by their fastest friends. ‘The latter, if not 
so entirely consigned to disuse, has been com- 
paratively little relied upon, never very systemati- 
cally employed, almost invariably left to a languish- 
ing and precarious condition of existence. 


We are not about to become the apologists for 
this suicidal neglect—but we deem it but simple 
justice to take into account, in passing judgment 
on the conduct of Dissenters in regard to this 
matter, those considerations which throw some 
light upon what would otherwise be set down as 
inexcusable folly. 


It is to be remembered, then, that Dissent from 
the Established Church of these realms has always 
entailed upon those who profess it great social dis- 
advantages. It is a practical protest against that 
which enjoys the highest sanctions of the land, 
and monopolizes immense privileges. It is very 
much what Christianity itself was in the earlier 
ages, a badge of reproach and contempt in the 
eyes of the great, the noble, the learned, and the 
rich. It shuts a man out from the higher walks of 
society—it drives him into a narrow circle of 
friendly intercourse—it banishes his children from 
national educational institutions—it ensures his 
being regarded and treated as one belonging to a 
lower caste—it places obstacles in the way of his 
intellectual and even moral development—it nips 
in the bud many of the motives which stimulate 
other minds—and it frequently casts a gloom over 
his worldly prospects. It has in itself, it is true, 
tf affectionately and reverentially cherished, an 
ample fund of compensation for these disad- 
vantages—but, if taken up on any lower ground 
than love to it, for its own sake, it does little or 
nothing to exalt the man, whilst, unhappily, it does 
much to depress his position. 


Now, in the present day, Dissent is to a very 
large extent, hereditary. Its ranks, of course, are 
in some measure recruited from without its own 
sphere—and some of those who were born into a 
pon of Nonconformity, and have become 

abituated to it by early associations, have also 
made it their deliberate choice, after impartial in- 
vestigation, and on matured conviction. But the 
main bulk of Dissenters are what they are for 
Other reasons than an intelligent appreciation of 
its principles, and hence, they find nothing in the 
truths they hold to repay them for the loss of the 
advantages they forfeit. The general consequence 
is, that as soon as talent, wealth, or alliance, 
raises them toa social condition above that which 
is averaged by the body, there is a manifest ten- 
dency to fly off, which is but feebly checked by 


any attachment to truth. Even where such check 
is sufficiently powerful to prevent the absorption 
of one generation by the Establishment, it seldom 
has influence over the next. The parents close 
their days in the sphere to which habit has bound 
them, but the young people hasten from it to one 
which opens to them a much wider and a some- 
what brighter career. It thus happens that Dis- 
sent parts with most of the power and influence 
latent within it, as soon as they reach a given 
height of social consideration; and, just as water, 
at boiling point, ceases to absorb more heat, and 
gives off all further additions of it in the shape of 
vapour, so Nonconformity appears, under present 
arrangements, to have but a limited capacity of 
worldly respectability, and, as u predominating 
rule, parts with it to the Establishment, as soon 
as it might be available as an operative power. 


These things being duly considered, it need not, 
we think, awaken much surprise, that the press, 
as a weapon of controversial warfare, or rather, 
perhaps, as an agency for the formation of public 
opinion, is underrated by Dissenters. The staple 
ton Nonconforming bodies consists of those who 
are condemned to fight the battle of life with the 
odds against them, and the time and energy which 
they find it necessary to expend in maintaining 
their very moderate worldly position, incapacitate 
them for any but the most casual and superficial 
literary cultivation. That which they resort to 
but little for themselves, they are not likely to 
value for its possible influence over others. They 
are without sufficient experience to guide them, 
and their faith is consequently weak. 
the influence of the press on society, in any given 
direction, however sure, is slow in producing 
manifest results. It requires, sometimes, in order 
to the attainment of its object, the lapse of a 
generation or two. Its fruits must be long and 
patiently waited for. Its operations cannot be 
traced. They are often extremely indirect and 
circuitous—almost always concealed from notice. 
Hence, a systematic prosecution of any great 
change, by means of the press, demands a breadth 
of plan, an intensity of will, and a perseverance 
in action, which are by no means common. For 
these reasons, it is never so effectively resorted to, 
as by those who have resources upon which they 
can draw without stint, and a purpose which has 
leisure to wait a very gradual realization. 


Whether their treatment of the press by Dis- 
senters is to be counted a misfortune or a fault, or 
whether it is to be regarded as partaking of both, 
certain it is that they have habitually left it as a 
weapon fit only to be hung up and torust. No 
doubt, they may proudly point to individuals con- 
nected with them, who have made honourable 
contributions to the world’s literature. But all 
attempts hitherto to wield the press as a power in 
furtherance of their own principles they have but 
coldly encouraged, where they have not positively 
decried. Their books are seldom imbued with the 
secret spirit of those truths which, nevertheless, 
they profess to regard as highly important to man’s 
best interests, and the recognition of which dis- 
tinguishes them from others. Their periodicals 
are of a low type, in which price is more considered 
than quality. Those which are most trashy, are 
most N supported —the few that are really 
worthy, are left to languish on the verge of extinc- 
tion. There is power enough of intellect amongst 
Nonconformists, but no inducements to put it 
forth. There is some learning, but it is not appre- 
ciated. Asa rule, success most frequently attends 
those who blow the trumpet loudest in praise of 
themselves and their denomination, and who, to 
an execrable taste, add a most dogmatic and arbi- 
trary temper. 

We are not at all sure that this state of things 
is necessary, but it is unquestionably natural. For, 
look at the ordinary bearing of individuals towards 
the press. ‘The very first retrenchment made, and 

roperly made, perhaps, in expenditure, cuts off 
5 The very last mode in which exertion is 
put forth to disseminate truth, is the purchase and 
distribution of books. That means of reaching 
the convictions of a friend or an acquaintance 


which least readily suggests itself, is the gift to 


Besides, | 


him of a suitable book. The same remarks sub- 
stantially apply to the treatment by Dissenters of 
the newspapers which represent their interestr, 
discuss their affairs, or embody their principler. 
They are never supported to anything like the 
extent, compared with what may be designated 
their constituencies, which is given to the journals 
of other classes, They are generally regarded as 
a luxury, or, at all events, a superfluity, which 
should cut down to the least possible cost. 
And though, perhaps, half a dozen men, each well 
able to purchase for himself a copy of the paper 
he prefers, club together to take but one between 
them, they appear to expect that all the excel- 
lencies which distinguish other journals, and 
which can only be had at a high price, shall be 
served up to them, to the serious loss of the pro- 
prietor. It is impossible that literary or political 
organs thus stinted in their pecuniary returns, 
can be made or kept thoroughly effective in matter, 
manner, or spirit. Whereas, by the smallest indi- 
vidual self-sacrifice, if self-sacrifice it is worthy to 
be called, the most satisfactory results might have 
been obtained. The real truth is, that people 
have come to regard the advancement of their 
views by means of the press, as sufficiently realized 
when they themselves have managed to read at as 
little expense as can be managed, what others have 
laboured to prepare for them under the pressure, 
it may be, of harrassing difficulties, anxieties, and 
risks; and that it belongs to them individually to 
contribute, by their active and liberal support, to 
the success of the literature which elucidates or 
enforces their own sentiments, they scarcely seem 
to dream of, even by accident, or for a moment. 

Again we give it to be understood, that we 
speak not with any particular reference to our- 
selves, for, perhaps, we have suffered less from the 
inconsideration of our friends than has fallen to 
the lot of most. Our remarks will be found to 
apply, alas! too generally. But the special object 
for which they are — of we must leave to be 
stated in our next number. 


THE ANTISTATECHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


AUTUMNAL SOIREE OF THE ANTI-STATE- 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 

On Monday last the Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion commenced its work for the winter season with 
a meeting of the London members of the Council, 
for the purpose of consultation, held in the afternoon 
at the Society’s offices, and a public soirée in the 
evening at the London Tavern. The proceedings 
at the former meeting being of a business character, 
and having reference to plans which will in due 
time be made public, wé shall not occupy space by 
detailing them. We may, however, bricily state, 
that the topics for consideration were—the finances 
of the Association, the publication fund and depart- 
ment, organization in the provinces, and agitation in 
the metropolis. On the first head some important 
statements were made, the result of which was a 
determination to commence a movement for the 
doubling or increase of small subscriptions; the 
second issued in practical suggestions for the circu- 
lation of the society's books and tracts; the third 
brought up for discussion the propriety of organizing 
county movements; and the last, being but partially 
considered, it was resolved to bring it before another 
meeting of the council, The proceedings were 
animated and practical, and the conclusions arrived 
at unanimous. 

Five o'clock having arrrived, the meeting ad- 
journed to the London Tavern, where, shortly after, 
a numerous and respectable company began to 
assemble in the various rooms on the upper floor of 
the Tavern, and were plentifully supplied with tea, 
coffee, and the other accompaniments of the tea - table. 
By half-past six the audience was formed in the 


large room, and the following gentlemen appeared 
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on the platform: — Rev. John Burnet; Edward 
Swaine, Esq.; Rev. W. Brock; I. M. Webb, Eaq. ; 
Rev. George Rose; Rev. J. Hirons; William Car- 
lile, Esq. ; W. H. Ashurst, Esq.; Rev. I. Doxsey ; 
J. Belsey, Esq., of Rochester; Edward Miall, Esq. ; 
Rev. E. S. Pryce, of Gravesend ; William Edwards, 
Esq.; Dr. Epps; Rev. W. Stallybress ; J. Carvell 


Williams, Esq.; J. F. Bontems, Esq., of Hemel 
Hempstead; Dr. Oxley; Rev. A. Good; — David- 
son, Esq., of Gravesend; John Kingsley, Ng. 
and Stewart Williamson, Esq., of Bristol. 


On the motion of I. M. Wann, „and the Rev. 
ALAN DEA Goop, of Holloway, William Edwards, 
Esq., the Treasurer of the Association, was called 
upon to preside. 

The Cuainman referred, in opening the business 
to the singular ability with which this post had 
been filled, for six or seven years, by his predeces- 
sor in the office of treasurer, their respected friend, 
Dr. Price [hear, hear]. No one regretted more 
than himself that the ill health of that gentleman 
had compelled him to resign that office, and de- 
prived them of his presence on this and similar oo- 
casions. In commencing operations for another 
winter, they remembered that the Association was 
now in the eighth year of its existence. It had 
fully served its apprenticeship, and would naturally 
now stand more directly upon its own merits than 
during the years of ite first trial. Its funds had 
risen gradually and satisfactorily [hear, hear —not 
excepting even the past year, in which a consider- 
able amount had raised for conference ex — 

on 


ra or position of the Association. The object 
it has in view is so vast—the system it opposes is so 
closely connected with every branch of society, espe: 
cially with the powers that be, and with the 
classes who have the distribution of patronage— 
that nothing like rapid — towards its attain- 
ment could reasonabl expected. With regard 
to the fund com this time last year, they had 
reason to be thankful to their friends for the large 
amount of £1,250 already subscribed; but they 
were exceedingly anxious to complete the £2,000 
in order satisfactorily and thoroughly to work the 
ublication scheme. Several volumes had already 
issued; and now that the Exhibition was over, 
and people had returned to their firesides, they would 
find those volumes very suitable for wintet evening 
reading. If those who, approving of the principles of 
the Association, and were also satisfied with these 
works, would recommend them to their friends, a 
very important service would be rendered, Other 
. than this would doubtless agitate the pub- 
lio mind during the ensuing winter; but this ques- 
tion would mingle with all others, come up in ever 
discussion, and be contemplated in connexion wit 
every political change. It was therefore the more 
important that the country should be yee my 
impregnated with the principles of the Association 
The metropolis had a great influence on the pro- 
vinces; and if the friends residing in the suburbs | 
would exert themselves to sustain a series of opera- 
tions in the city and surrounding districts, they 
would assuredly be rewarded by 1 
response on the part of the country at large. e 
Chairman concluded by announcing the order of 
business. 

The Secre then read the following Report 
from the Executive Committee :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The period of the year has 
again arrived when, aftet a temporary pause, the 
Anti-state-chatch Association is wont to review its 
labours for the liberation of religion from all State- 


interference. 
The London members of the council have this day 


met the executive commitee to deliberate on measures | *€ 


for not only continuing the agitation commenced seven 
y ago, but for doing so on a scale commensurate 
vith the facilities afforded by the growth of public 
2 in favour of its object. Next week the first of 
utations to the provinces will start for the coun- 
ties of and Northumberland, to be followed a 
fortnight later by a second, who will attend a series 
of meetings in Scotland. Mr. King is also to 
travel through the Western counties, and it is intended 
to arrange fora tour in Yorkshire before the approach 
“The uel further to for more 
committee fur propose to arrange 
frequent, if not periodical, meetings in London, believ- 
ing the interest excited by recent occurrences in the 
Kétablishment will tell powerfully to influence the 
public in favour of their efforts. 
of agitation in the metro- 


ut to carry on this s 
pals, as well as to extend it to new districts, it is needful | ledg 


that there should be a considerable increase of annual 
subscribers, that many of those who give but small sums 


should give larger, and that all who subscribe themselves | any 


should endeavour to induce others to imitate their 
example. For lack of such additional help many oppor- 
tunities for diffusing a — 2 2 of the Association and 
its principles must necessarily be lost, as the committee 
feel that they have already been, to some extent, during 
the last two or three years. 

The committee have been occupied during the summer 
in adding to their stock of publications, some of them 
small in sige it is true, but containing valuable informa- 
tion relative to the working of the Establisbment prin- 
ciple nowhere to be obtained in a form suited fr popular 
use, and the wide circulation of which must make a deep 
1 on the popular mind. 

he carrying into execution of a new literary project, 
of a more {mportant kind, has required still more 
care and solicitude of the committee. 


In a Report presented at the soirée held in November 
last, they expressed a deep conviction of the desirable- 


ness of attempting systematically to diffuse Anti-stete- | agitatin 


church principles through the medium of general 
literature. They believed that a wide sphere of useful- 
ness had yet to be occupied by the Association; that 
history, 1 — narrative; school-man ſor 

fe Joerg, and works 1 1 ＋ and 

family crete, — im with its 
impart o -rrect information on — ons in 
a form the least calculated to excite prejudi e, and thus 
bile opinion 


— to trédte an atmosphere o 
oy Church Reta — could not loag continue 
to ex 


They therefore resolved, and on that occasion 
announced their intention, to appeal to their friends to 
place at their disposal, by special donations, a fund 
of from £1,500 to £2,000, as the capital required to 
enter upon such an enterprise, without abridging their 
other operations. 

It has been no small source of satisfaction to the 
committee to find that their ae has commended 
itself to the judgment of their supporters, many of 
whom have given tokens of their approval in the sub- 
étantial shape of large pecuniary contributions. Messrs. 
Crossley, of Halifax; Mr. James Watts, of Man- 
chester; Mf. Titus Salt, of Bradford; the Treasurer, 
and an Anti-state-churchman, of London, have each 

laced their names on the list for £100; a similar sum 
aving been promised by Mr. Samuel Morley, if nine 
others will give the same. 

The total amount received or promised up to the 
present time, is abont £1,260; and the committee are 
now anxious to have that sum increased by the end of 
the year, to £2,000, it being found to be absolutely 
needed, for the vigorous and successful prosccution of 
the work. They are, therefore, anxious for the early 
adoption of measures likely to free them from all mis- 
giving of a pecuniary kind fe this department of their 


They have not, however, thought it right to * 
the carr out of their until the entire Fos has 
been r , but having faith in the liberality of their 
friends, and in the soundness of theif project, have 
commenced the issue of the works, under the 
title of The Library for the Times.” Accordingly, 
the following works have been issued: —“ The Church 
of England in the reigns of the Tudors, with prelimi- 
nary notices of the Ecclesiastical History of our country 
from the earliest time,” Ide Church of England in 


the reigns of James I. and Charles I.,” to be followed 
7 the remaining portion of the Stuart dynast John 

ilton, a biography, designed to exhibit the Eeclesiasti- 
cal Principles of that illustrious man.” Tune Test of 
Experience; or, the Voluntary Principle in the United 
States, and “ Footsteps of our Forefathers; graphi- 
cally describing localities, and portraying personages 
and events most conspicuous in the struggles for feli- 
gious liberty.” 

There are also in preparation, “ The Life of Con- 
stantine, The Life of Roger Williams,” The Church 
of Ancient Christendom ; or, the History of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries,” and a 4 of poetical 
reading, being the first of a series specially adapted for 
schools and families. 

There has further been commenced a series of re- 
prints uniform with the“ Library for the Limes, under 
the title of ** Buried Treasures,“ of Which Locke's 
Treatise on Toleration, and Milton's Treatises on 
the likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of the 
Chureh,” and on the civil power in ecclesiastical causes, 
are now ready. 

The committee have other designs connected with the 
department not yet sufficiently matured for announce- 
ment, and the completion of which must greatly depend 


on the circulation of the works already issued, and the 


exertion of their constituents to make it as large as 
ible. It is to them that the committee must, in the 
ret instance, look for getting into the hands of the 
public the literature they may produce, and for efforts 
to overcome the obstacles presented by the timidity or 
hostility of booksellers, and the indifference of the press. 
In this essential work there are few who cannot afford 
some aid, and the labours and ingenuity of all should 
be taxed to open new channels for sale or distribution. 
Especially should an entrance be sought for the works 
into Sunday school libraries, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
book societ and any other institutions in which 
Anti-state-churchmen have any influence; while those 
whose means will allow might advantageously present 
or lend copies for the perusal of those whom they are 
most likely beneficially to influence. 

These, with the appointment of booksellers and other 
ents, are but some of the many modes by which the 
society's oo may give valuable help to the com- 
mittee in bringing this their latest project to a pro- 
sperous issue. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the executive committee feel 
that in enforcing these and kindred duties there never 
was a period when the fulfilment of them was so likely to 
be followed by a rich harvest of reward. The events 
ocoutring in the ecclesiastical world continue to operate 
as powerful auxiliaries in the contest in which we are 
engaged. The bosom of the Church Establishment in 
England still heaves with excitement and discontent. 
No palliations, no artifices, no compromises, no 
entreaties, have dispelled the fears, or ished the 
dissatisfaction which, for the last three years, have filled 
the breasts of many of the most earnest and most pious 
sons of the Church. How, ind could it be other- 
wise? where in addition to the humiliating acknow- 
ment, not to be evaded, that not one link has yet 
been struck off from the chain which holds that Church 
in bondage to the State, and that there is no prospect of 
measures for quelling strife and hanishing treachery, 
there has lately been made to the wide world a revelation 
of cupidity and of dishonesty on the part of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries such as could exist in no religious com- 
munity in which the canker of worldliness had not already 
made fatal inroads. 

Thousands of our countrymen have been led by such 
incidents as these to examine for the first time the 
nature and pretensions of an institution which has been 


strongly built om the prejudices rather than on the d 


reason of mankind, and these prejudices being thus 
rudely disturbed, the process of cnlyutenment will pr - 
ceed witu accelerated rapidity, until the common seuse, 
the virtue, and the religion of the community will be 

in resistless hostility against it. Help, then 


the | fellow-labourers now, that increased help is twice need 


and wilt be doubly efficacious; and while, as cireum- 


— — 


stances render probable, your energies and your sympa- 
thies will, daring the approaching season, be enlisted in 
g for an extension of political rights, bear in 
mind that religious and civil liberty are equally inesti- 
mable, and that religious liberty never can be complete 
until toleration has given 11 to equality by the total 
separation of the Church the State. 


Rev. J. Bunter, who 


received with 


10 oh the first sentiment :— 
o sepafation of t teh from the State, may 
multi facilities fot its advocacy quicken the 


real 0 termination of all who 
desire the liberation + on from State inter- 
ference.” He would be very brief, for experience 
had convinced him long s hes were among the 
obstructions to a very cause [hear, hear]. ‘To 
begin after the manner of a preacher, he had fArst to 
speak of the union of Church and State, and then 
of facilities for their separation. A State Church 
was an attempt to force two things ther which 
were essentially incompatible. Didjnot a State Church 
bring together eternity and time? Were not the 
spiritual characteristics of the one blended with 
the carnal characteristics of the other? — the 
Word of God confounded with the authority of 
man ?—the two so mingled together that one could 
not tell where human authority begun or ended, and 
where Divine authority begun orended ? (hear, hear, } 
Should they thus mix the Creator with the creature 
Was no distinction to be made between the footstool 
and the throne? Was the grandeur of the one to 
be levelled to the littleness of the other? These 
were the considerations which entered into the 
uestion of a State Church. It was the duty of the 
tate to watch over the bodies, the lands, and the 
money of the people, and thete was nothing in 
nature to indicate a wider sphere for temporal func- 
tionaries [hear, hear]. Were they to look into men’s 
minds an a. a and to connect penalties 
with men’s thoughts? If they did so—if they did 
thus set up a tribunal of the intellect—they could 
only make men hypocrites. Was ita fit thing to 
take the monarch on the throne and make him the 
head of a spiritual body, and give him dominion— 
nominal dominion, at least, over souls and con. 
sciences? In saying this, he would venture fur- 
ther to say that no one had a higher respect than he 
for the Queen, though he was not paid forit. He 
had never received a penny from her, and being an 
ecclesiastical person had no right to receive it. But 
it would be said, if you do not make a despotism of 
the throne, you must make a despotism of the eccle- 
siastic. He meant no such thing [hear, hear]. In 
temporal matters, in a well-ordered constitution, the 
people possessed the power of election and of 
stopping the supplies; the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons had the control of the 
Crown, and the Crown a veto on both. Let the 
same be done in regard to ecclesiastical matters. 
Why not introduce this principle of their glorious 
constitution into the Church, thereby giving a 
healthful superintendence over its affairs to those 
who had to raise the supplies? But some people saw 
no harm in the union of Church and State. Was 
there no harm in the Bishop of Exeter, a suffragan 
and an inferior bishop, denouncing as excommuni- 
ente his metropolitan, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury? [heat, hear.] Neither would look the same 
way as the other, and the one would treat the 
recommendation of the other just as a banker looked 
on a bankrupt's bill [leughter]. The case was 
exactly 80. e one said to the other, “I com- 
pletely ignore you,“ as the banker said, No 
effects” [laughter]. Thus they created fire-balls 
which they flung one against the other. The Bishop 
of Exeter was very glad to have connexion with the 
State when he wanted to get his revenues; but he 
denounced the connexion when he quarrelled with 
the decision of the Privy Council, and excommuni- 
cated the good and Christian Archbishop of Canter- 
bury [hear, hear], Yet there was no means of 
throwing such a man as the Bishop of Exeter over 
the ecclesiastical wall—there was no power to say 
to him, you shall have nothing more to do with us as 
an enemy to the extension of the Church an:! State. 
The remedy for such an anomaly was, the complete 
separation of the one from the other. He did not 
ask for this separation merely because he desired to 
see some c in the administration of the 
Church, but because he wished to see spiritual 
things shine forth iu all their purity, in their 
beauty, and all their power [hear, hear]. Men 
might say that he had a political object in view, but 
those who sald so knew, or oughtto know, that hé 
had not hear, hear]. He had no favourite politician 
to sérve; he had never received a fraction from any 
of them—he nevet lived on the smiles of statesmen, 
but, on the contraty, was mostly finding fault with 
them. It was not true, therefore, to say that he had 
a political object in view. Why should he now, 
with the eternal world befote him, be false to 
his conscience and to his life? [hear, hear.] 
When he looked about him, he desired more than 
ever the separation of the Church from the State. 
When he looked to Italy, he saw the Pope pre- 
tending to come forward as a high and lofty Liberal 
but when Austria, by the aid of Russia, succeeded 
in her designs, he sanctioned all the despotism of 
Austria, and clothed himself in all the panoply 
which belonged to the ancient inquisition, consign- 
ing the body to the prison, and the soul to complete 
stagnation [hear, hear]. He saw him a'lying him- 
self with the infamous Bomba, of Naples —the most 
espotic tyrant in Rurope - Bombs, not only from 
his foolish face, but worthles« character [laughter, 
dnd ch eh This proved, most clearly, that the 
connexion n the tem and the spiritual 
feed the expansion of the mind, the growth of 


ustice and li . With regard to the last of 
he sentiment, he had to say but a few words. P They 
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were quite aware that, without their aid and their | 
contributions, they could not work the important 
machinety of the iation, That was a difficulty 
which, he trusted, need only be stated to be got rid 
of; yet he knew persons who, even on this platform, 
had made good speeches, and spoken very 2 
in favour of the object they contemplated, who, 
when he called on them the morning after a — 
meeting for some aid towards the expenses, turn 
round and said, I did not invite the tation; I 
was not consulted as to the re of the meet- 
ing [laughter]. In other cases, however, men 
would call people together and insist on paying all 
the expenses, and hand over a surplus [hear, hear]. 
But these were men who had their minds in deed 
and in truth in this great work—men of truly public 
and religious spirit [hear, hear]. With these re- 
marks he committed the matter to them, trustin 
that they would give themselves honestly an 
eatnestly to this great cause [cheers]. 


The Rev. E. S. Pain, Gravesend, introduced the 
next sentiment, ‘‘ Self-support the price of liberty 
may Churchmen, impatient of State control, learn to 

om of action as incompatible with 

State patronage, and be willing to sacrifice the one 
that they may gain the other.” He thought it very 
desirable that it should be understood this Asso- 
ciation was not for any party of Dissenters, nor for 
any Dissenting purposes. The object they had in 
view was one which ought to be advocated by 
Churchmen themselves; and it was a satisfaction to 
know that amongst the clergy of the Established 
Church there was a strong feeling of discontent and 
discomfort in their present position, and he trusted 
that the feeling would w still stronger, till they 
demanded for themselves the ion of the 
Church from the State, as the only means of obtain- 
ing ease and freedom. That this feeling was very 
much was evident from the numerous 
pamphlets which were published on the subject, and 
also from the articles which appeared in the public 
press. They felt with restlessness, and, in many in- 
stances, with pain and anguish, that in the appoint- 
ment of bishops, and the decision of their disputes, 
their church is not as free as other churches. 
Hence it was that so strong a manifestation 
was made in favour of convocation and of dio- 
cesan synods. They were anxious to escape from 
the trammels which were imposed upon them by 
their connexion with the State, and to have the 
freedom which they saw and envied in other religious 
communities. He found in his own intercourse with 
devout Churchmen, that what they most dreaded to 
fall back upon was the many sects and the supposed 
animosities of Dissent. ut they should not be 
allowed to forget that their divisions in communion 
and feeling were bequeathed to them by the State 
Church, and kept alive in ame pais of the country 
by the intolerance she still displayed. There was 
one thing he would most earnestly press upon the 
consideration of pious Churchmen—namely, the 
moral influence of any step on their part which 
would demonstrate to the world the vital value they 
attached to their religious convictions. It was not 
the errors, nor the superstitions, but the indif.- 
ference, of the masses of the people, which was 
truly appalling ; and this was brought out in con- 
nexion with disclosures such as those contained in 
London Labour and the London Poor, which 
showed that great social changes were inevitable, 
He believed that if in Ireland, for instance, the 
Church could be induced to give up the revenue of 
only those parishes in which there were few or no 
Protestants, to purposes of social amelioration, the 
moral influence of that sacrifice would be incalcula- 
ble. The Church could not continue in its present 
condition—it must either be swept away or assume 
some new form, in which another generation might 
have to do battle with it. Whether or or not it 
should in our timebe entirely and finally abrogated, 
depended very much on the energy or ony now 
displayed by Dissenters. Again, he would say, the 
object of this movement was not the advancement 
of any sectarian yee the destruction of 
Episcopacy, to which, doubtless, a large body of the 
nation would ever be attached—but to the 
purity and power of our common Christianity—that 
that Christianity might sustain a more important 
than ever in the future history of the world 

loud cheers]. 


Mr. Lanoripes, of Bermondsey, followed in a 
brief but telling r He was a Wesleyan [loud 
cheers ]—at least, he thoughthe was; but the tumult 

revailing in that connexion made it difficult to 

etermine one’s ecclesiastical status. It had been 
predicted that the end of that ferment would be that 
the Wesleyan body would be re-absorbed by the Es- 
tablished Church. He believed that was a very 
mistaken view of the matter. He did not profess to 
see further into a milestone than any other man, 
but, if he did not mistake, in the struggle which 
was going on in the Wesleyan body there were 
eat principles involved, which would one day 
iberate a large mass of efficient agency, the weight 
which would be cast on the side of the Anti-state- 
church Association [cheers]. A body in fetters was 
a bad thing, but a“ church in ſetters seemed to him 
to be the greatest of anomalies [hear, hear}—as 
anomalous as the union of light and darkness, Christ 
and Belial, God and Mammon—for what was a 
church but a society of the Lord's freemgp ?” The 
sentiment spoke of the price of liberty,’ 
had not some men paid for liberty—that m 
instance who was now in England [tremendous\an 
— ed cheering instantly greeted the allusio 
e price for — church ** K ee 
Auded vith & poetic 18 •— 


When the mild winds shake the «lier brake, 
Then the wa herdemen know 
—— the white — — f. will blow. 
uatice, merey, love, and peace, 
When they \ e to increase 
Are to us what mild winde be 


To shepherd. boys, a prophecy. 

The Rev. G. Ross next spoke to the sentiment. 
Self support was the price which must be paid for 
perfect religious 4 as they found that in the 
ordinary affairs life men who did not support 
themselves soon found their way into the work- 
house. It appeared to him that the Church Eeta- 
blishment was an anti-Christian union-house, and 
that Churchmen were its paupers [laughter and loud 
cheers]. Though brought up and bred in the Church 
of England, he was there on an Anti-state-church 
platform. What was that change owing to? To a 
careful and earnest perusal of the New Testament, 
from which he was led to conclude that, as a Chris- 
tian, he owed no allegiance to the kings of the 
earth—that his allegiance was due to One whose 
kingdom was not of thie world. As to the political 
aspect of the question, he would say that the Esta- 
blished Church, so far from being a barrier to the 
encroachments of Popery, was the weakest part of 
the citadel ; and they must all be convinced that if 
there were no Established Charch, ＋ should be 
much more secure against the assaults of the Roman 
Catholics than they were now, or ever could be as 
long as they had a State Church [cheers], 


J. Krvostry, Esq., proposed the following senti- 
ment: —“ Honesty and purity—may recent revela- 
tions of ecclesiastical cupidity serve as impressive 
examples of the worldliness and corruption — 
dered by politico- religious establishments“ — which 
he supported by a lively recital of the Horfield 
Estates story, and a humorous description of the 
„Thesaurus which Dr. Maltby had din the 
see of Durham. 

the senti- 


Mr. E. Swarne very briefly cy 
ment. If the beliewed that a State Church : 
moted worldliness and corruption it was eir 


highest duty to cry out against it. Let their minds 
1 — of th rath, and their earnest efforts 
would be given to the Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion [hear, hear]. 

Epwarp Miatt, Esq., rose amidst loud cheers to 
propose the last sentiment :—*" The triumph of jus- 
tice and common sense—may the time be hastened 
when the incubus of a State Church shall no - > 

e 


repress the energies of the British ple. 
spoke in its support to the following effect — 


It may seem as if we, at this stage of our movement, 
but setting out in an arduous enterprise, had nothing 
to do with the word triumph. But I believe that what- 
ever may be the time fixed in the ordination of Provi- 
dence for the accomplishment of the end we have in 
view, we need not take the gloomy, or rather distant, 
view of success which has been taken this evening. I 
trust that there are nota few actively engaged in this 
great work who will live to see its ultimate accomplish- 
ment; but I would not give much for the service of that 
man who could be moved to action only by the prospect 
of triumph [hear, hear]. Those who are destined to 
accomplish any great work in this world must so identify 
themselves with it, as that, whether they triumph or 

rish, they will have the same satisfaction in the work 
teelf. ButI believe that the accomplishment of the 
work is nearer at hand than many seem disposed to 
admit, because, in the first place, [ have a confident belief 
in the divinity of the object we have in view [loud cheers]. 
It is with me a part of my religion, which I have derived 
from the New Testament, that the Gospel came into the 
world to spiritualize, and that this spiritualization cannot 
be attained by politics or governments; that all the 

wers of the ee sword are but so many impe- 
— placed in the way of the Gospel, which it requires 
energetic striving on our part to remove; and that truth 
is too divine to be bound to these human arrangements; 
and will, therefore, rend its integumentsasunder. But 
I see, also, certain tendencies in the present day which 
ress strongly towards this end. I see that there is in the 
stablishment—whether among the Tractarians or the 
Evangelicals— much religious earnestness, that is tryin 
to obtain suitable expression; and it cannot while the 
State is in the way; and inasmuch as mere political 
arrangements must yield to religious principle and sensi- 
bility, [argue that the thraldom of the Church to the 
State must be thrown off. I see, too, another thing— 
namely, that there is a strong natural tend in Esta- 
blishments to go from bad to worse Necessarily so, from 
the kind of men which it is the very nature of theinatitution 
to bring forward. The State holds out splendid prises, 
avowedly, to tempt men of a certain class to enter the 
service of the Church ; and asit is only men who act from 
lower motives than those of consecration to God that will 
be tempted by them, naturally enough it is the worldly 
and the selfish who gain them. Ido not say that the 
men who rise to the dignities of the Church have no reli- 
gion in their nature, or have not a consciousness of per- 
sonal religion—but I mean to say that the influence of 
the system is to develop the worldly part of the men, and 
to corrupt them, however religious, I do not, therefore, 
so much blame the men as pity them, and condemn the 
system [hear, hear]. The men to whom lengthened 
reference has been made to-night did gone | no more 
than their predecessors, only they have been found out 
[laughter] —and knowing, too, thet their time is short, 
that they have only a life-interest in their revenues, and 
their sons will not fill their places after them, they have 
done their best to leave their families comfortable. And 
they have prime ministers and members of Parliament 
for their apologists—naturally so, for statesmen havejan 
interest in all this, an end to serve in corrupting reli- 
gious and luring worldly men, that they may the more 
easily control them, and, through them, the Church. 
Another thing is, the impossibility of treating the Church 
with a view to its amendment. Politicians, and even 
Charchmen themselves, all admit that touch it, an down 
it comes. When a large party of the clergy went up 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, asking him to take the 


k and the Church generally more consistent with 
eir notions and his own, his answer was — 
this, “Attempt anything now, and where shall we end 


initiative in such a reform as would make the Prayer- 
th 


n. 


Exercise faith, hope, patience, but in the name of pru- 
dence do not act” laughter and cheers}. Why, if 
statesmen were to attempt to reduce the present huely- 
burly of conflicting opinions in the Charch to anything 
like uniformity, the institution would show itself so 


armony with the that it would be 
; believe, moreover, th: ¢ 
public 


— out of 
— — — . opinion with us. 


I 
besides these ve 
I do not mean that it is active in our favour, but I do 
mean that the latent opinion of the mind of land is 
with us. Let me illustrate my meaning by re 
to an event that has before been alluded to—and the 
allusion was cheered, and deservedly, to the echo; there- 
fore I do not want a cheer—the presence of the illus- 
trious Kossuth—illustrious, not by birth, but by his 
deeds and virtues—has suddenly evoked a burst of pub- 
lic sentiment, just when all political feeling seemed to 
have died out under the kindly influence of the Exhi- 
bition. So, when Providence provides the occasion, a ill 
public — speak out against the State Church— 
that public opinion which, by the fireside, and among 
one’s friends derides the idea of our present bishops 
bein tative of the s at Jerusalem [hear, 
hear). extension of the franchise will do much to 
develop that public opinion, and the press of the country 
will then do more than it does to extend and express it. 
We shall then find friends where now we have only foes, 
and advocacy from those who now show us contempt. 
Four yeats before the passing of the Reform Bill, par- 
liamentary reform was not in so hopeful a position as 
this question is now 22 I do not say what will 
be the occasion of eliciting public opinion ; but I do say 
that those who are faithful in sowing the seeds of truth have 
a right to rely upon the Providence of God for furnishin 
whatever is needful to give success to their work—aseur 
that in Hie time, and that the best time, He will crown 
their efforts with triumph. We have evidence that the 
truth is making way, and permeating the mind of 


society; and we should have no reason to be surpr 

if, ten years hence, we should be looking back upon the 

accom lishment of our poet object, ying 28 

and thanks to God, for victory we h 

achieved on f of Christianity [mueh cheering]. 
The Rev. Atexanppr Goop and the 


Rev. Mr. Brock, seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which terminated the proceedings. 


EPISCOPAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Morning Chronicle has given oe to a 
correspondence between the celebrated pervert, Dr. 
Newman, and the Bishop of Norwich, remarkable 
for perfect freedom from the asperity of theological 
discussions, though the two men are nearly at the 
opposite poles belief. His lordship, at a late 
meeting of the Bible at Norwich, e 
‘*disgust’’ at the poe one of Dr. Newman's 
recent lectures, Which maintains that the dary 
stories of thoge puerile miracles, which, I believe, 
until now few Protestants thought that the Roman 
Catholics themselves believed—that these legends 
have a claim to belief equally with that word of 
God which relates the miracles of our Lord, as 
recorded in the gospel ; and that the authority of the 
one is as the authority of the other, the credibility 
of the one based on a foundation no less sure than 
the credibility of the other.“ Dr. Newman, on 
reading this, wrote a respectful note to the bishop, 
saying that the statements animadverted on“ are as 
contrary to the teaching of the Catholic Church as 
they can be repugnant to your own views of Chris- 
tian truth.“ His lordship, in his friendly reply 
commencing in remembrance of “ other days, My 
dear Newman —eneloses a note which he had 
already written in answer to a similar remonstrance 
from the Roman Catholic priest of Norwich. In 
this letter, after making several quotations which 
appeared to justify him in his expression, his lord- 
ship said it would be very satisfactory to him “ to 
have any authoritative disclaimer of these publica- 
tions as exponents'of your Church's views; for th 
alarm me, their tendency to bring into discredit 
that faith which, notwithstanding the serious differ- 
ences that unhappily divide us, we still, God be 
thanked, hold in common, and cherish in common.” 


8 | In his reply, Dr. Newman reasons thus :— 


When you speak of a miracle being credible, you must 
mean one of two things: either that it is “ antecedent! 
probable,” or verisimile—or that it is * furnished wi 
sufficient evidence,” or . In which of these 
senses do you use the word? If you describe me as 
saying that the ecclesiastical miracles come to us on the 
same evidence as those of Seripture, you attribute to me 
what I have never dreamt of asserting. If you under- 
stand me to say that the ecclesiast miracles are on 
the same level of antecedent ity with those of 
Scripture, you do justice to my meaning, but I do not 
conceive it is one to raise ‘ disgust.” 

Iam not inventing a distinction for the occasion ; it 
is found in Archbishop Whately’s works; and I have 
pursued it at great length in my University Sermons,” 
and in my “Essay on Miracles, published in 1843, 
which has never been answered, as far as | know, and a 
copy of which I shall beg to present to your lordship. 

iret, let us suppose you to mean by “ credible,” ante- 
cedently probable, or & (verisimile), and you will 
then accuse me of saying that the ecclesiastical miracles 
are as likely as those of Scripture. What ie there ex- 
treme or disgusting in such a statement, whether you 
agree with it or not? I certainly do think that the 
ecclesiastical miracles are as credible (in this sense) 
as the Scripture miracles— nay, more so, because 
they come after Scripture, and Seripture breaks (as 
it were) the ice. The miracles of ipture begin a 
new law; they innovate on an established order. There 
is less to surprise jn a second miracle than in a firet. I 
do not see how it can be denicd that ecclesiastical mira- 
cles, as coming after Scripture miracles, have not to 
bear the brunt o that antecedent imprubability which 
atracher, as [lume objects, to the idea of a violation of 
nature. Ecclesiastical miracles are because 
Scripture miracles are true. This is all I have said or 
implied in the two passages you have quoted from me, as 
is evident from both text and context. 


As to the former of the two, I there say, that if 
Protestants are surprised at my having no difficulty in 
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fhe Nontonformist. 
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—e— 


believing ecclesiastialc miracles, I have a right to ask 
them why they have no difficulty in believing the Incar- 
nation. Protestants find a difficulty in even listening to 
evidence adduced for ecclesiastical miracles. I have 
none. Why? Because the admitted fact of the 
Scripture miracles has taken away whatever primd facie 
unlikelihood attaches to them as a violation of the laws 
of nature. My whole lecture is on the one idea of At- 
sumed Principles,”’ or antecedent judgments or theories; 
it has nothing to do with proof or evidence. And 80 of 
the second passage. I have but said that Protestants 
“have no mpg at all about Scripture miracles, 
which are quite as difficult to reason as any miracle re- 
corded in the history of the saints.”” Now, I really can- 
not conceive a thoughtful person denying that the 
history of the ark at the Deluge is as diffe t to reason 
as a saint floating on his cloak. 

The bishop, in acknowledgment of this explana- 
tion, withdrew the objectionable word“ disgust, 
admits the distinction drawn, but expresses his fear 
that the doctrine will tend to promote scepticism of 
the Bible as well as of the Romish miracles.—Dr. 
Newman, in closing the correspondence, with high 
satisfaction,“ intimates his intention of publishing 
it,“ not only as wishing to clear myself of the im- 
putation which has in various quarters been cast 
upon my lecture, but also, in no slight measure, be- 
cause I am able to present to the world the specimen 
of an anti-Catholic disputant, as fair and honoura- 
ble in his treatment of an opponent, and as mindful 
of old recollections, as he is firm and distinct in the 
enunciation of his own theological views.” 

The sacerdotalists are determined the Archbishop 
of Canterbury shall have no peace until he has fairly 
eaten up the unlucky words he addressed to the 
Jesuit Francis, A Rev. M. W. Mayow, as ‘‘a priest 
in the province of Canterbury,“ addressed to the 
me litan a long letter canvassing the opinion of 
the ** judicious Hocker,“ and other major canons of 
the Church. The Primate’s reply was much like an 
appeal for pity's sake to be let alone; but the relent- 
less priest“ returned to his bishop badgering. As 
matters now stand,“ he wrote again, alarmed and 
indignant, every priest ministering in the 
Church of England is liable, as it appears to me, to 
be told by any Presbyterian minister who may in- 
trude himself into his cure, that he has the autho- 
rity of the Primate of our Church for asserting the 
validity of orders given without the imposition of 
episcopal hands; and, therefore, that the lack of such 
imposition in his own case is no bar to his being a 
true pastorin the Church of Christ.” His Grace 
rejoins with an avowal, that he would be sorry if 
anything written by him, however hastily, should 
afford excuse for heresy or schism; but thinks it 
will de perceived, on reflection, that no heretical 
or achismatical use“ of his language can be justly 
made; while, to prevent unreasonable jnferences is, 
he says, impossible. 

My original letter (he proceeds) distinctly referred 
to the fore gn Protestant min'sters, concerning whom a 
question had been asked me, and to them alone. It 
went no further than to declare my opinion, (which I sup- 
posed to be a general opinion), that persons placed in 
their circumstances were not to be“ considered as mere 
a pd having no valid ministry, solely for the want 
of episcopal ordination. Such being the case, I must 
still crave your excuse if 1 decline to pronounce dog- 
matically upon the general subject, which is very exten- 
sive and very complicated, and not, as far as I can see, 
so clearly settled by Scripture as to warrant a more 
definite opinion than that laid down in the Twenty-third 
— — Articles, or the Rubrie prefixed to the Ordination 

er vice. 


Mr. Mayow closes the correspondence with a letter 
in which, while regretting that the Church may not 
be permitted to know how far his Grace deems those 
documents themselves to be definite, and to what 
extent the subject is therein“ settled,“ he expresses 
a hope that the previous declaration may be pro- 
ductive of a wholesome and advantageous result, by 
removing, at any rate, one ground of misapprehen- 
ion: — 

It is now plain (he congratulates his primate) that no 
Presbyterian and no Dissenting communions in theée 
realms can lay any claim to your Grace's sanction for 
the validity of any orders which they may profess to 
have, in their respective schisms, or henceforward quote 
yous Grace's words, as proving that those who minister 
n their congregations are not“ merely laymen,” such 
cases having been, if I do not mistake your Grace’s last 
communication, deside the purport of your observations. 
This point, from Mr. Gawthorn’s allusion to Dr. Cum- 
ming and from your Grace, in your reply to him, having 
used the expression, the validity of the orders of these 
ministers” (not these foreign ministers), was not, I think, 
before so plain as it is now rendered. 


At the same time, Mr. Mayow feels bound to 
enter his protest against being supposed to be one of 
that majority imagined by his Grace to coincide in 
the view of the foreign pastors laid down by his 
Grace.—The ‘Tractarians may certainly take the 
credit cf having pushed back an —— too 
liberal ſor his position. 


LORD ABERDEEN ON THE MORALS AND 
RELIGION OF SCOTLAND, 


At a public meeting held at Aberdeen on Wed- 
nesday, in furtherance of a scheme for expend- 
ing £300,000 to £400,000 in the erection and en- 
dowment of new churches, in connexion with the 
establishment, Lord Aberdeen thus delivered him- 
self from the chair, on the state of morals and 
religion in Scotland, and the consequent necessity 
for church extension :— 


_I shall not, probably, be thought guilty of exaggera- 
tion or blinded by national partiality, if 1 say that Scot- 
land, for a long series of years, has been eminently dis- 
tinguished among the nations of Europe for the moral, 
religious, and intellectual culiure of its people. This 
has ben generally and indeed univerecliy admitted ; 
but can we say that such is tho case at the present 


moment? I greatly fear we have no such claim to any 
distinction, and that we are living on our former repu- 
tation. It is true that the population of this country 
has greatly increased, and that it has brought a great 
increase of material prosperity and wealth ; but I grieve 
to say that the increase of crime has been * 
beyond the proportion of the increase of population. 
find that during the last twenty years the increase of 
crime has been six or seven times in an increased ratio 
to that of the population. By recent calculations made 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, it is found that in those 
two cities alone there are not less than 150,000 of our 
countrymen living without any connexion with any 
denomination of Christians whatever. Our populous 
towns and parishes are probably in no very different 
condition, and it has been assumed that more than 
500,000 of the population of this country are living with- 
out Godin the world. This is certainly a prospect that 
cannot fail to give uneasiness to every well-wisher of 
his country. I do not think that the increase of crime 
is to be met effectually by severe laws and punishments; 
the remedy must be sought for elsewhere. Again, I 
may observe, with respect to the condition of the people, 
I recollect, in the course of the last session of Parliament 
a noble friend of mine made a statement in the House 
of Lords which, at the time, appeared to me utterly in- 
credible, The Duke of Argyll stated that in Scotland 
alone the amount of ardent spirits consumed was 
7,000,000 gallons, thereby allowing more than three 

allons for every man, woman, and child, in the 
kingdom. Doubts being expressed as to this statement, 
reference was made to official documents, when it was 
proved that my noble friend was perfectly correct. Now, 
you will see that, when the necessary deduction is made 
on account of those who take no part in this consump- 
tion, it leaves such a state of intemperance as, I believe, 
was never witnessed in any civilized country in the 
world. And, I need not remind you that this degrading 
vice necessarily leads to, and is the fertile source of out- 
rage, violence, and crime. This state of matters pre- 
sents a prospect which is anything but satisfactory to a 
well-wisher of his country. But this is not the worst ; 
it is found that a very large proportion of persons are 
living without any regard to religious observances, and 
not connected with any religious denomination. This is 
deplorable, even as i have now stated the extent to 
which it exists; but it is not the worst: for recently 
there has been a system of diabolical activity exhibited 
in the circulation of immoral and irreligious publications 
among the people, producing not only the mere absence 
of attention to religious observances, and creatiug in- 
difference to the most sacred truths, but actually esta- 
blishing and confirming infidelity and unbelief. Un- 
doubtedly the cure of these evils is closely connected 
with the system of education to be established and im- 
proved in this country. I am not dis to say any- 
thing further on this subject than this, that, without 
undervaluing the advantages of secular instruction, if 
the heart is to be touched, as it must be, the sanctions 
of religion will be found to be indispensable [applause]. 
No doubt, in the effort to build up churches the fabric 
has to be provided; and I apprehend that no voluntary 
system of exertion will be found effectual. It is neces- 
sary to establish the churches, and to afford the minis- 
trations of devoted, faithful, and affectionate pastors, 
before these evils can be removed, and our moral wastes 
cultivated. It is certainly to the establishment of such 
churches we are to look as the effectual remedy for the 
evils of which I have attempted to give you a descrip- 
tion. The scheme of the General Assembly, which is 
to be brought before you this day, is emiuently calcu- 
lated to effect this purpose, and I should say, that to 
the indefatigable exertions of my rev. friend, Dr. 
Robertson, this scheme is indebted for the prospect 
of success which now attends the undertaking |[ap- 
plause]}. 


Deatu or run Rev. Da. Puitir.— The last mail 
from Africa has brought, in addition to its disastrous 
political news, intelligence of the death of the 
venerable Dr, Philip. The good old age reached in 
this instance—76 we believe—tempers into respectful 
regret the grief that was felt at the recent loss of 
that other eminent friend of South Africa, Mr. 
Freeman. Dr. Philip had resigned, two years since, 
the office of superintendent of the African missions, 
which he had filled for thirty-two years; and had 
taken up his residence at the Hankey Institution, in 
the interior of the Cape territory, where he died on 
the 29th of August, in the bosom of his family. His 
„ Researches in South Africa! is a well-known 
volume; but his reputation rested on the broader 
basis of unstinted labour on behalf of the spiritual 


and temporal good of the barbarous races inhabiting 
those parts. 


Tus Girt Rosz Apams—who complained to the 
Hammersmith Guardians of detention in the Good 
Shepherdess Nunnery—has been committed for trial 
ona charge of perjury. When one of the ladies 
appesred in answer to the summons, it was proved 
that the girl had lied in every particular. The chap- 
lain of the convent declined to proceed against her ; 
he thought her exposure and her conscience would 
punish her enough. But Mr, Paynter decided other- 
wise—he had never heard so shocking a case of de- 
liberate perjury. apparently without motive. The 
character of the asylum was fully vindicated, and it 
was only just to the ladies who conducted it, solely 
from charitable motives, as it appeared to him, that 
that perjury should be punished, 


Tatar oy A Missionary at Tanit1.—The Rev. 
W. Howe, agent of the London Missionary Society 
at Tahiti, who issued an address protesting against 
the celebration on a Sunday of fetes celebrating the 
inauguration of the French Republic, has been tried 
for that act, as an offence against the Protectorate— 
and fully acquitted. The trial oceupied the 16th 
and 17th of June; and the court was com 


four Frenchmen, two Scotchmen, and a Jew, 


of 
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More Distratnts ron Cuvurcu-rates ! — On 
Wednesday and Thursday, a number of the Dissen- 
ters of Bridgnorth (Shropshire), were again visited 
by those agents of the State Church, the police and 
constables with trates’ warrants, who plundered 
their houses to the following extent :—Mr. J. B. 
Grierson,— Rate, 12s. 6d.; s seized, 16 yards of 
cloth, valued £4 16s. r. W. Grierson,—Rate, 
108. 6d. ; seized, mahogany dining table, 
ottoman and two arm-chairs, value £5. Mr. J. 
Law,—Rate, 5s. 5d.; goods seized, mahogany swing 
glass, weather glass, and five bed-room chairs, value 
£7 7s. 6d. Rev. Alfred Tilly, Baptist minister,— 
six mahogany parlour chairs, and an easy chair 
value £9, were seized for a rate of 4s. 2d. Messrs. 
Grierson and Law, wool-spinners,—Rate, £3 5s.; 
goods seized, a of wool, value £25, Thus it 
will be seen, that for rates amounting altogether to 
£4 17s. 7d., there had been seized goods to the value 
of £51 3s. The clergyman of the parish in which 
this legal spoliation has taken place, is the Rev. W. 
K. Marshall. a professed Evangelical. This is the 
second distraint that these parties have suffered 
during the present year. The spirit of the men 
employed in executing the warrants may be judged 
from the fact, that, though at the house of the Rev. 
A. Tilly they were requested by Mrs. Tilly not to 
take the easy chair, as it was a present, they never- 
thelees persisted in taking it; and at the factory of 
Messers. Greirson and Law, Wilmott, the head con- 
stable, said, in reply to a request from Mr. Law not 
to take a certain lot of wool which was wanted for 
a particular purpose, that that would be the very 
reason he should take it. The town was in a state 
of great.excitement during both days. 


RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Youne Max's Bartist Misstonany Association, 
—On the evening of yesterday week, the third 
annual meeting of this association was held in the 
Baptist Mission Library. W. H. Watson, Esq., 
presided, and the Rev. John Clark, of Jamaica, 
supplicated the Divine blessing. The Secretary 
(Mr. Thomas J. Cole) having read the Report, 
resolutions approving of the course pursued by the 
committee during the past year, and urging the con- 
tinuation of similar efforts, were proposed by the 
Revs. C. M. Birrell, of Liverpool; S. Davies, of 
Wallingford; G. M. Fishbourne, of Bow; Isaac 
New, of Birmingham; R. W. Overbury, of Eagle- 
street; and W. Walters, of New Park- street, Lon- 
don. The objects of this Association, as stated in 
the Report, are, the oy missionary informa- 
tion, and endeavouring to increase a missionary 
spirit among young men—the encouragement of 
Sunday-school children, and the young generally, 
in making systematic efforts on behalf of missions 
and aiding the missionaries in their educational 
efforts. The committee have carried out these ob- 
jects during the past year by the delivery of lectures 
to young men, the holding of missionary prayer- 
meetings, and the contribution of articles upon 
missionary subjects to various periodicals ; they 
have also delivered fifty illustrated lectures on India 
in the metropolis and the provinces, by means of 
which upwards of 23,000 123 were made ac- 
quainted with the state and claims of the Baptist 
mission in the East. In addition to which, their 
deputations have attended many juvenile meetings, 
and visited many country schools, endeavouring to 
establish juvenile missionary auxiliaries in every 
direction. The committee have also maintained a 
regular correspondence with the missionaries, not 
the least interesting feature of which has been the 
regular supply of a weekly newspaper to each of 
these labourers in distant lands. Much time and 
trouble has been spent in obtaining an exact know- 
ledge of the educational wants of each station, and 
by appeals to the juvenile auxiliaries, the associa- 
tion — obtained permanent support for thirteen of 
these mission-schools, and gives promise of still 
greater results during the coming year. 


Tuerrorp.—Mr. Martin Reed, third son of the 
Rev. Dr. Reed, has accepted the unanimous call of 
the Independent church in this town, and enters 
upon his labours next Sabbath. 


Ropert-street CATIL, Grosvenor-eQuare, Lon- 
pon.—The Rev. C. R. Howell having been for some 
months laid wholly aside from pastoral duties, by an 
attack of congestion of the brain, which continues 
still to incapacitate him for all ministerial labour, 
has resigned his charge over the church and congre- 
gation meeting for worship in the above chapel. 


Surrev TaABeRnacize, Borovcu-roap.— Wednes- 
day last having been the anniversary of the re- 
opening of this chapel, three sermons were preached 
there by the Rev. Messrs. Foreman, Newborn, and 
Wells, when the principles of the Early-closing 
Association were ably and warmly advocated, espe- 
cially by the latter minister. Collections, amounting 
to £16, were also made in behalf of the funds of tha 
society. 8 

GANsnonovon.— The Rev. J. Muncaster, having 
resigned the pastorate of the Congregational church 
here, preached his farewell sermons on Sunday the 
12th instant. On the following day, a tea-meeting 
was held, and after several addresses, all expressive 
of high esteem for Mr. Muncaster, and of regret at 
his leaving, a handsome silver tea- pot and a purse 
of gold were presented to him; which he acknow- 
ledged in a suitable address. 


CaNNON-stREET, City.—The Rev. J. Hobson, 
formerly of High Wycombe, has accepted a cordial 
invitation to the pastorate, from the church assem- 
bling in Salter’s Hall chapel, Cannon-street, and 
commences his duties there on Sunday next, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE MELBOURN CHURCH-RATE CASE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


My Dear Sin, —I ask you to record a fact of solemn 
and painful interest, r. Joseph Campkin, of Mel- 
bourn, is no more. He has died a martyr to that system 
of ecclesiasticaloppression which throughout his life he 
opposed. In the opinion, not only of his friends who 
watched his end and who heard his last words, but of 
those best competent in such a case to decide — 
he has died a victim. In April, 1849, he was dragged 
into that inquisition of the Church of England—the 
Court of Arches, for refusing to pay a rate which he 
believed to be illegal and unjust. Who can tell the 
mental anxiety and harass he endured night and day 
during now nearly three years, though cheered by the 
sympathy of the good, and supported by a sense of the 
justice of his cause? At the end of more than two 
years of this slow martyrdom, in May last, as you are 
aware, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust gave a decision against 
him, and condemned him in the whole costs of the suit. 
These costs were ascertained to amount to much more 
than was anticipated, namely, to nearly six hundred 
pounds, This blow appears to have completed the work 
of immolation, for from that time his spirits sunk, his 
health broke down, and it became evident that the pain- 
ful circumstances in which he was placed were rapidly 
hastening his end; and in spite of all his friends could 


do, who earnestly endeavoured to help him out of his 


difficulties, but who found their solicitations less liberally 
responded to in many quarters than they could have 
wished, on Friday, the 17th inst., he sunk beneath the 
blow hurled at him by a system of gigantic legalized 
tyranny. 

Mr. Campkin has left to deplore his loss a widow and 
seven children, four of whom—daughters—were wholly 
dependent on him. On behalf of the widow and father- 
less, I now, Sir, claim the sympathy and generous help 
of the Nonconformists of England. Whether Mr. Camp- 
kin pursued the wisest course or not, I take not on me 
to answer—the question may admit of difference of 
opinion, but surely jf he erred he has expiated by his 
death this error of his life, and it ought not to be that 
the widow and children are impoverished for the father’s 
steady and unflinching opposition to ecclesiastical op- 

ression and wrong. He has achieved a “ public good” 

y adding a fresh proof of the injustice of a State 
Church—-of the partial and one-sided character of the 
decisions of her courts—as well as by furnishing, as the 
Melbourn case did, an important body of evidence, 

iven before a committee of the House of Commons 
ast session, tending to show the essential unrighteous- 
ness and cruelty of exacting church-rates from con- 
scientious Dissenters. About £400 have to be raised 
before the expenses are cleared. In the name of the 
gentlemen who form Mr. Campkin’s committee, I again 
venture to express a hope that the advertisements which 
have from time to time appeared in your paper, and the 
citculars which have been widely distributed throughout 
the country, will be at once liberally responded to, that 
the widow and family may not suffer severe loss, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours truly 
Joux Hansant, Hon. Sec, 


Bassingbourne, Oct. 25, 1851. 
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Tun Axctic Exrepition.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from the Prince Albert, brought by the 
whaling ship“ Pacific,“ of Aberdeen, which landed 
them at Stromness. They bear date the 8th and 9th 
of July, when the “ Prince Albert“ was in lat. 61 
deg. 30 min. N., and long. 57 deg. W. Letters of a 
later date, viz., of the 19th of July, are known to be 
on board the Lord Gambier” whaling ship, not 
yet arrived from Davis's Straits. The voyage out of 
the Prince Albert“ is described as having been one 
of uninterrupted prosperity. On the 22nd of June 
they reached the meridian of Cape Farewell, and on 
the 23rd entered Davis's Straits, after which, all 
but unvarying fog prevailed, affording them brief 
glimpses of the land on three separate occasions 
only. At the date of the letters, 8th of July, the 
expedition had not touched at any port. Health, 
peace, comfort, and happiness, writes Mr. Kennedy, 
„prevail, and I have every reason to feel satisfied 
with every man on board.“ Mr. Kennedy had 
received by one of the whaling ghips a memorandum 
from Dr. Kane, of the American ship Advance, 
descriptive of the traces left by the Erebus” and 
„ Terrot“ on Beechy Island, and at Capes Riley and 
Spencer. The possession of these undoubted 
traces of Sir John Franklin,“ adds Mr. Kennedy, 
calls in the most loud and pressing manner for 
redoubled exertion on every hand, It is presumed 
that Mr. Kennedy will find, at Griffith's Island or 
elsewhere, sufficient reason for abandoning the 
special search on which he was sent out; but he 
may, as the sole alternative, and one in which all 
remaining hopes were centred, rush singly into the 
Northern Sea, to which Penny bas pointed the way. 
Some degree of anxiety is felt as to the fate of this 
little vessel, which was equipped and sent out under 
circumstances widely different from those in which 
she will find herself placed. 


Omyinus Sratistics.—At a recent meeting of 
omnibus proprietors, it was stated that the expense 
of working one omnibus per day was £2 0s. 9d., 
supposing each omnibus, with its ten horses, travelled 
60 miles daily (15 journeys to and fro per diem, at 
two miles per journey). If they were licensed to 
Carry 24 passengers, and obtained one-half, or 12 
B at 2d. cach per journey, the profit would 

e 19s. 3d. per diem; at ‘two-thirds full,“ the 
prolit was estimated at £1 19s. 3d. per diem; and 
‘* three-fourths full,“ £2 Os. 3d.; and at full,“ 
£3193, 3d, Thus giving, on the first calculation, 
a profit on the working of 100 omnibuses, £30,035 
per annum; on the second, £66,435 per annum; on 
the third, £84,635 per annum; and on the fourth, 
£139,235, 


KOSSUTH IN ENGLAND! 


Thursday last turned out to be the day so long 
and eagerly expected—and now, never to be for- 
gotten—on which the rightful Governor of Hun- 
gary, the elect of its parliament, and the idol of its 
people, but until so lately the captive exile of Kuta- 
yah —set foot on the English shores. 

He had stayed nine days at Gibraltar, where he 
was nobly entertained by the Governor, and dined 
at mess with the officers, At Cadiz he landed along 
with his secretary, and was received by the British 
and American Consuls, At Lisbon the police hesi- 
tated about his landing until they got authority from 
head quarters, Permission was immediately granted, 
and he took up his abode at the Braganza, where he 
received a kind invitation from Saldanha, and was 
waited upon by Das Antas and hundreds of the 
Liberal party. Just before sailing, a deputation 
came on board, and presented him with a compli- 
mentary address; and an iron steamer, d in 
colours and crowded with gentlemen, followed the 
vessel down the Tagus, the passengers cheering till 
their throats were sore. At Vigo, Kossuth and his lady 
landed for an hour, and were entertained by the 
British Consul, The Mississippi sailed for New 
York with the remainder of the — 1 on the 
15th, the same day that Kossuth, with his family 
and suite, sailed in the Madrid for England. 

The streets of Southampton were crowded at an 
early hour on Thursday, as it was confidently ex- 
pected that the Madrid” would arrive that day. 
Conspicuous among the throng were some thirty or 
forty Hungarians, who had come down to welcome 
their countryman on his deliverance from captivity. 
There was also Count Ladislawaz, M. and Madame 
Pulzsky, and M. Heinitz, who held the office under 
the Hungarian Republic of Minister of Police. It 
was affecting to witness the behaviour of these men, 
—not less conspicuous by their gestures than by 
their dress and beards. Unaccustomed to the Eng- 
lish habit of restraining their emotions, they wept, 
laughed, and danced by turns; and when they spoke 
to each other, it was only to ask whether all they 
witnessed was not a dream — whether that was 
really the Madtid' that was approaching—and 
whether Kossuth could really be on board. 

Twice in the course of the morning a false alarm 
was given—it was another vessel that was coming 
in; and Lord Dudley Stuart was informed, in reply 
to a telegraphic inquiry, that he would be in time 
to be at the landing, if he left London by the one 
o' clock train. Between one and two, he Madrid“ 
really was signalled, and the Mayor immediately 
embarked on board the quarantine boat with the 
Custom-house officers, who proceeded up the stream 
to give the Madrid’’ pratique. His worship was 
dressed in plain clothes, with a rosette of Hunga- 
rian colours in his coat. As he Madrid“ ran up 
Southampton Water, a flag was hoisted to show 
that she had some person of distinction on board, 
All the yachts and other vessels in the river imme- 
diately lowered their sails and flags in token of 
respect for Kossuth. As soon as pratique was 
granted, the Mayor stepped on board, and was in- 
troduced to Kossuth by Capt. Weeks, thecommander ; 
all the passengers and thesuite of the Hungarian chief.- 
tain looking on with intense interest. Mde. Kossuth 
was then introduced to the Mayor, but she was un- 
able to speak, being so deeply affected. The Mayor 
introduced two or three gentlemen who had come 
off with him, and M. Kossuth, taking each of them 
by the hand, said, Ah! nowl feel lam free, I 
am free when I touch your soil.“ The reporters of 
the Times and Daily News were of the party, and 
they concur in representing that Kossuth stands 
about five feet eight inches in height, and has a 
slight and apparently not strongly knit frame. His 
face is rather oval. A pair of bluish grey eyes, well 
set bencath a full and arched brow, give an ani- 
mated and intellectual look to his countenance. 
His forehead, high and broad, is deeply wrinkled, 
and time gat co begun to grizzle a head of etraight 
dark hair, and to leave a bald spot behind. When 
speaking, his earnestness and benevolence are most 
striking. He is decorated, of course, with the 
beard and moustache, though they are kept more 
carefully trimmed than seems to be the case with 
most of his followers, IIis dress was plain and 
simple—a surtout slightly braided in front; but in 
other respects with much of the quiet unpretending 
air of an English gentleman, thus presenting a great 
contrast to his followers, who were decorated with 
a profusion of feathers in their hats, and of scarlet 
lace on their surtouts. Hlis suite consists of M. and 
Madame Lemmi and child; M. Karade, Lieut.-Col. 
Thasz, Captain Torok, General Wisdiky, Colonel 
Pazyieniski, Capt Lusahowski, and Lieut. Kossack ; 
his two aides-de-camp, his secretary, and the 
tutor to his children. Ve passengers who were on 
board seemed to take great interest in their fellow- 
voyager, and entered heartily into the warm recep- 
tion that was prepared for him. 

When the packet arrived at the entrance of the 
dock, an indescribable scene met the eye of Kossuth 
and his companions, as they paraded the decks— 
thousands of people all round the edge of the dock 
waiting to give them a hearty * Hail to England,” 
Continuous cheers rent the air as the Madrid“ 
passed through the mouth of the docks, At the 
spot fixed for the berth of the ship a stupendous 
crowd had assembled. Barriers were erected to keep 
the people from the ship, but they were broken down, 
and the masses pressed to the edge of the dock to 
the imminent danger of the foremost. The large 
party of Hungarians present grected Kossuth with 
maddened enthusiasm, The most endearing terme 
apparently that the Hungarian language would 
admit of were shouted out tohim. As the vessel 


was proceeding to her moorings a boat, in which 
were Mr, ey, the American consul, M. Pulesky, 
and Madame Pulezky, boarded her. The meetin 
between the latter and the Kossuth family touch 
all bystanders. M. Kossuth pressed Madame 
Pulszky to his heart, while his eyes filled with tears, 
which slowly rolled down his cheeks. M. Pulszky 
saluted Madame Kossuth as warmly, and she and 
Madame Pulszky flew into each other's arms, kissed 
each other, and wept in turns, M. Pulezky, too, 
was deeply affected. The children were then 
embraced, and a general shaking of hands took 
place. Repeated rounds of cheering broke from the 
crowd, mingled with the Hungarian Hurrahe, and 
wild shouts of Eljen Kossuth! LIandkerchiefs 
—white, red, and every colour—were waved in a 
perfect cloud, and it seemed as if the band of com- 
patriots were 1 to carry off their chief ee) 
After some delay, the vessel got alongside; . 
Kossuth and his family bade adieu to the captain 
and passen and ascended the ladder to the shore. 
The Mayor led Madame Kossuth up the gangway. 
M. Kossuth himself escorted Madame Pulszky, 
and the rest of his attendants followed. The moment 
he set his foot upon the quay his countrymen 
crowded round him; many of them threw them- 
selves upon his neck ; all seized his hand, kissed and 
shook it as if they could not be persuaded to part 
with it. The example thus set by the foreigners 
was contagious among their English neighbours, who 
did not venture, indeed, to observe the kissing part 
of the welcome, but were eager in the shaking of 
hands; and many brawny arms were extended, and 
many an honest nglish grip was given to the Hun- 
garian, who seemed much affected by this cordial 
mode of tion, heartily entered into it, and with 
ht good-will shook every hand that could reach 

h After some little time he and his family 
entered an open carriage drawn by four horses, 
that had been prepared for him by the Mayor; his 
attendants followed in another carriage ; and he pro- 
ceeded to the Mayor's place of business (extensive 
coach works) above the Bar. The carriage was 
decorated with the national colours of Hungary, and 
was preceded by men bearing the union jack and the 
stars and stripes of America, and by bands of music. 
The whole route of the procession was lined by a 
dense multitude of people, and the windows and 
balconies of the houses were crowded with well- 
dressed ladies waving their handkerchicfs to Kossuth 
as he passed standing in the carriage. There was 
loud and continuous cheering all along the route, 
the bells ringing from every steeple, and men crowd- 
ing round the carriage, and pressing forward to shake 
hands with the hero. This continued till the car- 
riage arrived at the Mayor's place of business, where 
the crowd had gathered the densest, and here the 
hand-shaking was redoubled ; the crowd pressed in 
from all parts, and it seemed as if Kossuth would not 
be allowed to leave the carriage till he had shaken 
hands with the whole population of Southampton, 
He was at last, however, permitted to leave the 
vehicle and enter the house, followed by a few 
friends of the Mayor and the whole of the ILungarians 
whohad come to Southampton to witness his landing. 
As he passed through the Mayor's premises he was 
reeted by the whole of the workmen—scores of 
— English artizans giving him thoroughly 
English cheers. In front of the house was a dense 
mass of people, calling for Kossuth to address them, 
After a short rest, he appeared with the Mayor on the 
balcony, Again shouts rent the air, and the musio 
struck up. When silence was restored, Kossuth 
commenced addressing the immense and eager crowd 
befure him—and this was his first speech to an Eng- 
lish audience :— 

I beg you will excuse my bad English. Seven weeks 
back I was a prisoner in Kutayah, in Asia Minor. Now 
I am a free man owe y I am a free man because 
glorious England chose it [cheers]. That England 
chose it, which the genius of mankind selected for the 
resting-monument of its greatness, and the spirit of 
freedom for his happy home. Cheered by your sympathy, 
which is the anchor of hope to oppressed humanity, with 
the view of your frecdom, your greatness, and your 
happiness, and with the consciousness of my ee 
land in my breast, you must excuse, for the emotion 
feel [cheers]—the natural consequence of so striking a 
change and so different circumstances [cheers]. So 
excuse me for not being able to thank you so warmly as 
lL tcel, for the generous reception in which you honour 
in my undeserving person the cause of my country 
[cheers]. LI only hope God Almighty may for ever bless 
you and your glorious land. Let me hope you will be 
willing to throw a ray of hope and consolation on m 
native land by this your generous reception cheers 
May England be ever great, glorious, and free fencers , 
but let me hope, by the blessing of Almighty God, and 
by our own steady perseverance, andjby your own gene- 
rous aid, that Kugland, though sheAnay ever remain the 
most glorious spot on earth, will Hot remain for ever the 
only one where freedom wells cheers]. Inhabitants of the 
generous town of Southampton! in shaking hands with 
your Mayor, my best and truest friend [here he turned 
round to the Mayor and shook hands with his worship 
energetically, amid much cheerinz}, I have the honour 
to thank you, and to salute, with the deepest respect, 
you, the inhabitants of the industrious, noble minded, 
enlightened, and prosperous city of Southampton [voci- 

us cheers), 

He then bowed to the crowd and retired, Th, 
Mayor next led Madame Kossuth to the front of th 

balcony, when the crowd cheered her vociferouslye 
which the lady, who was apparently labouring under, 
deep emotion, acknowledged by waving her hand- 
kerchief, The children were also led to the front, 
and one enthusiastic admirer lifted the youngest boy 
up to the top of the balustrade—a proceeding tho 
little fellow did not appear much to like—when 
again cheers broke forth. The band in the street 
here struck up ** Auld lang syne,“ and a great pro- 
portion of the crowd joined yocally in the air; thus 
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improvising a serenade. Kossuth, who had again 
come to the front, l of the Mayor what was 
the tune that seemed so powerfully to excite the 
sympathies of the people; and the Mayor explained 
that it was customarily sung on occasions of cordial 
welcome, When it had been concluded, the Mayor 
stepped forward and said —“ Gentlemen, I thank 
you for the kind reception 1— have to Kos- 
suth. You will bear me witness that I have taken 
no means whatever to induce any man to leave his 
work; but I am glad to see such a noble specimen 
of the well-conducted people of England present.“ 
Kossuth again came forward and said — Gen- 
tlemen, it is a glorious sight to see a Queen 
—— the throne resenting the principles of 
liberty [long and loud cheering]. That is a sight 
which you enjoy in Britain. It is also a glorious 
sight to see the public authorities, the municipalities 
of the towns elected by the free choice of the peo 
—that they are the first to take the lead in ng 
out the wishes of the people. Gentlemen, three 
cheers for my best friend, the Mayor of Southamp- 
ton.“ The cheers were heartily given. The band 
then played God save the Queen,” and n the 
crowd joined heartily in the anthem. On its con- 
clusion, Kossuth again addressed them, and said, “ I 
thank you once again for your generous welcome, 
and now, in bidding P ng adieu for a short time, 
allow me to express warm feelings of my heart 
by proposing that you should join with me in giving 
three for your gracious Queen.“ Then eee 
off his hat, he led the cheering in a manner whic 
seemed to indicate that he was no stranger to the 
practice; and it is needless to say that his call was 
2 responded to by the crowd. Ile ended 

an impressive “God bless you all!” and 
bowing, retired with his family into the room, and 
the crowd began slowly to disperse. 

Tt had been that two addresses—one by 
the — eat another by the inhabitants at lar 
—should be presented to Kossuth in the Town Hall, 
and later in the afternoon the interior of the Bar 
gate was filled with a number of the most respect- 
able inhabitants of Southampton. The members of 
the corporation assembled in their robes of office, 
the sword and mace were laid on the table, and all 
the municipal state and formalities were observed 
on the occasion, A little before five o'clock, M. 
Kossuth, accompanied by the Mayor, arrived in the 
hall, and was welcomed with loud cheers. Most of 
his Hungarian friends were again present, and there 
were several gentlemen who appeared as delegates 
from other towns, The Mayor then addressed M. 
Kossuth in an energetic speech, which was loud! 
applauded throughout. He pronounced a very hig 
panegyric on the ex-Governor's acts, character, and 
career, and said he felt satisfied the people of 
England looked on Kossuth as 6 great and noble 
man, equal to Sydney, to Hampden, or to Washing- 

ton, and when he was laid in his grave his name 
would be handed down to posterity as theirs had 
been. The address (which has already appeared 
in our columns) was then read by the town clerk, 
Mr. Deacon, and was handed to M. Kossuth, amid 
great cheering. When it had subsided, M. Kossuth 
addressed the meeting as follows : — 


Mr. Mayor and gentlemen of the municipality of the 
town and county of Southampton, excuse me, an unpre- 
tending stranger, for not being able in your own lan- 
guage duly to express the warmest sentiments of thanks 
and gratitude for the honour of your generous welcome, 
and for those generous sentiments which you, Mr. Mayor, 
were pleased to address to me [cheers]. I was already 
before my arrival bound by lasting gratitude to the town 
of Southampton for numerous tokens of the most high- 
minded sympathy with the cause of my dear native land, 
and of protection to its exiles; but being unprepared 
for the honour of this occasion, you will excuse a few 
words, I may say inspired by your presence, and said to 

ou without any preparation [cheers]. It is indeed un 

onour to be welcomed by the people of England in 
this noble town. Itisthe highest gratification to me 
that it was the municipality of the first town I had the 
honour to meet, which receives me in such a generous 
manner. It is not on this day only, but from my early 
uth, that this glorious country had a mighty share in 
my destiny [cheers]. I was used to look on England 
as on the Book of Life, which had to teach me and the 
nations of Europe how to live [loud cheers]. Through 
three centuries the house of Austria has exhausted 
ageinst Hungary the arts of open violence and secret 
intrigue, and it was our municipal institutions which 
still, among the most arduous circumstances, conserved 
to Hungary some spirit of public lite, and some part of 
constitutional liberty [loud cheers]. It was at the time 
when this fatal sickness of political feeling began to 
centralize every power, and to tutor the people into this 
notion of political wisdom—when this fatal sickness, I 
say, spread over the continent, aud made its way even 
to my own country, so that it became almost the fashion, 
and almost a mark of intelligence, to bend towards the 
doctrine of centralisation—that I, my humble self, with a 
few friends who stood by me, struggled against this storm 
against thdse rushing waves coming over the spirit of 
Europe, because I regarded, and I ever shall regard, 
municipal public life as a public benefit, without which 
there is no practical freedom whatever [loud cheers], 
and for the loss of which I think all ministerial respon- 
sibilities and Parliamentary privileges but a pitiful 
equivalent [cheers], In this land is seen the finest 
fruits of this conquest of liberty; the glory outside, the 
freedom within, unwithered by the blighting finger of 
centralisation — ¥ When 1 first read the French 
constitution, I foretold that the great and glorious French 
nation should yet have to go through many storms, 
because it did not abandon its fatal principle of cen- 
tralization ; and because it is only in municipal insti- 
tutions freedom can be developed [loud cheers}. That 
my conviction. Sir, | hope England will be 

for ever“ great, glorious, and free; but when I look 
to history, and see what is this land and the English 
race, the only single one which is free in both hemi- 
spheres of the world, and when 1 look for the key of 
freedom, L readily confess I believe that it is not 


only those municipal institutions, which are not absorbed 
by the propensity to centralization, which so conserved 
that freedom, though under different forms of govern- 
ment—there in England under a monarchical form, in 
America under a republican form—that it was not those 
institutions only, but the spirit of the le embodied 
in them, which made these two great offeprings of a 
1 thus great, glorious, and free eers}. 
Therefore, it is with the highest satisfaction I receive 
this address from your hands, and from the Corporation 
of Southampton. As to my own humble self, conscious 
of no merit, and never aspiring to any reputation but 
that of a plain, honest man, faithful to the duty of a 
true friend of freedom and of a patriot, I could not for- 
bear to feel perplexed to see myself the object of such 
undeserved ours, were I not aware that this gene- 
rous manifestation is intended rather nly to coun- 
tenance that principle of freedom, of justice, of popular 
rights, for which my nation 80 — r and 
which you so 12 enjoy [loud J. It is a 
glorious position the Eng race holds—almost the 
only one that is free—the only one the freedom of which 
has to fear neither the changes of time nor the ambition 
of man, provided it keeps to its institutions, provided 
that the public spirit of the people continues to safe- 
guard that which is best for the exigencies of the time, 
and that their manly resolution never fails to meet those 
exigencies [cheers]. This watchfulness and resolution 
being the chief guarantee of your country's greatness 
and happiness, I take for the most consoling hope to 
oppressed humanity; for I have the most firm conviec- 
tion that the freedom and greatness of England are in 
intimate connexion with the destinies and liberty of 
Europe. It is not without reason that my native land 
and all oppressed nations look up to you, as to the elder 
brother to whom the Almighty has not in vain imparted 
the ö to guide the tide of human destiny There is 
one thing thatis a prominent feature in your race—a 
result of no small importance in our struggles—that the 
sentiments of this race are spreading over the world, 
and that it is not the least of the glories you call your 
own that the ey of England appear to be resolved 
to take the lead in the new direction of the public 
opinion of the world, out of which the highest blessi 

will flow. The generous sympathy of the people 
of England for my bleeding, struggling, down-trodden, 
but not broken, native land [loud cheers], is one, 
but not the only one manifestation, by which England 


shows she is ready to accept this pose role 


of the elder brother of humanity [cheers]. This 
country, though it has not to fear any direct attack 
on its own liberty, still knows that its welfare and pros- 
perity, founded as they are on the continued develo 
ment of its own genius and industry, cannot be entirely 
independent of the condition of other nations, The 
people of England know that in neither social nor politi- 
cal respects can it be indifferent whether Europe be free 
or groaning under Russia and her satellites ; the people 
of England are conscious of their glorious position, and 
know that, while it conserves its freedom, it cannot 
grant the privilege to Russo-Austrian despots to dispose 
of the fate of Kurope, but must have its weight in the 
balanre of the destinies of Europe, or England would 
no more be an European power [loud cheers}. And it 
is this knowledge which is the source of hope and con- 
solation to my oppressed country, as well as to all the 
fellow-nations of Europe, for by the principle on which 
our freedom continues, and on which your happiness is 
ounded, and by your generous sentiment, we are 
assured that let the people of England once throw their 
weight into the balance of the fate of Europe, then they 
will never assist despotism, but freedom [cheers]; not 
injustice, but right; not the ambition of a few families, 
but the moral welfare and dignity of humanity [cheers]. 
Such were my expectations of the public spirit of Bri- 
tannia, which you by this generous address have raised to 
the level of conviciton, by assuring me you have the 
belief and hope that those principles for which we have 
struggled have a future in my own native land. Seeing 
you to entertain this hope and belief is almost like a 
victory itself [cheers], because this manifestation cannot 
fail to influence in the most effectual manper the public 
spirit of my nation, and to double her perseverance and 
my own in her cause [cheers]. And, besides, the pro- 
hecy of freedom is almost realized ; for when the people 
retel it you have the self-confident power to make 
good your owa words. I hope the Almighty will grant, 
before I leave this country and cross the ocean, and go 
to the young giant, the younger brother of your mighty 
rece, and thank him for the generous protection be- 
stowed on me, and entreat his brotherly hand for the 
future of Europe and of my own country, that I shall 
see established in full activity, and spread over these 
glorious isles, some of those mighty associations by 
which you carry the triumph of every great reform, and 
of every great principle in your constitution, lending 
ite attention to the solidarity of the independence 
of Hungary, with the hope that the peace of Europe 
and the uture of this country will take for its aim to 
give & pract cal direction to the sympathy of the people 
my poor down-trodden country—that the people of 
England will look upon my unhappy land, and that they 
will reduce to a ruling principle that sentiment of the 
public spirit of Britannia which evidently shows itself 
to be ready to accept the solidarity of the destiny of 
mankind, and especially of the liberty of Europe itself 
{cheers}. I thank you for the generous wishes you 
have bestowed on me. To me life in itself is not of value 
—but only so much as I can make some use of it to the 
liberty and independence of my own country, and to the 
benefit of humanity (cheering and applause); and, 
although | have to decline all praises bestowed on my 
own personal character,as | am conscious | have nothing 
done but only that which I considered my own simple 
duty to be, while I am sorry my modest faculties could 
not equal my devotion to my native land; still I take 
this expression as an encouragement to go on in that 
way which I took for the aim of my life, and which I 
hope the blessing of the ee: and the sympathy of 
the people of England, and of all generous hearts over 
the world, may help to carry to a happy issue (cheers). 
Let me, in pronouncing a most sincere wish for the hap- 
iness, greatness, and freedom of these glorious isles— 
et me repeat what I take to be a most glorious sight to 
see—your gracious Queen represcnting on the throne 
the principle of Tr [cheers]; and let me hope the 
acknowledgment of this principle will not only have a 
future in Europ, but that the time draws near when we 
shall have to applaud the succesa of those endeavours 
which now live in your generous sympathy, even in ad- 


versity aud misfortune, But itis much greater merit 


to acknowledge a principle in adversity than to pay a 
Date ne, prin — cheers}. kx 

my words cannot flow more freely ; my tongue has been 
gp to my own native land. I have not had time 


lewd ond’ protcened. applonens fallewed’ by. thres 
oud an applause, wed ree 
volleys of groans for Ea — 
De in his hand a 
Ir splendid Beg, © said he felt Hight honoured 
at entrusted corporation utham 
ton to t to their illustrious visitor that flag, 
which fallen into their hands under 
circumstances. It had been worked by his (Kos- 
suth’s) fellow-countrymen in New York, with the 
intention of presenting it to him in Hungary, but 
through some misunderstanding with the Custom- 
house suthorities it had remained in England. It 


had been purchased by the corporation of South- 


ampton to be presented to him that evening [loud 
228 He hoped his Excellency would receive it 
as a tribute to his worth and honour, and trusted 
that under it he would yet fight his way to victory 
(The flag was here handed to M. Kossuth amidst 
thunders of applause.) M. Kossuth, with great 
warmth of feeling, and pressing the flag to his 
breast, said, I receive it as a valuable trust en- 
trusted to me on behalf of the people of Hungary ; 
and I swear you, whatever may be our fate, cowar- 
dice or ambition shall never tarnish this flag [im- 
mense cheering]. He then the flag to the 
American consul, 
Another address—that of the working classes of 
Southampton—signed by eleven or twelve hundred 
—was then read by Mr. Falvey, on behalf of the 
Town committee, and presented to M. Kossuth, who 
replied: “ cannot but be deeply moved by such 
generous expressions of sentiment from the dear 
lovers of my country, and from the men who have, 
by that great gift of God—industry, raised this 
nation to be the pride and admiration of the world, 
I am happy to see this free country, where the noble 
sentiments of its people are elevated to the pitch of 
a principle. The English race is that out of which 
myself and my country must ever draw a continual 
impulse and encouragement. I again thank the 
inhabitants of Southampton for the honour of their 
erous sympathies” [great cheering]. The mem- 
— of the deputation were then severally intro- 
duced by the Mayor to M. Kossuth, who cordially 
shook hands with them all. 

Some one here cried out “ Three groans for the 
Times, on which the Mayor exclaimed, Stop, 
gentlemen, you are all Englishmen [a cry, the 
Times is not English!]. You must all feel that if 
the public press takes up a question, whether it 
takes up one side or the other, you are all benefited 
by it. I will tell you what to do—it must be much 
better to give three cheers for the Queen—three 
cheers for Louis Kossuth, and success to Hungarian 
independence, and another good one for Madame 
Kossuth and her family.“ It is needless to say that 
each of these calls was 9 responded to. 

Mr. C. Gilpin and Mr. George Dawson were 
discovered in the room, and loudly called for. Mr. 
C. Gilpin said that four hours ago he had the 

leasure to inform the Common Council of London 
that Kossuth was hourly expected, and had hastened 
down by the first train, for which Lord Dudley 
Stuart was just too late. Mr. G. Dawson congratu- 
lated himself that he had made the first speech, and 
written, he believed, the first newspaper article in- 
voking English support for the Hungarian cause, 
Birmingham had held the firet meeting on the sub- 
ect, and he had been charged with an address to 

ossuth, signed by 5,000 persons in one day. The 
people of — he continued, axe tho- 
roughly in earnest, spite of what any English 
journal may say [hear, hear]—mindful of the me- 
mories of Cromwell and Milton—to lift 3 their 
voice, and more if need be, in favour of liberty 
everywhere [great cheering]. We mean once more 
to revive the old English sentiment, to blow a blast 
of good warm wind on every prisoner in the prison- 
house of tyrants, and a blast of cold air on ever 
despot who keeps them there [renewed applause]. 
We mean once more—whether it be for Poerio, 
pining in the prison of Naples, or for glorious Hun- 
gary—to help to fight the good old cause for which 
our forefathers battled, and for which they bled. I 
hope (addressing Kossuth) you will respond to the 
invitation I am commissioned to offer you, to pay 
Birmingham a visit. If you come we will give you 
a welcome which shall do your heart good, and do I 
know not what for the heart of Austria“ [protracted 
cheering}. 

Some conversation followed as to the arrange- 
ments for Tuesday; and Mr. Falveyſinvited Kossuth, 
in the name of the working men, to a banquet, ac- 
cessible to those who could not pay 30s, each. His 
Excellency, after conferring with the Mayor, de- 
clined an . ans wer. ' 


SECOND DAY-—FRIDAY,. 


The ancient city of Winchester was, on Friday, 
the scene of unusual excitement, as soon as it 
became known that Kossuth would pass through it 
to the country house of the Mayor of Southampton, 
situated on an eminence outside the town. Some- 
thing very little exceeding an ordinary friendly visit 
was ut first contemplated; but the inhabitants of 
Winchester had determined upon making it a 


wiumph, The party left the town house of the 


— 


14861.) 


The Nonconformiss. 


Mayor of Southampton at eleven o'clock, in three 
carriages and four—M, Kossuth, the Mayor, Mr. 
Croskey, the American consul, Mrs, Croskey, and 
Madame Pulszki oocupying the first. An immense 
crowd cheered their departure from Southampton, 
and at the several villages on the route the inhabit- 
ants mustered in force to give them welcome. At 
Compton they were met by a cavalcade from Win 
chester. After quite a municipal war, the mayor 
and the majority of the corporation agreed to give 
the visitors a triumphant reception. 
more important of the clerical functionaries a similar 
feeling was exhibited ; but a section of the prebends 
had, it appeared, taken fright, and succeeded in 
communicating their fears to a portion of the town 
council, The consequence was that no bells were 
rung, nor did the municipality appear in form to 
welcome the stranger. But whatever deficiency 
might have been created by the b of the pre- 
bends or the fears of a few of the council, was amply 
supplied by the magnificent and spontaneous out- 
burst of popular welcome which met the visitors 
from the moment of their entrance into the town. 
It was cheese fair day in the ancient city, and there- 
fore the streets were more than ordinarily thronged, 
but far beyond the ordinary concourse on such occa- 
sions; the people from the surrounding country 
pouring in to pay their honest, unbought homage to 
the champion of constitutional liberty. The cortége 
entered at Kingsgate-street, and passing the college 


and Wolsey's Palace, proceeded through Cheesehill - 
street, into the High-street, where of 
the procession was much retarded by the dense 


accumulation of the people. Every window, ever 
balcony, every house-top, in fact, was studded wi 
welcoming faces, and above the crowd the Hungs- 
rian tricolor might be seen waving in every direc- 
tion. In the High-street one or two incidents 
stopped for a moment the progress of the cortége. 


One man pressed forward and exclaimed by way of | ; 


introduction, I am a working man and a patriot.” 
M. Kossuth bowed and said, It is the highest and 
most noble- minded designation any man can have.“ 
Another working man then stepped forward from the 
crowd, and tendered to Kossuth a glass of ale, which 
the latter gracefully accepted, and drank to the pros- 
verity of the city of Winchester. The Mayor of 

uthampton added, May they live a hundred 
years, and M. Kossuth live to see it“ —an addition 
which was received with hearty approval by the 
crowd, 

At length the carriages arrived at the residence of 
Mr. Andrews, a Chinese-built edifice, and called 
the Pagoda. Here the crowd was very dense, and 
greeted M. Kossuth with enthusiastic cheers, The 
party entered the house, while the people formed in 
aclump under the windows and cheered loudly. 
M. Kossuth presently appeared at the balcony and 
said;—** The reception | have now received I was 
totally upprepared for. I expected nothing of this 
kind, Words are but ideas, and I have no ideas. 
I have only feelings. I have towards you feelings— 
those of everlasting gratitude and thankfulness to 

ou. Lam here on sacred constitutional ground. 
Here is the place where your fathers have conquered 
liberty for you: show yourselves worthy of that 
liberty, not only by maintaining it, but by extending 
it to all people all over the world, I have deep 
respect for the inhabitants of Winchester, the oldest 
corporation in England, and, as I believe, the 
oldest corporation in the world [cheers], It is 
old in years, but young in sentiment, I thank you 
for your good wishes; may God Almighty for ever 
bless you!" [great cheers.} The Mayor of South- 
ampton then came forward and expressed the grati- 
fication he felt at having such a man under his roof. 
He wus a man with the heart of a lion and the mind 
of a giant, such a man as was made to strike off 
the fetters of slavery all over the world [cheers]. 
There was one thing he had done which would never 
be forgotten. Ile had emancipated — four 
millions of serfs in Hungary, who never could again 
be brought to slavery. He wished we had a few 
more Louis Kossuths in England [cheers]. If Kos- 
suth had been victorious he would have been the 
greatest patriot in the world, but his country was 
overthrown by horde’ of serfs and savages from 
Russia, and what was he now? Why, some of their 

arsons said he was a rebel [cheers and laughter]. 

Vell, at all events, his great desire was constitu- 
tional reform and liberty. Me (the Mayor) was glad 
to see him there, in 1 of threats, intimidation, 
and insulting letters. e had received him as he 
would receive him; aslong as he had a house he 
should have a part of it, and as long as he had a 
sixpence he should share it [loud cheers]. Several 
cheers were then given for the Mayor, the Queen, 
&c., and M. Kossuth and party then retired to partake 
of a diner. 

The party was joined in the course of the day by 
Mr. Cobden and Lord Dudley Stuart. The noble 
lord had previously escorted Madame Pulezky and 
her children to the train for London, where they 
were to be received and conducted to the mansion 
of Mr. Massingberd, in Euston-square, which is 
generously provided for the residence of the family 
while in England, 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY. 

This day, Mr. Andrews gave a handsome 
déjeuner at his residence in honour of his illustrious 
guest. Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. Cobden, the 
American Consul, M. Pulesky, and the leading Hun- 

arians, with several members of the Corporation— 
in all, about fifty gentlemen, as many as the room 
could be made to accommodate, were present, 

The Mayor huving given, in a warmly eulogistic 
speech, “the illustrious Kossuth,“ his Excellency 
rose amidst great cheering, and delivered in response 
§ long, truly eloquent, and most important speech, 


— — —— p ͥ́ꝓ——] — — 


Among the good speec 


= 


Although an extraordinerily correct and fluent 
8 er in our language, he has, like all men, to 

ink in his own ; and the transference of ideas from 
one tongue to the other, causes a slight hesitancy 
where there is not entire preparation. Conscious of 
this, the orator commenced with a graceful apology 
for it, and for the imperfect expression of those 
strong emotions which, as he finely said, are * not 


always subservient to eloquence.” Ile therefore is Bm 


proposed, instead of a vain attempt to make a 
h,“ to give a plain narration of facts 
rela to the Hungarian constitution and the 
struggle in ite defence. Those facts we have inter- 
woven with his personal biography, but we must 
introduce here one or two more remarkable passages. 
It was thus that he described the Magyar race and 
their relation to Turkey, Russia, and the House of 
Hapsburg :— 

Hungary was for more than eight hundred years a 
constituticeal monarchy ; and, — aps, this is no small 
4 of the elements of life which, in my notion, are 

be found when we consider the geographical position 
of Hungary, and the moral position of the native 
Magyar race—an Asiatic people thrust into the midst 
9 nations, without any kindred, without any 
affinity, without any resemblance,—and when we con- 
sider they were surrounded on all sides by absolute and 
despotic powers; on one side Surber. which encroached 
for centuries, not only upon civilization, but on religion, 
and where my poor nation was the bulwark of 
tianity in Europe; on the other side, the Russian em- 
pire, which has, not for the benefit of mankind cheers}, 
grown up ously in the one and a-half century; 
on the third side, the Austrian power, not the Austria 
of to-day, for that Austrian empire is a very new one, 
but the Government of the House of Hapsburg, which 
never, if there be told truth by history, gave one friend 
to political freedom—though one genius it had, one 
freedom, one friend to the rights 
in tion to the 


of which treaties is that the monarch should reign in 
Hungary by the same lineal succession as in the do- 
minions of the House of Austria; that the Austrian 
dynasty was recognised, and should remain kings of 

ungary, and thereupon the king took on himself a 
sacred duty, to respect and conserve the Hungarian 
constitution, and to rule and govern Hungary by its 
own public institutions according to its own ancient 
laws. And that was the duty of the king. He swore 
to God, he swore to the eternal God, that he hoped he 
would so bless him as he should keep that word [loud 
cheers]. Well, out of the thirteen kings we had of this 
house and dynasty, no one who knows anything of 
history can charge me with exaggeration when | say 
that their rule was one of continual perjury.— [M. Kos. 
suth spoke very earnestly and with emotion, dropping 
his voice so that the close of the sentence was not 
audible at the end o/ the table, and some person asked, 
„A rule of what?” He exclaimed, * Of perjury, gen- 
tlemen [loud cheers], that is the word—perjury 
loud and long-contiaued cheers followed his cmphatic 
elivery of the word.] I am a plain common man; I 
call things as they are. Now, when the Hungarian 
nation elected the House of Hapsburg to the throne of 
Hungary—of this Ilungary which is larger than 400,000 
German square miles, which is equal, as I am told, to 
100,000 English — miles, with a population of 
15,000,000 —no sma 1 gentlemen; no little patch 
of land—when she chose the House of Hapsburg all 
the other provinces of the Hapsburg were constitu- 
tional monarchies. Every other of these states had 
a constitution, and every one of these afterwards 
united to her had one too; but by and bye, through 
the course of three centuries, the House of Austria 
has gone on in a straight direction to be an absolute 
monarchy; and now, before our past struggle, not one 
place or province in her dominions had a constitution— 
the ambitious, despotic House of Austria—rather, I 
should say, the House of Hapsburg, had absorbed ever 
single one of them [loud cheers]. The constitutiona 
life of Hungary was not absorbed because it did not 
belong to the Austrian empire. — had no other 
connexion with Austria than Hanover had with England, 
with this difference only, that Hanover had a different 
line of succession, while the line of succession of Aus- 
tria and Hungary was the same. But we had laws and 
coronation oaths, and pacifications, which declare 
that there should be no connexion between Hungary 
and the House of Austria, but this, only to be ruled by 
the same soveteign—that Hungary should have a right 
to be ruled by its own laws, rights, and institutions; so 
much so, thatshould we happen to have a king come to 
the succession of the sovereignty, being a child in his 
minority, Hungary should not be governed by the same 
person as ruled over the Austrian provinces, because 
there existed in the House of Hapsburg a family treaty 
by which the eldest of the House 4 the tutor (i. e. 
regent) to the empire, but by the law in Hungary it 
must be a Palatine who rules as tutor of the king, and 
therefore there was this possibility, that aregent might 
have to govern Austria, while another regent was go- 
verning Hungary. Therefore the constitutional life of 
Hungary was pot absorbed, and chiefly was not absorbed 
because by the municipal institutions—by that strength 
which can never be broken [cheers) resisted the en- 
croachments of the Crown. I consider these municipal 
institutions to resemble in a fair instance the siege of 
Saragossa, where, after Napoleon’s army had taken the 
town they still had to fight single battles in every street 
[cheers]. So was it always in Hungary. 


After describing his proposition for the enfranchise- 
ment of the serfs, he showed the obstacles which 
were raised against it in the Hungarian Parliament 
by the influence of the Austrian Cabinet; and the 
resolution to which it brought him :— 


This measure did not mect the approbation of the 
House of Lords, because it was composed for the most 
part of functionaries named by the Government, or vf 
those who aspired to be the nominees of Government. 
Still, we were happy to have the most important part of 
the Lords of ator ar | with us, at the head of whom 
was the unfortunate, the worthy of a better fate, Louls 


Batthyany [cheers]. These supported the House of 
Commons. (seat he commission and Government went 
on to corrupt the county meetings, and I, seeing that 
we should get the worst in the end, and that the Go- 
vernment were carrying one after the other by violence 
and fraud, I prepesss nthe House of Commons that 
we should meet the continual encroachments of the Go- 
vernment by having recourse to the chief source of them. 
We saw that on the head of the King of H , who 
peror of Austria, two crowns are laid; the one 
was constitutional crown, the other an absolute crown. 
These two o te directions never could agree, the 
never could be united; which of them was to prevail, 
history will show; but as we felt that the Austrian 
crown was the source of all encroachments on the rights 
of Hungary, and that so as the two were united 
there would be no solidarit the fate of nations in 
the future—so long as the House of Hapsburg does not 
restore their rights to the people of Hungary, so long 
will you see a rebellion ready to break out against 
Austria; and Hungary, having freedom, it was her duty, 
ase brother, to seek to restore freedom to those 
other countries of which the House of Austria had de- 
rived them—seeing this, I proposed that it was our 
uty, as the elder brother of Austria, to go to the king 
and ask him to restore the constitutional liberties of the 
other portions of his dominions, and so by this means 
to put away the enchainment placed on the constitu- 
tional rights of Hungary. That was what I proposed. 
No just man can me — 7 that, d ng this 
measure that was universally accepted by Parliament, 
I was planning a revolution. No one will say I was a 
Red Repubdlican—the words of a true man, faithful to 
the rights of humanity, ever meet an eobo in the breasts 
of generous 1 — ä My 5 was 
translated into an, it was published in Vienna, it 
was read in the coffee-houses, in the. public resorts. 
And now the news of the French Revolution came upon 
us, and Vienna rose up in revolt [loud cheers]; that 
was the Austrian Revolution. I myself, with a know- 
ledge of all the circumstances of Burope before me, 
frankly own I decided not to be carried away by the ele- 
ments, but to take the reins of the elements into my own 


ruled bande [cheers], to avail myself to the utmost of the 
ary | Opportunity which God had given—not Hungary made 


[loud cheers}. 


He came next to the deputation to Vienna, after the 
revolution had broken out there. The remainder of 
this admirable oration we must give entire :— 


A 4 of which I was a member, headed by the 
Archduke Palatine, was sent to Viennain the name of 
the future of Hungary and of Austria, and of the peace, 
and happiness, and tranquillity of Hungary, to ask the 
sanction of the king to these propositions. We were 
also instructed ‘to ask the emperor to restore to our 
friends in the other nations, and to our fettered brothers 
in Austria, their constitutional rights,and to interpose 
the word of Hungary la their favour. The agitation was 
then great in Vienna, as almost it was in every other 
country in Europe, save this England only, which, 
partes, once established ita peace by revolution, can 
enjoy its public liberties without any desire for another. 
Here all was quiet—on the continent all was movement. 
The Government of Austria still hesitated to give us 
our rights. I went up to the Imperial lalace, and 1 told 
them there that if the deputation was kept long waiting 
I would not guarantee what the consequences would be, 
or that the movement that was taking place would not 
reach Hungary if we were discomfited and disappointed 
in our just expectations, and I therefore entreaied them 
to do us justice. They promised they would do so if 
only Vienna was quiet, but that they did not wish it to 

appear that the House of Hapsburg was compelled b 
its fears to be just and generous (cheers and leughter}, 
This was one of the movements in which | in my own 
humble person was a strange example of the various 
changes of human life. Myself, an humble, unpretend- 
ing son of modest Hungary, was in the condition that 
I had the existence of the House of Hapsburg and all 
its crowns here io my hand, [M. Kossuth here stretched 
out his arm with clenched fist acrossthe table, Tre- 
mendous cheering} I told them,“ Be just to my father- 
land, and 1 will give you peace and tranquillity in 
Vienna.” They promised me to be just, and I gave 
them peace and tranquillity in Vienna in twenty-four 
hours; and before the Eternal God who will make 
responsible to Him my soul—before history, the inde- 
pendent judge of men and events, I have a right to say 
the House of Hapsburg has to thank its existence to 
me. At last sanction was given, but while we received 
the promise of the king in one room, in the other room 
the Duchess Bophia, mother of the nt king, and 
sister of Francis Joseph, was plotting with Metternich 
how to get rid of this word and sanction. In a few 
days afterwards the King, who was afterwards deposed, 
came to Presburg, and sanctioned publicly our laws. 1 
was there as a member of the ministry, in which 1 was 
what you call First Lord of the Treasury, which I was 
forced to accept. I say 8, because I can call the pub- 
lic knowledge of my nation—my enemies in my nation 
as well as my friends—tbat | always considered office 
and power as a burden and as no glory; but that it was 
myself who, before going up to Vienna with the laws for 
sanction, addressed to the people of Presburg (assembled 
below) from the balcony, taking Louis Batthyani, my 
oor friend, by the — “Don't cheer myself. Here 
. the man who shall be, who must be, First Minister, 
President of Hungary ;" but Baitthyany refused to ac- 
cept it, so I was forced to accept it; and I state this 
because I see it is said in some papers that | made 
myself Minister. We came down to Pesth, and, in a 
few days after, the Serbs revolted—astirred up, as fe was 
uite clearly proved afterwards, by the intrigues of the 
— of Vienna. They took for pretext that in the 
diplomes there was a treaty that a part of Hungary, 
containing about 200,000 people, was given to them, 
which nobody denied; but their design was, as is now 
uite clear, to separate that part of Hungary, and to 
— in separate provinces, the Banat and Buchna, 
though they contain 2,000,000 inhabitants, out of which 
only about 300,000 or 400,000 re Serbs; some are Wal- 
——ů— some speak the German tongue; but the 
Hungarian Government, seeing there must be some 
plot by which the poor people were misled, did not 
employ all the necessary strength to suppress it; be- 
sides, I must also state that one of the chief political 
manuvres of Metternich was ever and ever to oppress 
one nation by another; but our army was drawn out of 
one in Italy—end we 
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ary. Without entering into details, I will only state 
that the revolt spread itself over Croatia, which de- 
clared it was independent of — oy! without any 
reason at all. And I will state that the head of this re- 
volt of the Serbs and Croats was the Ban Jellachich. 
We entreated the king to give his command to convoke 
Parliament, in order to take measures against these in- 
ternal disturbers. The king gave his consent, and I, as 
Minister of State, stood by the side of the Archduke 
Palatine when he received the order of the king, who 
had fled from Vienna to Innspruck, where he had been 
visited by a deputation from Pesth, sent by the Diet, 
invitipg him to come to Buda, to rely on them, and that 
they would defend him against half the world [cheers] ; 
and it has been proved that the Hungarians can defen 
the Crown [cheers]. I stood by the side of the Arch- 
duke Palatine when he read the declaration of the king, 
that he solemnly condemned the damnable efforts of 
Jellachich, and of the Serbs, and Croats, and Wal- 
lachians who had rebelled against the common liberty 
of the land, which they enjoyed, without any distinction 
of the language they might use, or the church to which 
they belonged. At that very time that the orders were 
given by the Ministers of Hungary to put down this 
revolt against the law, and that the king had convoked 
his faithful Parliament of Hungary, to provide as well 
for the army as for the financial means to defend 
and protect the realm, that was done; and, in 
the convocation of the kingdom, Il saw one of the 
grandest sights of my life, when nearly four hundred 
representatives rose as one man, and stopping me in the 
address which I was making, declared,“ You shall have 
it—you shall have all you want.“ While we were 
engaged in making these legislative provisions, the bat- 
tle of Novarro, or rather the battle of Costlanga, was 
won by the armics of Austria, and the House of Haps- 
burg was saved. Now was the moment to crush Ilun- 
gary. The king issued a proclamation in which Jella- 
chich, who had been proclaimed a traitor to his country, 
was lauded as his most faithful servant, and thanks were 
iven to him for his services, and in which the king 
ged him to go on against the Hungarians. (“ Oh, 
oh.“] There was not an honest man in the world who 
would not pronounce against such an actasthat. We 
had no army—not more than 5,000 men—he came down 
upon us with 30,000 men. We met him. We took, 
with our army, two generals, 12,000 men, and their 
artillery ; and this we did with people armed with scythes 
and without discipline. Jellachich himself, seeking for 
a truce of two days only, obtained it; and in the mean- 
time, breaking his word of honour and his faith, he made 
his escape. 74 shame.“ ] We followed him. I was 
President of the Council, because at the time there was 
no ministry, for the ministers had resigned as soon as 
the king ‘sued his proclamation, low could they 
continue to act as ministers with such an order from the 
king? [cheers.] Now came an order that Parliament 
should be dissolved, which was forbidden by the consti- 
tution and by the laws, as the budget was not fixed; and 
further, the order stated that the king, superseding all 
constitutional rights, gave, as to his a/ter ego, Jellachich 
power to govern Llungary as Dictator—that very Jella- 
chich whom he had declared to be a traitor [cheers]. We 
said, when we received this order—this is no order at 
all, it is not signed by a responsible Minister—Parlia- 
ment cannot be dissulved, because the budget is not yet 
fixed, and the ministry having resigned steps must be 
taken to conduct our defence. Jellachich cscaped 
towards Vienna—I ordered to follow him. When he 
came to the frontier of Austria, I sent up instructions 
to the officer in command of the army to send to the 
commander of the Austrian army that he might be 
asked to respect the law of neutrality, and not to give 
any shelter to those who had revolted against us; but 
the Austrians not only protected him, but his troops 
joined the Austrian army. The Austrian army joined 
him—the siege of Vienna was made, and after that 
these two armies came into Hungary under the com- 
mand of Windischgratz, calling us, and especially my 
humble self, rebels. We opposed, we struggicd, we 
fought battles ; history will tell how [cheers], but still I 
must add one single thing, and thatis, that though we had 
been victorious, defeated the imperial armies in repeated 
battles, though the Emperor of Austria issued a procla- 
mation, dated the 4th of March, 1849, when he, relying 
on the false report of the Camarilla of a victory in a 
battle that never was won, declared by one scratch of 
his pen that he blotted out Hungary from the list of 
nations, that that kingdcm no more existed, that its con- 
stitution was torn up, and that Hungary was declared 
to be incorporated in the Austrian empire, and ruled 
according to the laws which his good pleasure would 
give—notwithstanding we had beaten our enemies—not- 
withstanding this proclamation which severed all ties 
between Austria and Hungary—still we did not even 
2 a . with the House of Hapsburgh. 
Vhen did I make the proposal no more ‘to acknowledge 
the House of Hapsburgh? When I got true and exact 
intelligence that the Kussian intervention was decided 
op, and had been accepted, and when I had got, I am 
aorry to say, the intelligence that in order to avoid this 
Russian intervention we had no help in the world—from 
nobody—po, not one. [Here overcome by irrepressible 
emotion the voice of M. Kossuth faltered, be burst into 
tears, and for some moments was incapable of proceed- 
ing, while a burst of sympathy broke from the assembly. 
As soon as he had recovered he proceeded, still agi- 
tated] :—then I considered matters in my conscience, 
and I came to the resolution that either my nation must 
submit to the deadly stroke aimed at her life, or, if we 
were not cowards enough, not base enough to accept 
this suicide, it would not be amiss to put as the reward 
of our struggles—our fatal struggles—that which should 
have the merit of being worthy the sacrifice of the 
people; and if we had to contest with two great em- 
pires, if we had no one to ~~ us, if we had no friend, 
and to contest in our struggles for the liberties of Europe, 
because now the Hungarian question rose Europe 
high,“ it assumed the dignity of an European ques- 
tion—if it was our fate to struggle for the liberties of 
Europe as once we had struggled for her Christianity, 
and if God should bless us, I proposed as a reward the 
in i pendence of Hungary, and it was accepted [cheers]. 
That is the statement, the bricf—no, not the brief, but 
the true statement of the relations between Hungary 
and Austria. What was the result? How we fell—let 
me not speak about it—laſter a pause] that is a matter 
of too deep sorrow to dwell on. So much I can say, 
that though forsaken by the whole world, I am to-day 
confident we should have been a match for the combined 
forces of these two despotic empires, but that it was my 
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fault,and my debility, that I, the Governor of Hun- 
gary, who had the lead of this great cause, had 
not faculties enough to match Rassian diplomacy, 
which knew how to introduce treason into our —_ 
[cheers]; but had I been capable even to imagine all 
these intrigues we should not have fallen. Asit is, you 
know the House of Hapsburg as a dynasty, is gone ; it 
exists no more—it merely vegetates. The emperor 
can * act by the whim and will of his master, the 
Czar. If only the Czar would not threaten every por- 
tion of the world where the prayers for liberty rise up 
from the nation to Almighty God—if the people of 
England would only decide that the Russian should not 
— his foot on the nations of Europe—if England would 

ut only say Stop—and nothing more—the boast of Pas- 
kievitch, that he would put his foot on the neck of Hun- 
gary, would never be realized, and Hungary, I am sure, 
would have knowledge enough, truth enough, and cou- 
rage cnough, to dispose of its own domestic matters, as it 
is the sovereign right of every nation of the world —— 
cheers], and to put down any aggression on her liberty 
[cheers]. Excuse me, gentlemen, if I have not answered 
your expectations; I fear thatI have tired you. [Loud 
cries of No, noz“ Go on, go on.“ ] My intention was 
to show you the past of my country was worthy of your 
generous sympathies because it has struggled in a fair 
cause, it has struggled valiantly for its national existence, 
which, once lost, there is no resurrection more for the peo- 
ple [cheers]. That is the case of my country. I wish to 
secure for her your generous sympathy for this plain ex- 
position of facts. The principle involved is one which 
you houour, the cause has been honoured in my un- 
deserving person. When 8 on your shores I was 
received by my kind friend the Mayor, the father of the 
unfortunate, brother to the oppressed. Happy is the 
nation where such men as he rise from the people, 
for I have heard that it is one of his glories that he has 
risen by his own energy, by his own perseverance, by 
his own integrity, from the people, and it is the glory of 
England that such men rising from the people gain the 
ove and the confidence of their eounttymen [loud cheers] 
Let me, in returning my best thanks, my heartfelt ac- 
knowledgmen's forthe reception you have given me, 
ose, with the deepest affection and respect, „the 

ealth of the Mayor of Southampton.” 


When the prolonged and earnest cheering which 
followed had subsided, the Mayor returned thanks, 
and gave the healths of Lord D. Stuart, Mr. Cob- 
den, and the liberal members of Parliament. M. 
Kossuth interrupted the proceedings fora moment 
to explain that in Hungary there was no aristocracy 
of race, but simply one of birth. The Magyars, 
who numbered about eight millions, had noblemen 
manufacturers and peasants among them the same 
as the other races. 

Lord Stuart and Mr. Cobden respectively re- 
sponded to the toast, Mr. Cobden, after expressing 
his respect and admiration for M. Kossuth, and 
sympathy with the cause of constitutional liberty, 
as represented by him, went on to speak of non- 
intervention—a subject on which he was almost 
fanatical.“ He characterised the invasion of Hun- 
gary by Russia as the greatest scandal of modern 
civil zation. There had been more intervention 
under the Whigs than by the Tories, so that we had 
not clean hands in the matter. But if we acted 
upon the sound principles of international influence, 
the word Stop,“ applied to Russia, would be as 
conclusive as if we spoke with the voice of a 
thousand cannon. IIe hoped America would ad- 
here to the wise course of not interfering in Euro- 
pean politics. M. Kossuth must expect to be 
— with every calumny by the organs of 
Russia, and to be accused of violating every com- 
mandment in the Decalogue. The only regret 
would be that there was not an cleventh command- 
ment to charge him with breaking it [laughter]. 
He had himself been accused of every crime short 
of actual murder; but he would assure him, that in 
England, these shafts of calumny had very littleeffee’, 
so long as you have truth and justice on your side. 
He hoped, also, that M. Kossuth would not allow 
himself to be identified with any political party or 
class; for the sympathy with him was national. 
Mr. Croskey, the American Consul, in responding 
to the toast of his health, remarked that the doc- 
trine of non-intervention had been bequeathed to 
them by Washington, and they still looked upon it 
as un sacred bequest. But there were many of his 
countrymen who considered that, with their in- 
creased power and their dazzling future, a new and 
a somewhat different policy might be forced upon 
them. He hoped, when introduced into the arena 
of European politics, it would be as the ally of 
England upon some such great constitutional cause 
as that of the independence of Hungary. Hand-in- 
hand with Great Britain no combination of despotic 
governments could re-enact the terrible drama of 
placing the foot of absolutism upon the neck of 
national independence and constitutional freedom, 

M. Kossuth again rose, apologising for doing so 
by saying that hespoke from inspiration ; and could 
yet speak volumes from the warmth of his heart. 
Ife had not pictured to himself such a greeting as he 
had received ; and he devoutly thanked God for the 
eloquent words of friendship he had heard that day, 
from the representatives of both peoples; giving him 
renewed hope that through the justice of the Eternal 
his country should yet regain her libertics. Imbued 
with eastern habits, he would venture to give them 
an Eastern tale told by a Jew, named Aaron the wise, 
to Saladin, who urged him‘to become either a Chris- 
tian or Mahomedan. There was once a Shah, who 
had in his possession a most precious ring, amongst 
the stones of which was an opal which had this sin- 
gular quality, that it rendered whatever man who 
wore the ring agrecable before God and man, The 
Shah grew old, having three sons, all of whom he 
loved equally well, so that he was at a loss to which 
he should give this precious ring, which would make 
the possessor agreeable before God and man, At 
length he called upon a cunning goldsmith, and told 


him to make two other rings so exactly like the one 
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he then had, that he himself should not be able to 
distinguish one ring from the other. Upon his death- 
bed the Shah called his sons around him, and present- 
ing chem with three rings, told them that one of 
them had the attribute of making its possessor agree- 
able both before God and man. He knew not 
which ring was the true one, and fortune must decide, 
but he trusted that each would consider himself the 
ay pte it; so that to whosoever’s lot it might 
all, all would show by the propriety of their con- 
duct that they were deserving of it. Now, added 
M. Kossuth, as thereare different ways to Heaven, 
there may also be, and there are, different ways to 
the promotion of the happiness and welfare of the peo- 
ple. The por of England and America required no 
change of institutions, only their further develo 
ment—they were masters of their own fate.“ Ile 
concluded, ‘Let me then toast this meeting, by 
expressing my sincere wish that the time may not 
be far distant when, in accordance with the gener- 
ous sentiments I have listened to from my honoura- 
ble friends, the sovereign rights of the people will 
be universally acknowledged, despotic governments 
cease, and the world be free“ [loud cheering]. 
The proceedings shortly afterwards terminated. 


FOURTH DAY—S8UNDAY, 


In the —7 M. Kossuth accompanied his host 
to Winchester Cathedral to attend divine service, 
going and returning as privately as possible. In the 
after part of the day he was visited by a number of 
friends, including General Klapka and Count Alex- 


ander Teleki, the latter a relative of Prince Albert. 


PIFTH DAY—MONDAY. 

M. Kossuth left Winchester at half-past nine for 
the train to London, which he visited in order to 
consult some eminent physician as to the state of 
his health, which has been much impaired b cape 
tivity, and to spend a few hours with his family. 


SIXTH DAY— TUESDAY, 


M. Kossuth remained in London till the noon of 
yesterday, returning to Southampton by the two 
o'clock train. He was received at the station by 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord Charles Fitzroy, the Hon, 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Wilcox, M. P. for Southampton, the 
Mayor, and several members of the corporation. 
There was also a numerous assemblage waiting to 
gratify their feelings by sceing and cheering him; 
and he was followed by a running crowd to the house 
of the American consul, which was gaily decorated 
with Ilungarian, American, and English flags. There 
he partook of a dener, and then proceeded to the 
Mayor's business residence, whero he was greeted as 
heartily as before, While resting here, the deputa- 
tions from Leicester, Sheffield, Durham, Sunderland, 
and other towns, presented their addresses; but 
Kossuth was unable, from fatigue, to give more than 
brief verbal answers. At six o'clock, he set out in 
the Mayor's carriage for the Banquet. The streets 
were as crowded as on the day of his arrival, and 
the people cheered as enthustastically. So dense 
was the crowd, and so urgent the congratulations, 
that Kossuth was obliged to alight at some distance 
from the Town IILall, and proceed thither afoot. 

The banquet took place in the ancient Town Hall, 
which was handsomely decorated with flags and 


_flowers, the name of the honoured guest being em- 


blazoned on the walls in various devices. A large 
portion of the hall was allotted to the ladies, among 
were the Mayoress, and Miss Croskey, the daughter 
of the American consul. A magniticent dinner was 
provided, and it is hardly necessary to add that the 
room was densely crowded—indeed, so great was 
the public interest on the occasion, that five guineas 
were offered for tickets in the course of the morning. 
The Mayor presided in his robes of office, having 
the mace before him. On his right sat M. Kossuth 
appearing, we are sorry to say, in very indifferent 
health--attired in a close-fitting frock coat with open 
sleeves. At the Mayor's table were Lord D. Stuart, 
M.P., Mr. Wyld, M.P., Alderman D. W. Wire, 
Colonel Lawrence, U.S., Mr. Croskey, American 
Consul, Hon. Mr. Walker, late Secretary to tho 
Treasury, United States, M. Pulezki, Mr. Herries, 
M. P., Mr. C. Gilpin, Mr. Deacon, Town Clerk, 
Mr. Wilcox, M. P. for Southampton, Mr. Mangles, 
M. P., Mr. J. Cassell Mr. G. Borrett, J. P., Samuel 
Adams, Esq., bankers ,&c. &c, 

Some interruption Was occasioned during the ban- 
quet, by an attempt on the part of Mr. F. O Connor 
to come up to the centre table and address M. Kos- 
suth. He commenced an eulogistic harangue, but 
was met by a general shout of disapprobation, and 
the Mayor rose and peremptorily requested him to 
resume hisseat, and harmony was restored. Another 
attempt was made by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man to enter into conversation with M. Kossuth on 
the removal of the cloth, but the company again 
interfered, and the Mayor rose and taid—“ If the 
gentleman does not know what is the proper course 
to be pursued at public meetings of this kind, it will 
be my business to teach him.“ ‘The observation 
was received with great cheering, and Mr. O'Connor 
finally retired to his seat. 

Letters were read from the American ambassador, 
and Captain Townshend, M. P. for Tamworth, ex- 
pressing deep regret that medical prohibition pre- 
vented their expressing in person the hearty admi- 
ration and sympathy felt for Kossuth and the un- 

arian cause. 

„The Queen,” Prince Albert,“ “ Tne Sultan of 
Turkey,“ The President of the United States,“ 
„Lord Palmerston and her Majesty's Ministers,“ and 
„The Borough Members,“ were successively given 
from the chair in appropriate speeches, and heartily 
drank. ‘Then came the toast of the evening. Our 
illustrious guest, Louis Kossuth.“ In proposing it 
his Worship contrasted the reception of Louis Phil- 
lippe, compassionate and respectful — of IIaynau, 
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indignant and wrathful—with that of Kossuth ; who 
came here with the spirit and reputation of a 
Hampden or Cromwell wearing a sword, not victo- 
rious, indeed, but untarnished and unbroken. One 
reporter says—‘‘It is impossible to describe the 
enthusiasm with which this toast was received. 
The company rose and stood for several minutes 
cheering. The ladies waved their pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and the object of all this popularity stood 
with his arms folded on his breast, Bm indicated his 
gratitude by bowing repeatedly.” 

Kossuth commenced his reply by thanking the 
Mayor and — pom for this second festive enter- 
tainment. God had awarded two things to his elect 
freedom on earth, bliss in heaven. ight they— 
might all England—be blessed with both! F 
was the basis on which England had reared the 
earthly paradise on which his eye and his sad heart 
now rested with joy. During his life he had had 
but one idea—that of liberty, though he knew its 
blessings only instinctively ; and but one object, to 


ive li , to his 9 — 1 Now, when he had 
held England, and seen how liberty enables men 
to beautify nature, he should feel doubled in 


his determination to endure, to work, to struggle, 
and, if it must be, to die, that his people might 
become free—that people of whom he said. there are 
none who better deserve to become free. But Eng- 
land had added to the bliss of freedom its ande 
illustrating as a nation the words of the Saviour, 
„Love thy neighbour as thyself." It was only so 
he could explain the great phenomenon he saw 
around him—so many men of different rank and 
station, all united in the love of liberty, joining to 
express their sym — for that principle of which 
they chose to consider him the humble representa- 
tive. It was only thus he could explain the 
phenomenon that even that hono class w 
entire capital is the labour of their hands, stopped in 
their work, and sacrificed their time, to say, with 
that noble internal instinct of a people before which 
every individual purpose must — that the t 
Svar of liberty can reckon on the people o 

ngland. And well might the working-classes of 
England be identified with the principle of univer- 
sal liberty—for without it, there was no willing 
obedience to law, and, therefore, no certain protec- 
tion for property or reward for labour. And 
it is not without a reason, he continued 
„this sympathy with liberty; not only because there 
is a moral solidarity in the destinies of the world, 
but also because when the productive labour of a 
country produces more than it can consume, such a 
country must have free intercourse and uninter- 
rupted communications with other countries—all 
that is summed up in the words, free trade. Now, 
I beg to ask the question, is this idea of free com- 
merce, realised by the fact of free imports into 
England? I believe there is yet another part to the 
idea very important, very vital, and that is the free 
exportation of that which the industry of England 
produces [hear, hear]. But free importation has no 
meaning, if that which is exported cannot find a free 
market in other parts of the world. Therefore I 
say that not without reason the people of England 
sympathise with the principles of liberty, because 
without the liberty of Europe there can be no free 
trade (hear, hear]. Your sound judgment and your 
comprehensive views make it unnecessary for me to 
develop all that I could say about the connexion of 
the material interests of England with the interests 
of the freedom of the world. Be it therefore suffi- 
cient to state my humble views in very trite but 
truthful words.“ He then proceeded :— 


The principle of all evil on the European continent is the 
despotic and encroaching spirit of the Russian power [hear, 
hear, and cheers). There is the pillar which supports every 
body who wishes to establish his way on the sufferings of his 
nation, and to raise himeelf upon the ruins of liberty (hear, 
hear]. There is the rock which breaks every sigh for freedom 
ou Europe's continent. It was not without reason, then, that 
Ieaid that the principle of all evil upon the continent was 
Russia [hear, hear). These words are so true, that even Jesuit- 
ism, which in these last times commences again to raise its 
head, finds its support in the power of Ruasia (hear, hear). We 
are in the neighbourhood of a great nation, whieh mourns 
enough at not enjoying the fruits of ite many sorrows and 
sufferings. There is a party there which is called—I don’t 
know with what right—the Jesuitical party; and you al’ know 
that thet party threatens France with the Cossacks. And even 
here, in this glorious country, it is not long since there was 6 
question much agitated, as well in public opinion as in Parlia- 
ment. I know what is convenient in this place and due to you. 
1 will pot enter into the question, but will only state one curious 
coincidence. I am a Protestant ([cheers]—not only a Protestant 
by birth, but by conviction [cheers]. But I am a humble 
member of a nation the majority of which is composed of 
Catholics. Now, it is not one of the least glories of my nation, 
thatin all times, in the present day as well as in former times, 
when our fathers bled for liberty in religion and freedom of 
conscience, there have been Hungarian Catholics who have 
taken the lead in struggling, ina peaceful manner, as well as on 
the field of battle, for religious liberty and freedom of con- 
science. In that way the freedom and the rights of Protestant- 
ism, always opposed by the House of Hapsburg, who were ever 
strongly united to the principle of Jesuitism, this freedom, 
these rights, were established by treaties, by pacific means, by 
the victorious swords of Hungarians fighting for freedom of 
conscience, It is true that as soon as freedom was obtained the 
sword was laid aside—for Hungary has been a land of loyalty 
in all time. It may suffice to say, that the freedom of Proteat- 
autism in Hungary was secured by laws, was secured by 
treaties, on the maintenance of which the existence of 
the Hapsburg cynasty was made to depend. la 154% 
this was included amongst other reforms; and scarcely 
had Russia raised the fallen house of Austria, by putting 
ites foot on the neck of Hungary, when the Gret deed of 
We restored house was to destroy the rights of Protestant 


| iWeerty im Hungary. Abd then, gentlemen, this is connected 


with another fact with respect to the Oatholic Church. The 
Kings of Hungary, in former times, were always anxious not to 
allow any power to meddie, and chiefly not to allow the court of 
Rome to meddie ia the temporal a@airs of the Catholic Ohurch 
in Hungary; so muck so that one of cur most glorious kings, 
Matthius Corvinees, ap Hungarian by birth, epeing the encroach- 
ments of the court of Nome oa hie rights, ud to one of the 
Popes, ‘‘May your holiness remember that Hungary, which 
bears a double cross on her banners. has never endured that the 
Court of Rome should interfere with the lib ru of the Hunge- 
rian people.” Seanzious were the Hungarians in former times 
to seoure their independeace. And when the Emperor of Russis 
had succeeded in crushing Hungary, one of the first things that 
he did was to give the Jesuits of Rime full power to feed og 
Hungary (hear, bear); and with this he united the destrection 
of the autonomy of the Protestant Church [ ear, hear). Now, 
gentlemen, these are the things which have caused so great an 
agitation in this land. Jesuitiom was established by th: satel- 
lite of the house of Austria; and even in that respect I am 
entitled to say that the principle of every evil in Europe is the 
despotic and encroaching spirit of Russia; upon which jeans 
every man who will do that which is wrong to the many. You 
know, gentlemen, that that is the power which England meets 
at tbe Bosphorus, the Nile, and all over Europe. This identity 
of the Interests of England with the interests of the freedom of 
Europe makes me hope that the generous sympathy which we 
meet with here will not remain an empty sound [bear, hear] 
that it will not remain without tome practical results to my poor 
eountry and to humanity (cheers). There is my confidence, my 
hope [hear, hear}. No party in England,I believe, will deny 
that the armed interference of Russia in Hungarian affairs bas 
increased beyond measure the preponderance of Russia on the 
European continent (hear, hear). 

independenee of nations, and taken upon herself to dispose of 
their domestic couneils, it can scarcely be denied that so long as 
Hungary is not restored to its liberty and independence, the 
preponderance of Russia in Europe will not only not retire, not 
only not subside, but will increase (hear, hear). And what I 
request in the name of my poor country, and in the interest of 
all the oppressed nations in Europe, is not that England may 
draw ite sword for the restoration of Hungary. Gentlemen, 
all 1 humbly request, wish, and hope, is that England may not 
abandon that right which in Europe is due to her (hear, hear) — 
that England may not givea charter tothe Czar to dispose of 
the destiny of Europe [hear, hear). Public opinion in England 
can make ita living principle in acknowledging the natural right 
of every nation to dispose of itself, not to allow the Osar te 
interfere with the domestie concerns of whatever nation in 
Europe (hear, hear). People of the mighty Albion ! that is all — 
there is nothing else that oppressed humanity expects, entreat:, 
and hopes for. As to the rest, leave it to the nations of Europe 
(cheers). Austria—but no, not Aurtria—I love, I esteem the poo- 
ple of Austria as my own brethren (cheers). | feel their sufferings 
as hearty as the sufferings of my own people; I have wi-hesand 
hopes for the people of Austria as fervent as for my own 
people [cheors). I have a right to say this. My life is 
an open book [cheers). It is history which will pronounce 
ite judgment upon mej; and neither Austrian hirelings, nor 
party epirit, nor blind passion, nor those base and absurd 
calumnies which, in my position, could not fall to be launched 
at me, though I am almost surprised to see these calumnies 
find their way into certain places, in which I should not have 
expeeted to see them (hear, hear), It may be that relying on 
the fact, that my people is « moral people—a people which 
never, never can be charged with having given its confidence 
or its love to a man who was pot an honest man it may be 
that, relying upon the testimony of my people, I shal! not con- 
sider these calunnies. It may be that I shall entreat the pro- 
tection of the law of England [loud cheers). I will consider 
the matter so soon as my duties to my fatherland shall leave 
me a single moment to sacrifice to myself, Still, I must say 
that I sincerely regret to see that these calumaies have spread 
in England—not for my own self, because I believe they can 
but enhance the generous affection of generous men, it being 
Datusal to generous men to fee! indignation at such calumaies ; 
but because it is no pleasing prospect for our humanity 
to see our fellow-creatures delighting in sych matters. But 
still, ig le history which will pronounce lu verdict on my public 
life [renewed cheers). Humble as I am, I have had a publi¢ 
life, aud, perhaps, I may have one yet [great cheering). In 
respect to Austria, I had a right to say what I did, because I 
dan declare that the people of Austria have never bad, and 
have not now, a more faithful friend than myself. It is, there- 
fore, not in respect to the people of Austria, but in relation to 
the House of Hapsburg, that I was going to say a few words. 
And all I am willing to say is this, that the House of Haps- 
burg, because of ite perjury, because it has violated every 
right of every one of ite nations, is doomed to destruction 
{cheers}. There ig a God in heaven, apd there must be justice 
on earth (cheers). The House of Hapsburg having forigited 
even the possibility of the love of its nations, has no more 
basis for ite existence / beer, bear,” and cheers). Bayonets 
are no basis, because the soldier always belongs to the people. 
The soldier also thinks. There isa great example of this in the 
past struggles of Hungary, and there will be, if God grants it, 
another. Every citizen of Hungary war, and may be—he will 
be—a poldier, and every soldier is 8 true citizen. From soldiers 
belonging to England I have heard the most generous senti-. 
mente; this was the case at Gibraltar; and therefore I say that 
bayonets alone are no basis for the existence of despotic power. 
Oo what basis, then, rests Austria! On nothing else than her 
being an obedient satellite (hear, hear). The House of Austria 
cannot hare a future—but Husgey has « future (cheers). It 
has a future because it deserves to live; it has a future because 
it has vitality; it has a future because its iadependence is peoes- 
sary to the jliberty of Eyrope [great cheering). Gentlemen, to 
me every ocoasion is in the highest degree valuable when my 
feeble words—not the flower of eloquence, you see | designedly 
employ no eloquence, but rely on plain and simple statement as 
the means of convincing a logical understanding—to me every 
moment is valuable which enables me to discourse to you of the 
affairs of my poor native land; but I suffer here [putting his 
hand to his chest) and am not capable of speaking very long 
without suffering some evil consequences; and, therefore, | 
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| beg leave te ask youto gharge your glasses, I is the fulase 


ee 


of my country, for which | hope that I devote the activity of 
my life, that activity which is regained by my liberation from 
the bondage of Kutayah. This liberation is due, in the fret 
place, to the noble sentiments of the Sultan, who, from the 
begioning, in spite of all the menscing threate of Russia 
and Austria, preserved and protected my life and the life of 
my arsociates. For a time, yielding to the pressure of cir- 
cironmetances, he surrounded bie boepitality with the appear- 
ance of detention; and at last, raising himeelf by bis own noble 
inspirations, aed by bis respect for the rights of humanity, he 
restored me in the most dignified manner to liberty (cheers). 
If I were to live a thousand years, I could never forget any 
wrong done to my people—to my country; but as to my own 
self, it is part ef my nature that I do not like to look to the 
past for griefe, but only for instruction for the future; and 
vartly on this acovunt, partly because I have the knowledge and 
the conviction that the people of Turkey bas « vitality yet, do- 
cause I have the conviction that the future of the Turkish 
empire ie in no contradiction whatever to any political interest 
in Europe, but rather ia very strong and intimate connexion 
with the interests of some nations, especially with the interests 
of England, and the interests of Hungary; it is by these con- 
siderations that I am led to declare that Turkey vill ever Gnd 
in mea faithful friend. But while acknowledging the conduct 
of the Sultan, I must also retura my most heartfelt thanks for 
the magnanimous interference of the governmests of Great 
Britain and the United States in so high aud generous a men- 
ner, supported by the publie opinion of the people of both un- 
tries, and even sanctioned by the Congress of the United States. It 
is, therefore, in somewhat broken strains, owing to the state of 
my ohest, but with the deepest feeling of a greatful heart, that 
I propose the toast, ‘‘ Bogland, Turkey, and the United 
States [loud cheers). 

The sentiment was received with immense enthu- 
siasm. Lord Dudley Stuart, in responding to it, 
that of Hungary; which K. Kossuth emphatically 

at un iw . 
affirmed, Rev. Mr. Wyld 4 * 
— pee in an able 24 „The tu- 

vernments of England and the United 
States“ —to which Mr. Croskey with 
such warm assurances that America longed to re- 
join the fatherland in a crusade for European liberty, 
that Kossuth rose and thanked him; he concluded 
with the sentiment, Louis Kossuth, without wealth 
or office, but more feared by the despots of the 
world than an army with banners’’—which carried 
the enthusiasm toaclimax. Mr, „ 
„Municipal Institutions, the bulwarks of national 
independence —to which Mr. — 2 mee M. 
Pulszki proposed the Mayor and Corporation of 
Southampton: upon which M. Kossuth rose and 
said, that the Mayor was linked to his heart through 
the kindness he had shown him, and would dwell 
in the hearts of his children’s children. Mr, Wiloox 
propane „A closer union between the nations that 
save inherited the traditions and practices of free 
institutions.“ M. Pulszki responded to the toast. 
Mr. Payne, the High Sheriff of Southampton, pro- 
„ The corporation of London and the muni- 
cipal institutions of England, to which Mr. Alder- 
man Wire responded. ‘The Press" and The 
Ladies closed the programme. 

A little after one o’clook, Kossuth rose and took 
an affectionate leave of the Mayor; and, accompanied 
by the American Consul, Lord Dudley Stuart, and 
a number of distinguished Hungarians, 
to the railway station, and left Southampton 
diately for London by the mail train. Nopwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, and the forrents 
of rain that were pouring down when he left the 
banquetting-hall,a crowd of persons were in the 
street to cheer him. 


Kossuth will proceed from his residence, 80, 
Eaton-place, to morrow, between ten and twelve 
o'clock, to receive the corporation address in the 
Guildhall, He will go in an open carr alo 
the Strand, W and Cheapeide.— * 
not go out to meet him 

The Nes states th rd Palmerston has in- 
vited M. Kossuth to a private, non-official interview, 
expressing a wish to converse with him. 

he same authority informs us that, “ on Friday 
Madame Pulszky presented to Madame Kossuth two 
cases of jewels, which hed been smuggled through 
from Hungary, the sole remnants, it is said, of 
Madame Kossuth’s fortune. It is denied by M. 
Kossuth's friends that he received any money from 
1 — 1 tinue to be held, f 

umerous meetings continue eld, from 
which addresses are sent to Kossuth. At one of 
them, held at Ilkeston, Derbyshire, the — — 
dent, Baptist, and Primitive Methodist ministers 
were speakers ; and the bells of the old church rang 
merrily at the news of Kossuth’s arrival. At 4 
meeting held in Cowper-street school-room, on Mon- 
day evening, the following was among the resolu- 
tions 

news is utterly unworthy of the s 

of ch bens yor sad tbe meeting assure tbe pairiate of 
Hungary that the Times does not, and never did, represeut the 
wishes, feelings, or opinions of the English nation. 

Numerous addresses have already been delivered, 
and replied to by their illustrious object. Amon 
those transmitted, is one from the students of the 
Baptist College at Bristol. 

Mr. Toulmin Smith has made ~ — poss the — 

viry suggested by a correspondent of our own, 
— the following reply :— 


Sir,—T ly to your note | 6 25 
hen the l a2. von Bark N. 


me, There was a person named “* Raeld 
goverument a4 ap, whom | saw twice 


some special inatructions to, as toa » at is 
about her] am, Sir, With the bighest reger, your obedie 
} servaul, 
L, Roeevra, 


wg 
Bo J, tees alen Rog. Ae e 
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Mr. J. Howell, and Friends, Brill 


%% A few of the reprints of the article ‘ Honour to 
till on hand, and may be ob- 


tained of the Publishers—price One Halfpenny each, 
or 3s. per 100. 


— whom Honour,” are s 


We must decline giving to the public 
his letter, which contains reflections, whether well or 
ill-deserved, upon the religious views held by parties 


to excuse us. His letter has 

already done its work; and, therefore, need hardly 

appear in our columns, 

Dr. Andrew Reed. 

“ An Enquirer.“ The true solution of the difficulty 
appears to us to be found in the golden sentence, 
„Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 

As a parent, how would our correspondent 

wish his own children to be treated in similar 

circumstances? Of course, where there is no parent 
living, the guardian supplies the place, and incurs 
the responsibility of one. 
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„% Evangelist.” 


in his neighbourhood. 
„% R. H,” will be pleased 


SUMMARY. 


SINCE the issue of our last, the long looked-for 
arrival of the illustrious Kossuth has taken place. 
On Thursday last, about noon, he landed at South- 
his family, amidst the most enthu- 
siastic shouts of welcome from an immense con- 
course of spectators. His reception has been of a 
character, which, whilst it must have been ex- 
tremely gratifying to himself, is honourable, also, 
to the people of this country. We have given 
full account of M. Kossuth’s 


elsewhere a prett 
e became the nation’s guest. 


movements since 
W have also reported, in as unabri 

ouk'limits will permit, the speeches delivered by 
The English public have 
been taken by surprise at finding that the Hunga- 
rian patriot not only speaks their language with 
marvellous correctness, and even elegance, but 
that, with the instinct of true genius, he addresses 
himself to an audience foreign to him, in a tone 
and spirit in perfect unison with their national 
tastes and historical associations. 
unvarnished statement of facts, delivered, how- 
ever, occasionally with thrilling ene 
bare to the world the frauds, 
uries, of the House of Hapsburg, and he has 
d up to the English people a solemn warning to 
take heed, lest they allow their liberties to be over- 
ridden by the crushing weight ofa bureaucratic 
centralization. We believe M. Kossuth has declined 
a public entrance into London, but on Thursday 
next will be present at the Guildhall to receive in 
open court the address of the co 
cannot but regret this decision, al 
no doubt it has been taken upon what appeared to 
At the same time, we 
must express our earnest hope, that during his 
brief stay in England, the noble exile may not be 
committed or compromised in the eyes of the 
world by demonstrations of an obviously class or 
Very serious disappointment, 
Kossuth, guided by the 
ad vice of his friends, shall be ultimately prevented 
from receiving the affectionate homage of the 
people in this metropolis. Caution may go too far, 
and defeat its own ends, on an occasion like the 
present. Nor can we conceive of any arrangement 
more calculated to damage the moral influence of 
Kossuth’s appearance amongst us than that which 
should confine his reception to favoured circles or 
limited coteries. Let us add, before we quit this 
topic, that we have 


this wonderful man. 


, he has laid 
e cruelties, and the 


ugh we have 


him sufficient reasons. 


owever, will be felt if 


pedient to defer 
„Sirach Searchem's third 
sntary reform until the subsi- 
ment occasioned by M. Kos- 
Nie it a fair chance of being 


deemed it ex 


inet and meteors in the fir- 
cour towards the commence- 
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ment of November. The daily papers record the 
shifting of Mr. B. Hawes to the office of the 
Secretary of War, and the appointment of Mr. 
F. Peel in his place, as Under-Secretary for the 
colonies. The change is 17 un important, 
except in the aspect which it has towards Lord 
Grey. Mr. Hawes was an alter ergo to his political 
chief—lied for him, shuffled documents to suit his 
ends, re for all his blunders, defended him 
manfully in all his thickening difficulties, ate up 
his own previous pledges with uncomplaining 
submissiveness, and showed himself ready to obey 
the word of command without asking inconve- 
nient questions. This is a line of service, we 
suspect, in which Mr. Peel will be found deficient, 
for he has the prestige of a great name to care for. 
How the Colonial Secretary will get on with any- 
thing resembling reason and honesty at his elbow, 
it is not for us to conjecture. The wonder is that 
he submits to such a check. Possibly the alarm- 
ing state of some of our distant dependencies con- 
vinced both his colleagues and himself that some 
change of system had become necessary. 


It will be seen by the report which we have 
given elsewhere that the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation have opened their winter's campaign. A 
well attended soirée, at the London Tavern, com- 
mences a new period of active exertion. We for- 
bear characterising the proceedings of the evening, 
lest we should be thought to resort to a stereotyped 
form of adverting to the gatherings of this hard- 
working and useful society. It may be enough to 
hint that there are no grounds for discouragement— 
many reasons for increased activity, and more 
sanguine 115 The soirée was preceded by a 
meeting of the executive committee with several 
of the members of the council, resident in, 
or within easy reach of, the metropolis, at which 
the present position of the Association, and plans 
for its future operations, were calmly but earnestly 
discussed. We have a tolerably confident expec- 
tation that as the result of these deliberations the 
society will, within a few months, find itself able 
to take a much more commanding position than 
at any previous period of its history. It has in it 
the —— of a healthful vitality, and we doubt 
not that a vigorous attempt to give them a 
more effective development will be crowned with 
success. 


A paragraph in our ecclesiastical columns detail- 
ing some extraordinary church-rate proceedings in 
Darlington, discloses somewhat painfully the various 
means of annoyance which law has placed in the 
hands of the Established Church, with a view to 
compel the submission of recusants, and the readi- 
ness with which our magistracy lend themselves to 
unfair and unscrupulous acts in the administration 
of such law. It is not in every place that malignit 
fails by overleaping the bounds of decorum, as it 
did at Darlington. And, unhappily, we have to 
record a case of death at Melbourn, evidently 
hastened, if not produced, by church-rate prose- 
cutions. The victim, Mr. Campkin, is now be- 
yond reach of human help or sympathy. Let 
us hope that his afflicted widow and children will 
secure from the friends of ecclesiastical freedom 
that substantial aid which their necessity demands! 


Two specimens of episcopal correspondence 
merit a passing word. In the first, we have the 
Bishop of Norwich exchan ing letters with the 
celebrated Dr. Newman, on the difference between 
ecclesiastical and scriptural miracles. The bishop’s 
tone is certainly more tolerant, whilst we think his 
argument is more convincing, than is usually found 
in episcopal letters. And we can only express our 
wish that the dignitaries of the Establishment in 
discussing points in which difference of opinion 
obtains, were as courteous and charitable to Pro- 
testant Dissenters, as some of them are disposed to 
be to Roman Catholic perverts. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has, at length, been badgered out 
of his ecclesiastical liberality. Clergymen of Pres- 
byterian and Dissenting communions, not being 
foreigners, are now excluded by his Grace’s ex- 

lanations from all the benefits of that letter which 
appeared to admit the validity of their orders, and 
which provoked upon his Grace such ebullitions of 
wrath from Tractarian priests. Poor Dr. Sumner! 
His Christianity must be a sad inconvenience to 
him in his anomalous position, for he must find it 
oftentimes N at odds with the demands 
made upon him by the system over which he 
presides. 
The quarterly return of births, marriages, and 
deaths, comprises some extremely suggestive and 
rather interesting statistics. It appears that in the 
last spring quarter of 1851, 38,498 marriages were 
registered, being 520 less than the number regis- 
tered in the corresponding quarter of 1850, but 
3,377 more than in that of 1848. It is curious 
that marriages increase after a fatal epidemic, and 
that they are shown to have keen in excess gene- 
rally where cholera was most destructive in 1849. 
The births registered for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1851, were 150,584, being an excess 
over the deaths of 58,984. Mortality has been 
below the usual average, and in London, during 
the Great Exhibition, the degree of health, as 


J | result. Only two or three mem 


engaged in pursuing 
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proved by these returns, notwithstanding the vast 
accessions made to its population by visitors, has 

n considerably above it thus effectually dis- 
Nana of the sinister ſorbodings which some enter- 
tained. Free-trade, resulting in cheap food and 
general employment, has been eminently conducive 
to a higher rate of health among the working- 


The recorder of Birmingham, Mr. M. D. Hill, 
has just put forth, in a somewhat revised and 
amended form, the views he broached last year 
respecting the detention of notorious criminals, 
in order to prevent them from further mischief. 
His plans, when first made public, were met by 
several objections, to which he now replies, in his 
address to the grand jury at the Birmingham 
sessions. He proposes that “every person who 
has been convicted of a felony or of a misdemeanor 
implying fraud (as obtaining goods under false 
retences, knowingly passing base coin, and the 
ike), shall be liable to be dealt with as follows. 
If, after the expiration of his imprisonment, under 
his conviction he shall be — before a magis- 
trate, charged with still persevering in crime, it 
shall be the duty of the magistrate, if the witnesses 
by evidence of general conduct satisfy his mind 
that the charge is established, to call on the 
risoner to show that he enjoys the means of 
onest subsistence, either — his property, 
his labour, the kindness of his friends, the 
bounty of the charitable, or from his parish. 
Should he succeed in adducing this proof, he is to 
be discharged. Should no such proof be forth- 


coming, he is next to be called upon to give bail 
for his good behaviour. Sup 
this demand, he is to be still entitled to his dis- 
charge. 


ing him to answer 


But in the event of his failure, he is then 
to be held to bail on his own recognizances, and 
his case to be sent to a jury at the assizes or ses- 
sions; when, if a verdict pass against him, he is to 
be imprisoned for a term to be fixed by the law, 
but capable of diminution by the judge before 
whom he is tried. This project of correctional 
law Mr. Hill defends by forcible arguments, and 
clears from the more obvious objections to which it 
seemed liable. We cannot, at first glance, pro- 
nounce any decided opinion upon this innovation 
upon our administrative practice. It is worthy, 
we think, of careful and unprejudiced considera- 
tion—nor are we sure that it will not be found a 
valuable suggestion. 


The President of the French Republic has at 
length succeeded in forming a Cabinet. The 
repeated attempts of M. Billaut to create an ad- 
ministration utterly failed, in consequence of the 
disinclination of the more prominent leaders of 
“the party of order” to take part in such a com- 
bination. An extra-Parliamentary Cabinet is the 
rs of the new 
ministry are members of the National Assembly, 
and their names are scarcely known in public life. 
But even they, it appears, were only induced to 
take office on the promise of the President that 
he would consent, to a modification instead of an 
entire abrogation of the law of May. ‘Their ad- 
ministrative policy is to be the same as their pre- 
decessors, and may be summed up in one word— 
repression. Louis Napoleon is so unblushingly 
is own selfish ends—so 
lessly sacrificing even the appearance of acting 


with regard to the national welfare, as to diminish 
the chances of his re-election. 
French people will consent to become the mere 
tools to fashion his ambitious objects remains 
to be seen. 


Whether the 


Meanwhile the absolutist courts watch the 


course of events in France with something more 
than trembling anxiety. On all sides active pre- 
parations are * 

titude any new revolutionary outburst. The mili- 
tary resources of all the German sovereigns are 
taxed to their utmost. 
armies are being equipped regardless of expense. 
Fortresses are 
Over the whole of the vast confederacy of de- 
spotic Europe presides Russian diplomacy, not 
covertly, as heretofore, but undisguisedly taking 
the lead in the new arrangements for crushing re- 
volution in the bud. Eastern Europe may almost 
be said to stand in battle array against the 
Western half, ready to 
and Cossacks upon the 
and impatient to trample out the last vestiges of 
constitutional government. 
the spark to kindle the conflagration which will 
involve all Europe in its blaze! 


ing made to meet with promp- 


Austrian and Prussian 


ut in an efficient state of defence. 


ur its hordes of Croats 
ains of Italy and France, 


How slight may be 


„ TRIBUTE TO WHOM TRIBUTE.“ 
WELCcoME, Kossuth! Welcome, patriot states- 


man, whom to address by thy simple name (un- 
adorned by any of the laudatory epithets by which 
we are wont to honour less exalted men), but 
expresses our reverence for thy character! 
come to the shores of Old England, and to the 
sympathizing hearts of her people! All that is 
generous in this isle of freemen, all that is 
virtuous, all that becomes, 
common manhood, hastens to proffer thee spon- 


Wel- 


and sanctifies our 
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taneous and fervid homage! Heed not the creep- 
ing viper that would have stung thy reputation— 
let it suffice thee that we have already spit upon 
it—the most contemptuous chastisement which, 
as a nation, we could inflict! We grasp thy hand 
all the more eagerly, and t thee as our guest 
all the more earnestly, thet Austrian villany has 
ursued thee even here, and has debauched into 
ternity with itself, the only public thing suscep- 
tible of such unutterable ness! Rejoice, 
Kossuth, that as the good take pride in blessing 
thee, so the oer re aly depraved find pleasure 
in calumniating thee! The nation’s acknowledg- 
ment of thy moral grandeur would have been in- 
complete had it been dashed with simulation. 
The same sun which calls forth honest ye = | 
to gladness, makes night-prowling crime slin 
away with curses from his beams—and the last, 
no less than the first, proclaims the brightness of 
the orb of day. We congratulate thee, Kossuth, 
that the organ of political opinion which most 
foully belies and disgraces the people of England, 
has betrayed its natural hatred to thee— 
for nothing can be more galling to the con- 
sciously worthless, than the approach of elevated 
and lustrous worth! In the muttered grow! of 
the Times, as well as in the enthusiastic shout of 
British millions, read Kossuth, as thou mayest, 
enlightened humanity’s approval of thy sublime 
patriotism ! 

Kossuth is at last amongst us—how can we most 
fitly make him the people's guest? The loud Hur- 
rahs of thronging multitudes—the bannered proces- 
sion—the banquet—the illumination—well enough 
in their way, and natural modes enough of saying, 
„We are delighted to see and welcome you,” do 
but intimate our readiness to entertain the exile. 
We must approve this intimation by our subsequent 
acts. How may he partake of our hospitality ? 
How may we enjoy the honour of becoming his 
host? He cannot sit down under every roof-tree in 
Great Britain which shelters a sympathizing family, 
nor grace with his presence every board which 
fond admiration would gladly spread before him, 
nor repose himself from his toils and endurances 
in every chamber which love would be proud to 
furnish for, and resign to him. Yet should he be 
onouring guest, not of an 
Englishman, but of Englishmen. We must all 
have a hand in entertaining him. The house 
which receives him, the hospitality which cheers 
him, the welcome which bids him consider as his 
own all things needful to his comfort, must be 
ours. How may this be? By providing a 
common fund for placing all these things at his 
disposal. There is not a man of us who wishes to 
entertain Kossuth as his visitor, who may not, in 
this manner, indulge the yearnings of his heart. 
Let it be our honest pride to make Louis Kossuth 
the PEOPLE'S GUEST—OUR OWN GUEST! We can 
do so. Little, it may be, can we do individually— 
but, at least, we can do it promptly, and with a 
gladsome will; and where myriads contribute to 
one result there cannot but be a magnificent whole. 
For ourselves, besides claiming the honour of thus 
showing hospitality to Kossuth, we shall esteem our- 
selves honoured, also, in being made the medium by 
which any of our readers may desire to express a 
like feeling, and in forwarding to the proper 
quarter any subscriptions, however small, which 
may be entrusted to our care. In such a matter 
he best shows his appreciation of high worth, of 
whom it may be waly said, “ He has done what he 
could.” 


Cash payment in discharge of the obligations 
due to heroic patriotism is what no delicate mind 
would offer, what no high-souled man could be 
prevailed upon to accept. But Kossuth stands to 
us in such a relation as frees both us and him 
from difficulty. He is not our countryman. His 
extraordinary course was not shaped with a view 
to our advantage. The money we place in his 
hands, can in no sense be regarded as an equiva- 
lent for services rendered to us. Not even malig- 
nity itself could represent our gift to him as the 
conclusion of a tacit but well-understood bargain. 
Hard necessity drove him from his home and 
people—gratitude brings him here. As a captive 
on whose behalf we have exerted ourselves, and 
who ascribes his personal liberty to our good 
offices, he comes to show how deeply his great 
heart has been touched by kindness. He is in- 
troduced to us, as it were, by Divine Providence, 
which commits him to our hospitality with this 
charge—“ See that he wants nothing.” What can 
we do more becoming our own position, what 
more expressive of the high esteem in which we 
hold the man, than place him instantly above the 
reach of want ? 


Not for his sake, chiefly, is such a fund as that 
we are pleading for needed, but for our own. 
There are many, even among the affluent, who 
would be proud to offer Kossuth both a home and 
an income. But it would hardly consist with our 
feelings or our reputation, to allow that duty, 
and, we may add, that honour, to devolve upon 
individuals, which belongs of right to the entire 
people. A _ princely — from the wrath of 
Oppressed subjects, might have been cared for by 


the honoured and 
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fortunate despots. Louis Kossuth, raised to power 
by his virtue, instead of being dropped upon it 
by the accident of birth, and expelled from it, not 
by maddened victims, but by foreign potentates, 
will not be officially nised by our Govern- 
ment or legislature. Happily, we think, he is cast 
upon the care of the people themselves, to be 
upborne, if at all, by their willing offerings, not 
by the proceeds of taxation. Their character, 
therefore, is involved in their treatment of the late 
Governor of Hun He is a man of the 
people, — by t * resistless at of adver- 
sity upon the s ising generosity of the people. 
Their 2 such — wil — 
whether virtue, consecrated to the common weal, 
cannot command respect independently of the 
sordid profit it may sometimes bring. 


It is the affliction of Kossuth that he is an 
exile—it is his honour that he is a poor exile. 
National resources were at his command—he 
2 have carried wealth with him even in his 
flight. He must have known, months before the 
consummation of Gérgey’s treachery, the preca- 
riousness of his position, and it would have been 
easy for him to have diverted to some foreign 
place of security, a small streamlet from the tide 
of resources which flowed through his hands. 
But he nobly preferred casting himself and his 
family penniless upon the goodwill of the lovers 
of aA se to providing for his future ease at the 
risk of bringing a stain upon her holy pretensions. 
And by this lofty and magnanimous act of self- 
—— — has —— us his — . — —1 cause 
of struggling peoples, as pit inst that of 
tyrants, is so closely identified with the character 
of its leaders, that their purity of motive incal- 
culably subserves, their inconsistency or selfish- 
ness depresses it, all the world over. In future 
political contests, even in this country, it will be 
something gained for freedom, that we are able to 
point to Louis Kossuth as an illustrious proof 
that zeal may be disinterested, and thata man 
may be ambitious of serving his country, without 
necessarily being covetous of a worldly reward. 
Nor ought we to forget that the glorious example 
he has displayed may do much towards formin 
the character of future popular leaders, an 
towards begetting faith in grander motives of 
action than those which take their rise in selfish 
calculation. Therefore are we anxious to see a 
“Kossuth fund,” worthy, in some measure, of 
Kossuth's virtuous patriotism. 


We make our appeal to another and sterner 
motive. The imperial tyrants who have 
conspired to trample Hungary under foot, 
and who, in the pride of their power, think to stay 
the progress of humanity, as Canute thought to 
arrest the flowing tide, never hear truth respecting 
themselves or their designs, save when it resounds 
from an indignant people. Our foreign diplomacy 
is seldom plain spoken, and such intimations of 
disapproval as it may deem it worth while to 
venture are couched in such doubtful phrases, and 
buried in such contiguous layers of complimentary 
expression, that they lose all force, and are, natu- 
rally enough, disregarded. But Austria cannot 
shut her eyes to, cannot see with insensibility, such 
a startling contrast as that which it is now in the 
power of the English people to reveal to her. II, 
at the very moment when her Government dare 
not apply for a loan in the British market, her 
chief victim, designated by her an arch-rebel, -is 
spontaneously presented with a splendid gift worthy 
of a people to bestow, she cannot but quail 
under the withering rebuke. There would be an 
earnestness of meaning in the proceeding which 
not even the conscience-seared House of Hapsbur 
could read with untroubled breast, and — 
cheeks. It is one of the high prerogatives of 
peoples to characterise as it deserves the crimi- 
nality of kings. Theirs is the glorious respon- 
sibility of standing right in the path of infatuated 
monarchs, and holding up to them the mirror in 
which they may discern their own moral defor- 
mities. It behoves them to discharge this duty 
on behalf of outraged truth, justice, and humanity 
—and, in the case before us, the people of England 
cannot ring out more emphatically their abhor- 
rence of despotism and its deeds, than by the silver 
trumpet of a “ Kossuth fund.” 


Among the prominent features of the present 
times, not the least striking is the congregation in 
this land of 5. overnment, of all the 
most conspicuous — champions of liberty. 
On the eve, if common presentiment be not wholly 
at fault, of a general convulsion which will shake 
despotism to its base, and probably overturn it for 
ever, it is singular that such men as Kossuth and 
Mazzini, destined, we cannot doubt, to exercise a 
mighty influence over the future, should be com- 
pelled to sojourn here, and enabled to observe 
closely the working of those political institutions 
under which a truer practical freedom has sprun 
up and established itself than can be met wit 
anywhere else, at least in the Old World. 
It would seem like an arrangement of Divine 
Providence preparatory to coming changes — 
a sort of dim intimation that the instru- 
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ments are being formed, and tempered, and po- 
lished, by which a better order of things is to be 
wrought out—a sign in the firmament to awaken 
hope, that night is departing, and day is at hand. 
Such men, it is our duty, as it will our privi- 
lege, to nourish generously—and whilst freeing 
them from the lower entanglements which might 
impede their action, we should rejoice to give 
fresh impulse to all the nobler motives which 
strengthen great minds to wrestle with gigantio 
difficulties. 


Oh! it is a glorious sight to behold the u 
heaving, as by the volcanic fire of an irresistible 
enthusiasm, of the nobler sentiments of our com- 
mon nature, in huge national masses—breakin 
through the overlying crust of long undisturt 
conventionalisms, and, like primitive rocks, erop- 
ping out conspicuously from their very midst! 
tis as though humanity addressed itself to go- 
vernments, saying, “ Here, if you would build up 
law and order, you must fix your founda- 
tions.“ Such movements occur but seldom — 
and, when they do occur, are deeply impres- 
sive as well as instructive. Let us turn aside, 
if but for a moment, and view the sublime 
spectacle. A solitary man—an exile—passes 
across the stage. Until his appearance, there 
had been a long reign of dull indifferentism, which 
nothing could stir. He is a foreigner—and his 
native land is a country of which Englishmen, 
until lately, had heard little, about which they 
cared less. Why do the people rise up in their 
myriads, in their millions, as if by a preconcerted 
signal, to applaud that man? How comes it that, 
transported by strong emotions, they hasten to 
fling at his feet honours scarcely less than regal ? 
What spell has he cast over them, that they should 
commune, at first glance, with his mighty soul, 
and weep with him, and rejoice over him, and 
identify their interest with his, as though he had 
come to deliver them from some cruel calamity ? 
How is it? The man has proved himself a true man 
in an age abounding with shams—an earnest man, 
in an age of insincerities—a man of faith, where 
cold scepticism has been regnant—pure, loving, 
disinterested, courageous, moderate when exalted, 

randly patient when cast down—and lo! the 
— of humanity turns towards him, as the 
needle to the pole—and nations are proud to bow 
before him in loving reverence. The natural lan- 
guage of our countrymen, translated from shouts, 
and processions, and memorials, and illuminations, 
is,“ This is the sort of rule to which we gladly re- 
spond. Ilere we meet with what we yearn for 
And, just as in ordinary social life, 


„One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin,“ 


80, in political life, a single living embodiment of 
virtuous and patriotic heroism, overpowers all 
differences of opinion, all distinctions of rank, all 
prejudices of country, and elicits an unanimous 
demonstration of sympathy and respect. Crime 
could not have done this—nor cruelty — nor suc- 
cessful meanness—such electrical vibrations in the 
bosom of the multitude can only be produced by 
the association of power with purity, of a strong 
intellect with a loving heart. 


Weare all of us indebted to Louis Kossuth for 
having been the occasion of laying bare to our view 
the yet living elements of moral grandeur which 
evidently connect man with a higher 1 even 
on earth, than he has yet attained. The human 
family are best swayed by those appeals which are 
made to the purest and least selfish sensibilities of 
their common nature. Glad are we to have so 
convincing a proof, in the reception of Kossuth, 
that the wear and tear of daily business have not 
so entirely frittered away our souls, as to leave in 
them no room for the expansion of a magnanimous 
sentiment,and thatour manhood still remains euscep- 
tible of something more glorious than a sordid calcu- 
lation of profit and loss, We love our countrymen 
all the more fondly, that they have shown themselves 
forward, in this instance, to render “honour to 
whom honour is due.” Let them now give the 
finishing touch to the impressive picture which 
their conduct exhibits to the world! Let them 
evince the same eager disposition to render “ tribute 
to whom tribute.” 


A STATESMAN’S CRUDITIES. 


Some time ago Punch was in the habit of re- 
presenting our principal statesmen as boys at 
school, conning their primers with juvenile sim- 
plicity. ‘ There's many a jest spoken in earnest,” 
says the proverb, and we have just met with an 
illustration of its truth. We are often disposed 
to think that many a man who stands high in the 
world’s esteem for statesmanship, is on a level 
with the school-boy on his form in his notions of 
true principles and common sense. Whether it 
be not so in the case we are about referring to, 
we leave our readers to judge. 

The other day a meeting was held at Aberdeen 
to promote a plan of Church extension, This 
notable project contemplates the raising of a fund 
of from £300,000 to £400,000, for new churches, 


“with a view to their being endowed in con- 
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nexion with the Established Church of Scotland.” 
On first glancing over the report, we were half 
inclined to imagine that a hoax had been prac. 

tised upon the credulity of the journal which fur- 

nished the report. But as we perused the chair- 

man’s opening address, we were obli to believe 

in the reality of the movement, at the expense of 
the common sense of himself and of those who 

originated it. 


In support of the scheme, the Chairman made 
some trite observations on the connexion between 
ignorance and crime, and the especial need of re- 
ligion to counteract the great moral evil he de- 
scribed. He stated two facts much to be deplored, 
and which we wish it were in our power to gain- 
say—that 7,000,000 gallons of spirits are annually 
consumed in Scotland alone, and that 150,000 of 
the population of Edinburgh and Glasgow are un- 
connected with any religious denomination. He 
further denounced “ the diabolical activity in the 
circulation of immoral and irreligious publica- 
tions”—insisted upon the necessity of erecting 
new churches, as “an effectual remedy” for this 
state of things—and lastly, most amusingly de- 
clared that “no voluntary exertions will be bund 
effectual” in keeping in repair the new churches to 
be thus erected. 


However much our readers may be inclined to 
doubt our word, we can faithfully assure them that 
the sentiments we have thus briefly described were 
not uttered by a schoolboy. ‘They are neither 
more nor less than the profound utterances of a 
nobleman and a statesman, whose name is well 
known in the political world—a peer of the realm 
—an hereditary legislator — and (save the mark) 
one who not many years ago filled the dis- 
tinguished ition of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Yes! Lord Aberdeen is the 
veritable statesman under whose auspices this 
monstrous scheme is ushered into the world. 


Pouring water through a sieve is the most fitting 
comparison for this panacea for the moral evils 
which afflict the sister country. Church extension, 
forsooth, to reclaim the 150,000 godless population 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow! hy, is it not a 
notorioys fact that the Established churches of 
Scotland—of these two cities especially—are half 
unoceupied ? Can Lord Aberdeen be so ignorant 
as not to know that the churches of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow present a “ beggarly account of 
empty benches” — chat many of the clergy for 
whose behoof the citizens are mulcted in an 
annuity-tax, have few else to preach to beside the 
clerk and sexton—and that thousands of the poor 
of Scotland might obtain accommodation within 
the walls of the parish churches, if they were dis- 

ed to enter them? Suchan exhibition of “crass” 
ignorance, as Lord Brougham phrases it, such sin- 
gular incongruity between means and end, would, 
in ordinary life, stamp a man as a fool. Yet 
we find these sentiments lauded as the oracular 
wisdom of a statesman, and applauded by an 
utentive throng of nobles and clergymen. The 
¢«ffete Establishment north of the Tweed—a church, 
te it observed, which was some pe ago robbed 
of all its vitality by the policy of this same states- 
man, is to be 288 building new churches 
which the population will not enter —the popula- 
tion to be imed by the teachings of a priest- 
hood whom they despise and refuse to listen to. 


Let us suppose the £400,000 raised by volun- 
tary contributions, and some fifty churches erected 
in various parts of Scotland. There remain two 
important things to be done—first, filling these 
edifices with the whisky-drinking poor, and se- 
condly, keeping them in * repair. How the 
former is to be accomplished my Lord Aberdeen 
does not inform us. e will charitably suppose 
he is ignorant of the fact that there is already 
room enough and.to spare in the churches of the 
Establishment, and that he is even so simple as 
to imagine that the providing new ones will be 
equivalent to filling them. But what would be 
thought of the judgment of a statesman in either 
House of Parliament who, on any other besides 
an ecclesiastical subject, came to certain impor- 
tant conclusions without having examined his pre- 
mises? But thus itis. In such questions states- 
men seem to have a license to be ignorant. On 
political and official subjects generally they may 
evince much grasp of mind, logical precision, and 
thorough knowledge. But in religious matters 
they are above inquiry, and superior to facts and 
common sense. For the most part, their idea of 
the world is that of an immense machine, put and 
— in motion by Government. As to spiritual 
influences, expansive voluntaryism, cordial self- 
sacrifice, they cannot understand them. If things 
go wrong, build poorhouses, schools and churches, 
and the work is done. 


But how are these new edifices, the offspring of 
Voluntaryism, to be kept in repair? Not by the 
same means—Lord Aberdeen says so. You might 
tell him that facts were against his conclusion— 
that the Free Church has erected a large number 
of new churches, and finds means to maintain 
them end their ministers—that the United Preaby- 
verians did the same—and that Dissenters in Boot- 
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land are as two-thirds to one-third as compared 
with the Establishment. To all which we can 
imagine no other answer than that of the French- 
man—‘so much the worse for the facts, then.” 
To trust to the native energy of Christianity is nat 
statesmanlike, No; if you would reclaim a 
debased and outcast population, erect churches 
which they will not enter; and in order to woo 
them to the gospel, compel the whole population 
to support them. Extend the annuity-tax all over 
Scotland, and let the arm of the law enforce it 
upon recusants, even to the calling out of the 
mili In short, commend Christianity by vio- 
lating its spirit. This is, in effect, Lord Aber- 
deen’s mode of regenerating his countrymen. 

Is it not the very extreme of absurdity? Yet 
this stasesman is only a fair specimen of the class. 
Analyze any of the recorded sentiments of the 
State-appointed guardians of Christianity on 
ecclesiastical matters, and they will be found 
equally opposed to religion, common sense, and 
experience. Can we wonder that with such rulers 
and such a policy, vast and wealthy organizations 
should exist side by side with a population es- 
tranged from religion and debased by vicious in- 
dulgences. 

—— 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS 
KOSSUTH. 

Great men are of a twofold utility to their age, 
besides the actual services they render. They at 
once eleyate and embody the popular ideal of 
human character; thus exciting that tendency to 
hero-worship which is an indestructible and bene- 
ficial instinct of our nature, and kindling aspira- 
tions after like excellence. They also, by the 
curiosity which they excite, greatly augment the 
aggregate of popular knowledge, and make the 
people of different nations better acquainted with 
each other's history and country. It is to sub- 
serve, in some measure, both these ends—to make 
more familiar to our readers the person of Kossuth, 
and the facts of the Hungarian story —that we weave 
into the following narrative particulars carefully 
collected from various sources. 

In the Hungarian county of Thurvez, is a small 
town bearing the name of Kossuth-falva (or ville), 
and the chief family of the place, wear on their 
arms the ram rampant—Kos being the Hungarian 
name for ram. But it was not here that the man 
who has given world-wide celebrity to the name 
was born. Like many who have risen to eminence 
by public services, he came of a decayed family, 
his father living, at the time of his birth—an 
event which different narratives assign to the years 
1802, 1804, and 1806—on a small estate at Monok, 
in the county of Zemplin, in the North of Hun- 
gary, between the great river Theiss and the western 
arm of the Carpathian mountains. Here he was 
reared amidat influences in which the strength of 
the old forest barbarians mingled with the richness 
of orientalism—a combination that is strikingly 
visible in his person ; the oval face and delicate frame, 
the eyes of blue and grey, and features that seem 
ever trembling with sensibility, surrounded by a 
storm of black hair. The spot is spoken of as the 
Egypt and the Goshen of Hungary—the overflowings 
of the Theiss as fertilizing as those of the Nile, the 
mountain slopes bearing the Greek vine without 
and veins of gold within, and the sky ever bright 
and soft—and its historical associations run as far 
back as the time when Attila led from beyond the 
Danube the avenging destroyers of the Roman empire. 
Besides the general traditions of the country, there 
was the family legend, that ro less than seventeen 
of its members had been impeached of treason by 
the Austrian governments during the repeated wars 
of the Hungarians, between 1527 and 1716, in 
defence of their popular and Protestant institutions. 
And to these potent influences of climate and 
legend, race and pedigree, were added the most 
powerful of all influences on the character of the 
future man—that of a high-minded and affectionate 
mother—who has lived, as did those women of 
kindred spirit, the mothers of Cromwell and Na- 
poleon, to follow the fortunes of her son to their 
height; and, alas! to participate in his sublimely 
sad reverse. True to the memories of his house, the 
elder Kossuth took arms in the war of liberation,“ 
as was called the crusade against Napoleon, in 1811, 
and shed his blood in the battle of Leipsig. The 
younger was sent, in boyhood, to the ordinary 
gymnasia of the country, and in youth—now father- 
less and poor, though of the rank of a gentleman— 
he entered the Lutheran College of Potok. Thence 
he advanced to the University of Pesth; where he 
made the acquaintance of two distinguished writers, 
the brothers Kisfaludyi, and under their ausploes 
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cultivated as a branch of literature, his mother- 
tongue, which it had long been the fashion among 
the gentry to neglect for French and German, but 
in which his patriotic sympathies foresaw a sure 
way to the hearts of the people, who loved their 
native Magyar in proportion as it was despised by 
the rich. Intended for the legal profession, he 
entered at Pesth the office of a notary, worked there 
for several years, and obtained his diploma as an 
ad vocate— equivalent to our “call to the bar.“ 

It was in 1830 that he made his appearance in the 
comitat, or county meeting of Zemplin, where the de- 
puties to the Diet were elected and instructed how to 
act. Two subjects gave immediate employment to the 
young orator—thecholera and the Polish insurrection. 
The ignorant and superstitious peasantry had been 
persuaded that the many deaths and much suffering 
inflicted by the mysterious malady, were the result 
of poison, sold by Jews to the nobles for the destruo- 
tion of their serfs. Many of them rose upon their 
masters, and it was Kossuth almost alone who had 
the courage and skill to disabuse and soothe them. 
Great was the sympathy of the Hungarians with 
the Poles; and Zemplin was induced, by the con- 
tagious ardour of its native orator, to become the 
focus of sixteen comitats, who sent a deputation to 
Vienna, demanding leave to raise a great army in 
support of the Polish cause. Metternich and the 
Austrian Cabinet, from jealousy of what Russia had 
recently gained from the Turks, were not altogether 
indisposed to sanction this; but before anything 
could be done, beyond sending a few volunteers— 
among whom was Perczel, a distinguished general 
in the late war, and one of Kossuth's fellow-exiles— 
the patriots were crushed, and Hungary, like Eng- 
land, then and now, became the refuge in flight of 
those it would fain have aided in the field. 


It is a peculiarity of the Hungarian constitution 
that in its Diet peeresses, or lady magnates, sit by 
proxy ; and delegates may also be represented by 
deputy—and as the instructions of the comitats are 
very precise, the country gentlemen frequently 
employ advocates thus to speak for them, Kossuth 
appears to have satin the Diet convened in 1832— 
for the second time in a period of more than fifteen 
years, during which Metternich had wanted nothing 
of Hungary that could not be obtained without the 
will of the Parliament—in both these capacities; as 
the representative of a noble lady, and of one 
or more of the deputies. A public press existed, 
and professed to report the proceedings of the 
Diet ; but Austrian censorship — contrary to 
the Hungarian constitution — contrived to make 
both report and criticism a mere pretence. Kossuth 
—already animated with hatred to this power, which 
had converted an elective and limited monarchy 
into a tyranny—conceived the project of inspiring 
the press with new life. He undertook, therefore, 
the reporting of the debates, and added to the record 
inspiriting comments. When this was put down, 
he evaded the Government by lithographing his re- 
ports, and, to prevent them being stopped in the 
post-office, circulated them through the country by 
means of the officers of the comitats ; whose debates 
he also made public in the same manner, when the 
Diet had closed, Baron Wesselenzi—a man of 
gigantic stature, and indomitable spirit—was at the 
head of the party of which Kossuth had thus made 
himself the spirit and the tongue. The former, the 
Austrian Government prosecuted, in 1837, for a pre- 
tended conspiracy. Kossuth was his advocate, but 
unsuccessfully, and was soon his companion in im- 
prisonment. Wesselenzi, Eljhaz, Kossuth, and 
others, were thrown into the Newhauss, a fortress 
in Pesth, where Wesselenzi became blind, and an- 
other a maniac! Kossuth was in prison two years 
without trial, was then impeached of high treason, 
and condemned to four years’ imprisonment. The 
liberation of these captives became, at once, an ab- 
sorbing question with the comitats; and when im- 
perial necessities required the summoning of another 
Diet, the deputies were instructed to demand, in the 
first place, the revocation of the illegal proceedings 
under which the patriots had been incarcerated. 
When the Government demanded 18,000 recruits, 
they found it, after half a year's struggle—though 
opposed by a very small minority in the upper 
Chamber, and a bare half of the lower—impossible 
to be obtained without some concessions; and, ac- 
cordingly, in 1840, an amnesty was granted, and the 
most obnoxious of the Ministry removed. Kossuth 
had put his imprisonment to no small advantage. He 
had studied, during his three years’ detention, the 
revolutionary periods of French and English history 
enriched his native eloquence from the worlds 
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mirroring pages of Shakspere, and, moreover, 
wooed and won the daughter of a fellow-prisoner— 
the lady Theresa Meszlenyi; whom he married in 
1841, the authorities of the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches (the lady belonging to the latter) sanc- 
tioning the union. Thus armed with new powers, 
andinspired with anew motive,—for hat is ambition 
or patriotism without the love of woman, and the 
hope of transmitting to one’s son an illustrious name?— 
Kossuth returned with renewed and dauntless ardour 
to the war of liberty. The Opposition in the Diet 
took him for their leader—the people received him 
in open arms as he emerged from the prison—and a 
subscription of 10,000 florins was made for his 
family. With the year 1841, he commenced the 
editorship of the Pesthi Hislap;" the publisher 
of which was glad to avail himself of Kossuth’s 
name end talent, and felt insured from his possible 
imprudence by the warning he had just received. 
But the editor, although not injudicious, was as 
bold as eloquent, and soon raised the journal to an 
unparalleled circulation. In its columns he not only 
defended the rights of the comitats, and urged the 
formation of a great national party in opposition to 
Austrian oppression, but prepared the public mind 
for those great financial and civil measures which 
are the basis of his fame. The Conservative party 
started a rival journal, but ‘its talented young editor 
was prematurely cut off by death, and the whole 
power of the press seemed in the hands of Kossuth. 
The Government managed, however, to defeat him 
as a candidate for the Diet of 1843, and under the 
same influences, the publisher of the Pesth psper 
displaced him from its control. Kossuth went to 


Vienna to solicit from the Government the neces- 


sary permission to originate another newspaper, 
which was, of course, refused, but large offers were 
made for the service of his pen on the other side— 
which were spurned as they deserved to be. On his 
return, he commenced an agitation among the 
trading and industrious classes, in order to raise an 
organised opposition to the Austrian tariff, which, in 
order to make Ilungary politically subservient, kept 
her exclusively dependent on Austria for her mar- 
kets, forbidding export or import through other 
channels. It was in 1844 he formed the Vedegy- 
let,“ a league of 80,000 persons, pledged not to use, 
in any form, Austrian goods, Austrian manufac- 
turers were obliged, in self-defence to establish 
manufacturies in Hungary; while the working-men 
of that country were organized by this unxesting 
spirit into trade-unions and co-operative societies. 


The year 1848 was signalized by the adhesion of 
Count Louis Batthyani, a nobleman whose house 
had given generals, ambassadors, archbishops, and 
even palatines to his country, and who had hitherto 
been the leader of the Conservative party. The 
Austrian Government had made a bold attempt upon 
the municipal liberties which Hungary had enjoyed 
for eighteen centurjes, by designing to substitute for 
officers answering to our Lord-Lieutenants of coun- 
ties, commoners appointed and paid by the crown. 
Under the presidency of the court, public meetings, or 
rather, conferences, were held in nearly all the coun- 
ties, at which Kossuth expounded with great argumen- 


tative power the constitution of Hungary, and rallied . 


the proprietors in its defence. These meetings were 
continued up to the opening of the Diet, in the 
antumn of 1847. To this Diet Kossuth was returned 
for the first time, a member for the city of Pesth. 
Count Louis and other of the Opposition leaders, 
with several noble ladies, exerted their utmost influ- 
ence in his favour, and triumphed over all the arts 
of the Government. They also proposed to purchase 
for Kossuth a handsome property; but this he, who 
has been so malignantly accused of peculation and 
cupidity, declined, preferring to derive his support 
from the little estate he had procured by the pro- 
ceeds of his pen. 


He at once took the lead in the Chamber of De- 
puties; and it was chiefly by his influence that the 
Hungarian Archduke Stephen was chosen Palatine 
in the place of the Archduke John, who had died 
some months before. IIe proceeded immediately to 
announce a project of reform which would have 
secured him immortal celebrity had his carcer ter 
minated with its adoption by the Parliament—a 
echeme to purify and re-invigorate the municipali- 
ties, and to emancipate the serf-peasantry. In the 
comitats, which we have repeatedly mentioned, 
it was only the nobles that were represented; but 
the nobility of Hungary had no resemblance to that 
of England at the present day—the whole condition 
of society there, indeed, seems rather to have re- 
sembled that of our own country in the transition 
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period of the rival roses, when there was a large 
class of freemen—the yeomen of the country, and 
the merchants, traders, and artizans of the towns— 
but another class of agricultural serfs, or“ villeins“ 
as they were called. So in Hungary, up to the time 
of which we are writing. The nobility were all 
those who had descended from originally patrician 
families, however remote the lineage, and however 
reduced the descendant. This traditional aristo- 
cracy, mingled with the mass of the people—became 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers, or professional 
men; and were only distinguished by political pri- 
vileges. They amounted, in some counties, to as 
many as 25,000 or 30,000 in number. Now thatthe 
Austrian Government had resolved to subjugate the 
comitats, by substituting for the Count Palatine, 
frequently absent in the upper Chamber of the 
Diet, a Royal Administrator—who would carry out 
the decrees of the Government without submitting 
them to the county meeting — Kossuth saw that 
the only way to counteract them was by enlarging the 
constituency :“ not to make the condition of Hun- 
gary such that there should be no privileges for the 
few, but to erect a temple of liberty for all the 
people.” Ile proposed, therefore, to admit the serf 
to the political rights of the noble. But that serf 
must first be socially enfranchised. Actual vassalage 
had been abolished under Maria Theresa in 1765 ; but 
the peasant still had to pay his landlord “ robot,” 
or rent in labour and kind, and do service to the 
State — in the words of Kossuth himself, “the agri- 
culturist had to work for his landlord 104 days in the 
year. If you take off the Sundays, the festival days, 
and the winter, why what remained to him? But 
still he had to give a ninth of his produce to the 
seigneur, and a tenth, or tithe, to the bishop.” In 
1836, the party of which Kossuth was then the 
inspiration, had proposed in the Dict, that the 
peasant should have a right to emancipate himself 
from his feudal and seignorial burdens by paying 
off the capital sum to which they amounted, “ esti- 
mated atthe rate of 5or 8 per cent.” At first it 
was proposed that this should be the independent 
right of the peasant, but as it was found impossible 
to carry that against the magnates and the Govern- 
ment, it was modified toa privilege dependent on the 
consent of the landlord. But even in that shape, the 
project, though agreed to by both chambers of the 
Dict, was rejected by the Government; and there 
was an end of it for the time. Now, in November, 
1847, on the eve of the French revolution—dbut before 
its outbreak could have been foreseen—Korsuth re- 
introduced the project. It was preluded by 
a sort of general Declaration of Grievances. 
„When we came to the Diet,“ says Kossuth, the 
first question I proposed, according to the instruc- 
tions of my constituents, was, that the municipal 
institutions of the country should be upheld in their 
natural purity, and that the system of abitrators 
should be put aside, and that if this motion was not 
carried no taxes should be voted. On this motion 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords did 
not agree for two months, It was necessary that 
both should agree to carry a | bill or resolution] before 
it could be laid before the king; but there was no 
limit to the number of communications which might 
have passed between the two houses, so that they 
might go on to the number of 100 or 300 till the 
question was settled or abandoned.“ It was during 
this struggle that the French revolution broke out. 
In his own striking phrase, Kossuth resolved to 
seize the opportunity which God had given, not 
Hungary made; —he gencrously resolved—he who 
has been libelled with having fanned the pride of 
race in the bosom of the Magyar, and oppressed the 
Sclave—to demand of the Austrian monarchy the 
restoration of constitutional right to all the provinces 
of the empire. In a magnificent oration, delivered 
on the 2nd of March, 1858, he moved an address to 
the Empe or embodying this demand; and was de- 
puted, with Count Louis Batthyani- to carry it to 
Vienna. Before he left, a national ministry was 
appointed, with the Count at its head, himself 
Minister of Finance, and Prince Esterhazy of 
Foreign Affairs—a national guard was organized at 
Preeburg—and patriotic associations were established 
in all the chief towns, Above all, he had carried, ina 
parliament of landlords, the unconditional emanci- 
pation of the peasantry—that is, virtually uncondi- 
tionally ; for the proprietors had only his assurance, 
as Financial Minister, that the national property was 
rich enough to compensate them—and a measure of 
reform, admitting every one to the county suffrage 
who possessed property worth 300 florins (£30 ster- 
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tion of the Emperor to these large demands, and the 
ratification of his own appointment that, on the 15th 
of March, he appeared in Vienna, then in possession 
of the people, who had risen in emulation of the 
citizens of Paris. The National Guard and the 
students received the deputation in triumph, and 
threatened to storm the palace if their demands were 
not granted. It was then, as he says, that he held 
the life of the dynasty in his hand. He returned to 
Pesth a Minister of the empire and of Hungary, 
authorized by the monarch of both kingdoms to 
carry out the schemes which had so long brooded in 
his noble intellect and commanded his cloquent 
advocacy, 

The Diet was dissolved, and another summoned 
for the 2nd of July—for a Diet that sat from 1832 to 
1836, the Hungarians call their Long Parliament ; 
so similar is the spirit of their constitution to that of 
our on. By this time, the sedition that had long 
been fomenting among the savage tribes of Croatia 
— province of Hungary, scparated from it by the 
river Drave—had broken out into armed rebellion 
and threatened invasion under Jellachich, the re- 
cently appointed Ban of Croatia, It was of course 
thought, by the loyally unsuspicious, that the Em- 
peror had but to command his vassal to retire, and 
he would be obeyed, Count Betthyani was of 
these; and even after a conference with Jellachich, 
at Innspruck—at which the latter boasted they 
would meet again on the Danube (that is, within 
the boundaries of Hungary )—continucd to carry on 
amicable intercourse with the Court. Kossuth saw 
through the conspiracy, and resigned his post in the 
Ministry, but was soon compelled, by the popular 
voice, to resume it. The Dict had removed its 
sittings from Presburg, a small town on the Austrian 
frontier, to the noble city of Buda-Pesth. In an- 
other of his most celebrated orations—evcery one of 
which was an event—Kvssuth demanded an extra- 
ordinary contribution of 50,000,000 of florins, and a 
levy of 200,000 men, which were voted by acclama- 
tion. After a long and eloquent argument, he 
exclaimed, “ To-day we are the Ministers of this 
nation, to morrow there may be others, This isa 
matter of no consequence, The Ministry ean 
change, but thou, O my country! must for ever 
endure; and with this or another Ministry the na- 
tion must preserve the Fatherland. ‘Therefore, to 
avoid all misunderstandings, I say outright, and 
solemnly, that if I ask this Mouse for 200.000 
soldiers, and the necessary sums thereto, and chey 
do not—" Before he could finish his sentence, tho 
House, worked up to an intense pitch of excitement 
by the speech, rose as one man, and shouted, * Ie 
give it! we give it!’ It is said that all Koseuth 
could do in reply, was to bow low to the audiencr, 
the tears flowing down his cheeks, with the words, 
oe myself before the greatness of this nation, If 
there be as much energy in the execution as there 
has been patriotism in the offer, hell itself could 
never conquer IIungary. The effect of this speech 
was such, that the President of the Assembly left 
his seat to embrace the orator, and the Louse ad- 
journed, unable to attend any other business, 


We cannot further follow one by one the steps of 
this great man—and we need not, for they are now 
imprinted on the memory of the nation. We would 
fain tell how Mapsburg perjury became manifest, 

and the Jellachich conspiracy was defeated how 
the Palatine Arch-duke Stephen fled from the hend 
of his brave Hungarian army, and Kossuth was 
appointed in his stead—how Latour, the Austrian 
minister, fell a victim in Vienna to his own attempted 
treachery upon the Hungarians and Vienncse—how 
Lemberg, sent by the Emperor to govern Ilungary 
as his alter ego, was oulawed by the Diet and slain 
by the populace on the bridge that connects Buda 
and Pesth—how the undisciplined valour of the 
Hungarians chased Jellachich tothe gates of Vienna, 
and would have put that city beyond reach of Win- 
dischratz and bombardment, but for the timidity 
and indecision of the revolutionary lcaders—how, in 
one campaign, the savage hordes of the Ban and the 
veteran troops of Haynau were beaten back from 
the Theiss to the Danube—how, when a Itussſan 
army was on the frontier, the spirit of the nation 
rising to the height of the great cxigency, the 
Declaration of Hungarian Independence was issued 
from Debreczin, on the 4th of April, 1849—how 
the bravery of the people, headed by Bem, Guyon, 
Dembinski, and Klapka, all inspired and guided 
by him whose genius combined the cloquence 
of Chatham with the talent of Carnot; and 
refused to despiir until the traitor Gorgey first 


took from the sclf-sacrificing Dictator the power to 
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control, and then used it to betray—how the Con · 
servative patriot Schzeni went mad with grief, the 
treacherous Zichy was hanged, the venerable Louis 
Batthyani gibbeted at Pesth, and thirteen noble 
prisoners of war at Arad—and, finally, how Kossuth 
and a little army of compatriots, escaping hither and 
thither, have pined in a prison-refuge, owed their 
liberation to the humane fidelity of a Turk, and now, 


superior to calumny as to ill-fortune, are the 
honoured and beloved guests of two hemispheres. 
On all this would we dwell—but time and space 
fail. May we have the happiness of some time con- 
tinuing this brief biography of Louis Kossuth, to 
the day when he reassumes the unadorned throne 
of Hungary, the ruler as well as the idol of his 
noble native land 


— — — 

EpvucationaL Coxranswon.— A conference of the 
friends of voluntary and unsectarian education will 
shortly be held in London, under the auspices of 
the committee of the Voluntary School Association, 
to consider the present aspect of the educational 
controversy, and to decide on such immediate 
measures of a practical kind as may be needful to 
give effect to their principles and views. It is in- 
tended that the meeting shall take place in about 
five weeks, and it will, we understand, be held in 
Crosby Hall, the scene of so many gatherings of an 
educational character. The main objects of its con- 
veners are, as is well known to the majority of our 
readers, to promote both the secular and religious 
instruction of the people, free from any denomina- 
tional peculiarities or restrictions, and apart from all 
Governmental aid or interference. We sincerely 
trust that the conference will be numerously and in- 
fluentially attended, and that it may be productive 
of important results to the cause of free and scrip- 
tural education. 


ExtTraornDiInaAky Cuurcnu-RAte Procespines,— 
On the 19th of July, 1849, a demand of four shil- 
lings and sevenpence was made upon Mr, Michael 
Middleton, tanner, of Darlington, and that in 
default of payment he was, in August last, sum- 
moned to appear before Robert Colling, Esq., and 
his brother magistrates, to meet the charge against 
him. When the case came on, Mr. Allison, Mr, 
Middleton's attorney, stated that it was his clients 
intention to try the validity of the rate; and he 
called upon the churchwarden in writing to produce 
the church book containing the expenditure of the 
money, but the churchwarden declined to do so, 
The case was adjourned for a month, with an inti- 
mation that if during the interval Mr. Middleton did 
not himself promote a suit in the Ecolesiastical 
Court, an order for payment would be made. Mr. 
Middleton, however, was legally advised that he 
had no power or permission as a defendant to tr 
the case in the Ecclesiastical Court, and he accord- 
ingly forwarded a written representation, and re- 
newed protest to the churchwardens. On the 28th 
of September, the parties again appeared before the 
magistrates, when the churchwarden’s attorney 

uoted a case with the view of showing that Mr. 

iddleton might have applied for a prohibition to 
restrain the magistrates from issuing their order. 
The result of the whole hearing was, that the ma- 
gistrates determined to grant an order to compel 
payment, together with 10s. 6d. churchwarden's 
costs, besides clerk’s charges. But after the order 
had been made out, and whilst Mr. Middleton was 
daily expecting the seizure of his gods, or notice of 
a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, to his utter amaze- 
ment a bill of indictment for misdemeanonr was 
preferred eee him before the grand jury at the 
ressions. ‘Lhe indictment set forth that the said 
Michael Middleton“ did unlawfully and contemp- 
tuously neglect and refuse to pay, &c. &c., “in con- 
tempt of our Lady the Queen and her laws, to the 
evil example of other persons in the like case of 
offending, and against the pores of our Lady the 
Queen, her crown, and oy on The grand jury 
ignored the bill, and thus terminated the affair. 


A Danrnino Bongtaux anv atremrt at Murper 
has been committed in the farm-house of Miss Nick- 
lin, Port way, near Oldbury. About two o'clock on 
Thureday morning, the -room of Mr. David 
Nicklin, a single gentleman in infirm health, was 
entered by two ruffians, one of whom struck him 
with a bludgeon, and then the other discharged a 
double-barrelled pistol at his head, shattering his 
jaw and teeth, pieces of which were afterwards 
picked up on the floor. Miss Nicklin’s chamber, 
where she slept with her niece, was next visited, and 
the ladies terrified into s‘lence while their pockets and 
drawers were rifled. The burglars then descended 
into the lower rooms, and proceeded to regale 
themselves with meat, fruit pies, wines, &c. ; more 
thun once shouting out from below, “If you arn't 
quiet, we'll murder you.“ So soon as they were 
satisfied that the burglars had departed, the niece 
ventured out of the house, and communicated with 
Mr, Meriss, a neighbouring farmer; and by six, 
Sergeant Walden and Superintendent Overend, of 
the Worcestershire police, were on the premises. 


A Bawxino Institutes, for encouraging the mu- 
tual instruction of its members in literary and pro- 
fessional studies, was originated at the London 
Tavern on Wednesday, by a meeting over which Mr. 
W. O. Prescott presided, 


—— 
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FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 


FRANCK, 


Louis Napoleon is once more falsifying his name 
by a ner which all parties foretel will be his 
ruin. He has been endeavouring, since the resig- 
nation of the late minis to constructa cabinet 
which should combine ve measures of admin- 
istration with a return to universal s and 
large Projects of social amelioration, He has suc- 
ceeded at length in getting together the following 
men, whose names must be given just to familiarize 
the reader with them, for they represent to the 


English public no principle or party :— 

Justice—M. Corbin, Procureur-General of the Court 
of Appeal of Bourges. 

Foreign Affairs—M. Turgot, formerly peer of France 

Public Iestruction—-M. Charles Giraud, member of 
the Institute. 

Interior—M. de 1 formerly Advocate-General 
of the Court of Appeal at Paris. 

Commerce—M. ianca, 12 — 

Public Works— M. Lacrosse, Vice-President of the 
Assembly. 


War—General de St. Arnaud, Commander of the 
Second Division of the Army of Paris. 
Marine—M. Hippolyte Fortoul, representative. 
Finance—M. Blondel, Inspector-General of Finance. 
M. Charlies Giraud is charged, ad interim, with 
A. of Justice, during the absence of M. 
n. 
M. Turgot is charged, ad interim, with the Ministry 
of Finavce during the absence of M. Blondel 


M. de Maupag, Prefect of the Haute-Garonne, is ap- 


pointed Prefect of Police. 
MM. Casabianca, 


Lacrosse, St. Arnaud, Giraud, 
Bonapartists. MM. de 


de Girardin says: —“ Whatever be the 
character of the new Cabinet, the Ministers who pro- 
pose to repeal the law of May 31, need only this reason 
to have the support of all who donot desire civil war.“ 
Lamartine sends, from his retirement at Monceaux, 
an emphatic protest against all rupture of legality in 
the crisis of 1852. He will go no further than the 
repeal of the law of May 31, the partial revision of 
the constitution, the possibility of the legal candi- 
dature of the President; but will not admit any 
propaganda in favour of this candidature, ‘ Out- 
side the constitution, he says, lie every sort of 
adventure, and the transgression of it will lead to 
ruin.“ The President himself still hugs the delusion 
that he wil! be returned by the six million of votes 
given him in December 48; and threatens the 
majority thus: —“ I alone can save the Conservative 

rty, which thinks itself so strong and is so weak; 
its destinies are in my hands; let it not push me to 


extremes 
SPAIN. 


The Madrid Gazette has published a decree enact- 
ing that the branch of public instruction is for the 
future to belong to the ministry of Public Worship 
and Justice, the department in which ecclesiastical 
business of a litigious nature is transacted. The 
ecclesiastical questions relating to the army,hitherto 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of War, and 
the administration of the pious works, or uests 
and donations made to the Church, formerly in the 
hands of the Minister of Finance, are also to belong 
to the department of Public Worship, This admi- 
nistration of pious works is charged with an im- 
mense number of petty investigations, which, if 
fallen into fraudulent hands, become a terrible 
scourge to the poor agriculturist, for the supersti- 
tion of the last generation has left upon almost every 
inch of land in this priest-ridden country some in- 
cumbrance in the shape of a census for the payment 
of masses, requiems, and other sacerdotal means of 
extracting the richesof the land. When the friars 
were put down by law, Spanish ground was con- 
sidered free from these burdens, and cultivation has 
consequently become more attended to, as bein 
more rous, but the astonished peasant wil 
now find that they are to be exacted, and the arrears 
of eighteen years to be claimed. Many a hard- 
handed labourer, unable to pay these accumulated 
taxes, will see his land pass into the hands of the 
clergy. Thus the Minister of Public Worship and 
Justice will hold in his hands all those means by 
which the clergy hope to resume their ancient 
power. 


ITALY. 
The Pope has replied by anticipation to the de- 


mand for leave to erect a Protestant Church in 


Rome by taking from the applicants a precedent on 
which much weight was laid. Permission was 
given in an impulse of gratitude by Pio Nono to the 
American chargé d'affaiies, Mr. Cass, in return for 
his preventing the Propaganda College from being 
turned into. for Garibaldi’s legionaries 
during the siege of Rome, for an American congre- 
gation to meet within the walls. That permission is 
now withdrawn, and they must find the best extra- 
mural accommodation they can. 

A letter from Turin of October 21, mentions a 
report current there in the ministerial circles, that 
the British and French Governments have instructed 
their representatives at the court of Tuscany, to 
declare that England and France witness with dis- 
satisfaction the establishment of relations between 
the Tuscan Government and that of Austria, which, 
if continued, will be destructive of the independence 
of Tuscany. 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 
The arrival at Pesth of Archduke Albrecht, the 
new Hyngarjan Governor, was the ogcasion for 8 


| 
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manifestation of national feeling most significant to 
the new alter ego of the Emperor. Whether from 
accident or design—it is hoped from the former 
—the Hungarian colours were not among the nu- 
whieh ie — 1 ting the — = ob r af 
i was. pro- 
vince of the "empire was — ta the i 
and on the of the vessel, but the white 
red colours of Hungary were sought for in vain. 
The very moment that the Governor-General was 
about to land, the assembled people quitted the 
quay, leaving to the vernment officials, the 
military, and a few servile Austrians, the reception 


of the uke. Naturally enough, he was —— 
at what he an. intention 
insult, Explanations appear to have been subse- 
uently made, and the new -Generai on 
same day r to his good will to- 
wards the national wishes. At the first 


he intimated to every one of the bureaucracy, who 
came to pay his respects, that in future they must 
appear in the Hungarian national costume. Con- 
sequently, whenever his ae appeared in the 
streets he was loudly greeted. The people of Pesth 
regard the return to the old costume as the fore- 
runner of greater changes in the hated system of 
centraliza and with the sanguine character 
peculiar to the nation, give themselves up to hopes 
that-will certainly be disappointed. 

As an illustra of the intellectual state of a 
large class in Prussia, it is stated that in the Diet 
of the of old Prussia, one of the Ritters 
put in a petition, of which the follo was the 
prayer:—* That teachers in all schools should be 
dismissed, and that their posts should henceforward 
be filled by subalterns in the army not on active ser- 
vice; and, 8 n be confined 
to readi ng, arithmetic, and two hours’ 

2 every day.“ Only a very small 
rejected the petition. 

e accomplices of the of Kinkel from 
Spandau have been brought before a jury. y 
acknowledged their complicity, but denied that they 
were either bribed or threatened. Bruhne, as one 
of the appointed keepers of the prisoners, has been 
condemned to a year's imprisonment in the house of 
correction, and to the loss of the national cockade, 
being declared incapab‘e of serving in any public 
capacity; but Kruger, the other prisoner, was, after 
a good deal of hesitation, acquitted. 

The New Prussian Gazette publishes the following 
as the text of a note addressed by Lord Palmerston, 
on the 13th ult., to the British minister to the Ger- 
manic Confederation :— 

My Lord,—The Government of her Majesty cannot 
understand by what reason the Germanic Confederation 
imagines that the resolution of September, 1834 (the 
occupation of. Frankfort by the Prussian and Austrian 
troops), could be considered as a reply to the protestation 
made by her Majesty's Government in July, 1851. In 
fact, the military occupation of the free city of Frank- 
fort, to which the resolution of 1834 applied, was an 
object quite different from the — neorporation 
of the Austrian and Prussian provinces, against which 
your note of the 9th of July protested. To that 
must be added, that the objections of the British 
cabinet in 1834, and those more recent against the 
project of 1851, were well founded. But the federal 
resolution of September, 1834, received a complete and 

remptory reply in the note of Mr. Cartwright, of the 

lst November, of the same year; and your Excellency 
acted wisely when, in replying to the communication of 
a resolution come to seventeen years since, and foreign 
to the matter in discussion, you immediately sent the 
copy of the reply made atthe time. The Government 
of her Majesty has A n present to add on the 
subject of Frankfort in 1834; and, as the Germanic 
Diet has not replied to the protestation which the 
British cabinet recently made against the incorporation 
of territory into the confederation, which was not 
included by the treaty of Vienna in 1816, in which Great 
Britain took part, her Majesty's Government does not 
think proper to say anything more at present on the 
subject. I have the honour, &c. 


TURKEY. 


The question of the Egyptian railway is quite 
satisfactorily settled, and great praise is claimed b 
the correspondents at Constantinople for Sir Stratfor 
Canning's conduct in the affair. 

The present Prince of Servia (a vassal of the 
Porte) but under the influence of the Austrian consul, 
has permitted or instigated a serious affront to the 
British flag. The llth was the Prince's birthday, 
on the night of which the Servian inhabitants of 
Semlin are compelled to illuminate their dwellings, 
while the foreign representatives of the great powers 
never burnan additional candle, The military band 

aded through the town at 8 p.m., and passed the 

ussian and Austrian consulates, accompanied by 
a crowd of police agents and Servians of ever 
degree, On reaching the street in which the Brit 
coneul-general lives, they halted within a few yards 
of the house; some cries of“ Kossuth’s consul?’ 
were heard from the Austrian t of the mob, the 
drums beat an encouraging roll, and the work of 
demolishing the windows commenced, and lasted the 
better part of three quarters of an hour without the 
slightest attempt at 1er The consul-general 
(N. de Fonblanque) hurried to his residence, and 
had his shoulder wounded by a heavy stone, hurled 
at him by a Servian officer, who ran away, but is 
well known. Next morning the British flag was 
struck, and Captain Dudley Heneage proceeded 
to 83 with the consul-general's de- 
spatches to Sir Stratford Canning. 


AMERICA. 

Kossuth and Miss Catherine Hayes . the 
New England public, the commercial crisis having 
subsided, and no political agitation being afoot, The 
Hungarian chief was expected to arrive by the 


1851. 
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„% Mississippi,“ and great preparations were makin 
for his — The President had ordered the 
coast batteries to salute him with salvos. 

The District Court of Maryland has been engaged 
in the trial of James D. Johnson, indicted on the 
charges of transporting slaves, in the American brig 
„Chats worth,“ from the coast of Africa to Brazil, in 
the year 1850, and for serving on a slave vessel, in 
violation of the acts of 1800 and 1818. The brig 
was captured by the United States cruisers, on the 
coast of Africa, some time ago, with slave-deck, &c., 
on her, sent home, condemned, and sold. The case 
has not been decided. 

Judge Grier, of the United States Circuit Court, 
has 15870 a special — marshal to fame 
mon urors to try t against Elijah Lewis 
and others, who have been — 1 treason 
against the United States, growing out of the mur- 
derous outrage at Christiana, The fourth Monday 
in November has been fixed for the commencement 
of these trials. 

A telegraphic communication from Toronto states 
that Messrs. Hincks and Morin were conducting ne- 
gotiations for the formation of a new ministry with 
every prospect of success. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 


Marie Theresa, Duchess of Angouleme, and 
daughter of Marie Antoinette, imprisoned with 
the royal family in the Temple, died, the other day, 
at Frohsdorf. She was seventy-three years of age. 
She has bequeathed more than 2,000,000 franos to 
the Count de Chambord. 


M. Brunel, a Parisian aerorat, has been perilling 
his life rather than the sensible public should be 
disappointed.“ He was to ascend from the park 
of Rambouillet in a balloon filled with pure hydro- 

gas; but, from unexpected difficulties, the in- 
was not completed at a late hour in the 
afternoon. M. Brunel removed the car, placed a 
plank across the h took off his coat, and even 
emptied the money from his pockets to make him- 
self lighter, seated himself on the board, and had 
the balloon liberated. It shot up like an arrow, 
quickly attaining a height of 2,000 metres. The 
spectators uttered a cry of terror; but their fears 
nel aa relieved by the safe descent of Mons. 

runel. 


So far from the question of the Danish succession 
being settled, a letter from Frankfort, dated the 
20th inst., says:—**The Danish Government goes 
so far as to threaten the Duke of Augustenburg 
with trial by court-martial for taking part in armed 
combat against the Danish crown.“ 


The celebrated tenor, Fraschini, was murdered at 
Bologna, on the 10th inst., while sitting at his break- 
fast. The murderer is said to be his colleague, the 
barotone Colini, and the motive, professional jea- 
lousy. Colini succeeded in escaping, according to 
the same account. The murdered man has left s 
widow and four children. 


The small village of St. Martin-la-Porte, in Savoy, 
was almost completely destroyed by fire on the 13th, 
and that out of the 2 families which in- 
habited it, seventeen have been reduced to beggary 
by this catastrophe. 


A book and printseller at Pesth has been arrested 
and sentenced to eight days’ imprisonment for 
having in his possession portraits of Kossuth and 
other revolutionary personages. 

The Hong-Kong Register is contemptuously indig- 
nant at the notice taken here of the Chinese Junk 
r whom it designates a ship-painter:“ — 
„We are no admirers of the manners of Chinese 

ntlemen, but in their degree they are as distinct 

rom those of Chinese workmen, of whom Hesing, 
the English Chinese Mandarin is one, as the manners 
of an English gentleman from those of an English 
work man.“ 


ARCHIBALD HAAR, THE ORANGEMAN, was executed 
at Glasgow on Friday, for the murder of M’'Gregor, 
in a drunken fit of anti-Papal frenzy. The execu- 
tion was postponed from Thursday, use that was 
the Sacramental Fast. Ten thousand people were 
gathered to the loathsome sight. Hare, raising his 
voice to its utmost pitch, in order to be heard by 
the crowd, uttered these last words: Fellow-men, 
I am going to die fora crime of which I am inno- 
cent, but I pray God to forgive all those who have 

reecuted me. All of you beware of dram drink- 

ng, and beware of Matthew Miller, and take warn- 

ing by me this day to keep out of bad company, and 
to put your confidence in the Lord, for He will 
never leave you. He has given me grace this day, 
and I care no more for death than any person going 
to his bed this night, for IL have found favour with 
Christ Jesus our Lord.“ 


Tue Nationat RET Assoctation held an im- 
— meeting in the Town Hall of Bury, on 

riday evening last. E. Grundy, Esq., a veteran 
Radical re ormer, was one of the speakers. Mr. 
W. J. Fox, M. P., and Mr. Tindal Atkinson, attended 
as a deputation, and delivered speeches that were 
much epplauded. 


Mu. Henny Vincent has lectured during the past 
week at Liverpool and Blackburn. In the former 
town, the concert hall was twice crowded, the firat 
lecture being on the Great Exhibition— the other on 
the Continental Revolutions. Lawrence Heyworth, 
Esq., M. P., presided. 

Carnarvon.—The prizes of £10 and £3 offered by 
the Carnarvon Committee of the Society for the 
better Observance of the Lord's Day, for the best 
essays on that subject, have been awarded to Mr, 
Evan Thomas, blackemith, and Mr, W, Aubrey, 

r, from among seventeen competitors, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION, 


A series of interesting meetings has been held 
during the past week, in the town of Li l, to 
romote the objects of the Congregational rd of 
ucation. On Tuesday evening the Rey. G. W. 
Conder, of Leeds, delivered his able lecture, con. 
trasting the systems of compulsory and voluntary 
education, toa respectable audience in the Concert- 
hall, Lord Nelson-street. It was listened to with 
deep attention and uent applause. At the close 
the chairman (Wm. field, Esq.), invited discus- 
sion, but no person was disposed to controvert the 
views of the lecturer, to whom a vote of thanks was 
passed unanimously. On Wednesday morning a 
meeting of ministers and laymen took place in New- 
ington Chapel, for the purpose of a free di 
on the principles and plans of the Board. Thomas 
Blackburn, Esq. took the chair, and gave a lucid 
statement of the position of the Co tional 
body in regard to education from 1843 to the present 
time. Charles Robertson, „ moved a resolution 
expressing ‘‘ cordial approval of the plans and prin- 
ciples of the Congregational Board of Education.” 
Wm. Crosfield, Esq., seconded, and Edward Baines, 
Esq., of Leeds, supported the resolution. Mr. Coun- 
cillor Picton expressed his approval of the system 
of the National Public School Association, and 
argued for the entire separation of religious from 
secular education, and for placing the latter under a 
system of local management and support. To this 
a most powerful reply was given by the Rev. John 
Kelly, who showed ihe danger, and, indeed, the im- 
possibility, of separating religion from any proper 
system of training for the youthful mind, exposed 
the confusion in the views of the advocates of 
. education, and met — 1 ee of the pre- 
ng 8 er on various points. meeting was 
further —— by J. O. Jones, Reg., the Rev. G. 
W. Conder, and in reply by Mr. Robertson : and, 
Mr. Picton having with wm, the resolution was 
put to the vote after a discussion of four hours, and 
carried with perfect unanimity.—In the evening of 
the same day, a numerous meeting was held in the 
spacious chapel of the Rev. Dr. Rafites, in Great 
eorge’s-street. The Doctor, in opening the pro- 
cedings, said he had reflected long and anxiously on 
this subject, and had arrived at the conviction that 
the voluntary system was the only safe principle for 
general adoption. Ile therefore heartily concurred 
in the plans of the Congregational Board, and hoped 
they would meet with sufficient support in Liverpool, 
Mr. E. Baines then read a paper on Our Educational 
Position, with Remarks on the two Manchester 
Plans of Education,“ showing, first, that the present 
deficiency of education had been grossly exaggerated ; 
and secondly, that whatever deficiency existed was 
not owing to the want of schools, and still less to 
the want of power in the voluntary system, or of 
the working classes generally to pay for the educa- 
tion of their children, but to an inadequate sense of 
the value of education in parents, who withdraw 
their children too early from school to put them to 
work, and that therefore the plans which had for 
their main feature to make the schools free were 
formed on a wrong view of the case, and were not 
in the slightest degree adapted to meet the evil. The 
paper was very favourably received. Resolutions 
were moved, seconded, and supported by Charles 
Robertson, Esq., the Rev. John Kelly, Thomas 
Blackburn, Esq., and the Rev. W. Spence. The 
Rev. Mr. Dewsnap and Mr. Burley also moved and 
seconded the appointment of a committee comprising 
all the ministers of the Congregational body in 
Liverpoo] and many of the leading laymen, with 
Dr. Raffles as the chairman. Thanks having been 
voted to the chairman of the evening, and to Mr, 
Baines for his paper, the meeting separated, 

Manchester has also been again visited, On 
Wednesday evening Mr. Conder re-delivered his 
brilliant lecture before a large audience in the Corn 
Kxchange. It was received throughout with en- 
thusiastic * James Sidebottom, Reg., 

resided ; and a vote of thanks was proposed by the 

v. J. Griffin, and carried by acclamation, Several 
other ministers and principal members of the Con- 
gregational body were on the platform. 

Mr. Conder has also attended the meeting of the 
Northumberland and Durham Association held at 
South Shields, when a resolution, recommending the 
Board to the sup port of the churches in this district, 
wasadopted. He has also delivered lectures at North 
Shields, Newcastle, Sunderland, and Darlington. 

In compliance with a request from the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Congregational Union, a deputation 
attended the recent meeting of that body. The Rev. 
Dr. Brown, of Cheltenham, introduced the subject, 
and urged with much force the importance of the 
practical operations of the Board. The Rev. W. J. 
Unwin, M.A., Principal of the Training Institution 
entered at some length into the present position and 
future prospects of the Board, furnishing details of 
plans for increasing the efficiency of primary schools | 
and showing that their cost may in many instances 
be materially diminished by enlisting more fully the 
co-operation of parents, and by the adaptation of 
various expedients which have been tried in many 
instances with great success. The ministers and 
delegates assembled evinced great interest in the 
statements made, and, after some conversation, 
which turned principally on the school methods 
adopted by the Board, it was unanimously resolved 
that a Conference should be held at Bristol the 
third week in November, to forward the object of 
the Board. Atthe public meeting in the evening, 
Mr, Unwin had another opportunity of advocating the 
principles, of religious and voluntary education. 

Atthe half-yearly meeting of the Suffolk Congre- 
gational Union, held at Woodbridge, the Rev. John 


Alexander, of Norwich, ted the Board, and 


acommittee was formed the purpose of corre- 
— J with the Board, and making arrangements 
or the 


— of lectures in the county on Volun- 


a Education. 

Avocscy vo direct eGforte, bat offer, thempaives 
a to t t 
wherever discussion is fairly invited. 
Thursday last, Mr. Johnson, delegate of the - 
bridge National Public School Society, delivered a 
lecture at the Town Hall. Ina the course of his 
address he said, it was true that volun had 
done a great deal; and it might be sufficient for 
Cambridge; but their plan would reach where 
voluntaryism had failed. He was glad that the 
Church of England had given up the notion that it 
had the exclusive right to educate the people. 
Sabbath schools were conducive to religious educa- 
tion; but the teachers were unfortunately too much 
engaged in —— the children A B C, instead of 
imparting religious instruction. He was afraid that 
the mention of local rates was inimical to their plan 
owing to agrioultural depression; and he expected 
to be met with look at our -rates; county- 
rates; surveyor’s-rates ;" all of which he wished 
they could do without. Churoh-rates he disliked 
the most, and he believed that as education advanced 
they would be the first to be got rid of. But this 
summary expenditure would soon be coun 
by the reduced expenditure on crime and pauperiem. 
Several questions were put to the lecturer by Mr, 
Gotobed, the Rev. G. Bubier, Mr, Copping, and 
Mr. Williams. These questions led to a controversy, 
and Mr. Gotobed eventually proposed the following 
resolution :—* That this meeting is of opinion that 
voluntary efforts are insufficient for national educa- 


manner in which the funds shall be applied.” Mr, 


Bubier controverted many of the arguments add 
by Mr. Johnson, defended the voluntary s 
and concluded by proposing an amendment to 
following effect :—“ That it is the opinion of this 
meeting that the principles of the society ate not those 
in which an education can be safely or effectively pro- 
vided for the people.. Mr. Gotobed replied ; and Mr. 
Johnson likewise expressed a wish to make a few 
further remarks, but as it was nearly eleven o'clock, 
the Chairman thought that the controversy had 
better be deferred to another meeting. The resolu- 
tion and amendment, however, were submitted to 
the meeting, and the resolution was carried, 


Darpen anp Tus “ Quartenty Revisw."’—The 
author of the correction of the Quarterly, which 
we mentioned in our paper of last week, thus 
retracts and makes oneal to the Review, in a letter 
to the editor of the Morning Chronicle. “ You tell 
me that you have received several letters stating, 
with more or leas satisfaction, that you were over 
hasty in laughing at the Quarterly Review —one of 
its contributors and ite editor—for making Bishop 
Ken a‘ fa-t man. . It is a fact that every 
edition of Dryden to which I have procured acvess, 
ranging from the firet (I believe) in folio, 1700, 
down to the present day (including, of course, Wal- 
ter Scott's), has the reading ‘too fast.’ It is quite 
plain, therefore, that every imputation against the 
Quarterly Review, on this score, and its manage- 
ment, must be at once withdrawn. But with all 
this admission, frankly and fairly offered, shall I be 
considered absurd if i venture, with all the printed 
books and all their evidence before me, to assert 
that they are all wrong—that an inveterate error 
ranging from the first, has been perpetuated in every 
succeeding edition, and that Dryden's words must 
have been to fast?’ For myself, I own the words 
too fast’ seem to me to be both nonsense, and, at 
least, questionable English ; whereas the whole con- 
text shows that to fast’ makes admirable sense. 
—Dryden, no doubt, meant to fast, whatever 
his printers may have made him say. 


INTERNATIONAL TeLeoraruic ComMUNICATION.— 
The official as well as mechanical completion of the 
submarise telegraph was announced on Ssturday 
morning by the following letter from Lord De Mauley 
and Mr. Cadogan to the Morning Chronicle 


Considerable interest having been excited on the sub- 
ject of this experiment, we have much satisfaction in 
stating that, all difficulties of an official nature having 
been obviated, there is every reason to believe that the 
communication between the two countries will very 
shortly be in operation. Being present yesterday morn- 
ing (October 22) at the Bureau des Télégraphes, in 
Paris, in company with M. Foy, the director-in-chief, 
and other — connected with the undertaking in 
queen & message was sent, at our request, to the 
M. 


uth Foreland Licht- house, near Dover, to inquire if 

C was still waiting there. The answer that M. 
C—— was on his way co Landen reached us in less than 
one minute and a half after the message had been 
despatched from Paris. 

A “Telegraphic Congress assembled at Vienna 
proposes to establish a union between different 
states; to have translators employed, so as to 
transmit all despatches without delay; to have an 
uniform tariff; to pay the receipts into a common 
fund, and to divide them afterwards between the 
states, iu proportion tothe length of their telegraphio 
lines, Ke. The new arrangements are, it is said, to 
come into operation on the let of January next; 
and if France shall accede to them, it will be possible 
to send a despatch ina very few minutes from Trieste 
to Calais or Ostend, 


Eurtien THAN Empry!—The Sydney Morning 
Herald, June 16, reports the arrival in Penrith of some 
of “the Ophir pilgrims " from the diggings, with 
„empty stomachs and emptier pockets,” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, October 29, Two o'clock. 


REFORM CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER, 


A meeting of leading reformers was held yesterday 
at Manchester, Among those present were Messrs. 
Bright, weg and Kershaw. It was resolved, that 
the Premier having announced his intention to in- 
troduce a new reform measure during the coming 
session, the meeting, in compliance with urgent 
requests from many of the country, resolves to 
convene a meeting of friends of reform, chiefly from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, to confer on steps to give 
due expression to public opinion, and thus secure 
such a measure as may be satisfactory to the 
country. 

The proposed conference is to be held in the 
beginning of December, 


Tae National Pagtiamentary Assocration held 
an inflaential and crowded meeting, on Monday, in 
Bedford. The deputation consisted, in the absence 
of Sir Joshua Walmsley and Mr, Fox, of Mr T. J. 
Serle, and Mr. E. Clarke. Mr. John Houghton and 
Mr. C. H. Lattimore, the agricultural reformers, 
were among the speakers. 


Tus Sr. Atpan’s Batpery Commisston has com 
menced its sittings. Mr. J. Bell, the sitting member, 
has — twice examined; but without any direct 
result. 


* Porwsontne 1x Sorrotk.— William Rollinson, an 
old man, scarcely able to walk, has been committed 
to Bury gaol on the twofold charge of murdering 
Anne ell, a married woman, by administering 
to her arsenic, and attempting to destroy the life of 
his daughter-in-law, Mary Rollinson, by the same 
A chemist acknowledged, with much non- 


ns. 
Fe to having sold the prisoner arsenic a dozen 
twenty times. 


— — 


— — — — 


Tus Lonpon Kossuru Banquet Decttnep.— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Demonstra- 
tion Committee, on Monday evening, the Chairman 
(Mr. Thornton Hunt) read the following letter in 
reply to the invitation to a working-class entertain- 
ment :— 


Winchester, Oct. 25. 
Dear Stn, —Notsithstanding the arguments you 
adduced, I am compelled with deep regret to persist in 
declining the proposed banquet, which my sincere grati- 
tude and respect for those who propose this to honour 
me would have given me so much pleasure in accept- 
ing, but which I must decline, on the broad principle 
of not accepting any similar demonstration which might 
subject me to the imputation of having mixed with 
any party whatever, or — party question whatever, 
this country—a connexion which, notwithstanding 
any disinclination or disavowal on the part of the 
mover of that demonstration, or on my own, would not 
fail to be construed, by malevolence, into an unseemly 
interference in the domestic concerns of a country 
not my own, and which has so generously affurded me 
rotection and hospitality. On this account I have 
ound it necessary to decline all invitations of this 
nature, unless from corporate bodies, which, from their 
nature, are supposed not to represent any party. In 
conclusion, | must beg leave definitively to acquaint 
you, that it would be most agreeable and convenient to 
me to receive the address, by which you inform me the 
working-classes propose to bonour me, at my own resi- 
dence, the day following that on which I receive the 
address from the London Corporation. 
I am, dear sir, your very obedient servant, 
To Thornton Hunt, Esq. L. Kossutu. 


Mr. Thornton Hunt made a few remarks upon 
the position at present occupied by Kossuth, and 
recommended the committee to pay entire deference 
to the wishes of the great Hungarian. 


Sueer Sreavine er A Cuurcuwarven.—At the 
Staffordshire Michaelmas Sessions, Job Yardley, a 
man of respectable appearance, carrying on the 
business of a butcher at Brockmoor, and who was 
stated to be one of the churchwardens of the district, 
was indicted for stealing fourteen ewe sheep, at 
Amblecote. The sheep were found in his outhouse. 
After a brief consultation, the jury returned a verdict 
of ** Guilty,“ recommending the prisoner to mercy 
on account of his good character. There was another 
indictment against the prisoner, charging him with 
stealing a lamb from another party which was not 

ed with. The learned Chairman, having 
referred to the evidence of the prisoner's guilt as 
being as clear and conclusive as any ever produced 
in a court of justice, sentenced the prisoner to be 
transported for the term of seven years. 


Narrow Escarz rrom Interment.—A Mrs. Ben- 
ham, at Chelsea, has narrowly escaped being placed 
in her coffin alive. She had been under treatment 
for an internal disease for some time; fell into a 
state of torpor on Saturday week; and through the 
three succeeding days remained without signs of life. 
On the Tuesday afternoon a coffin arrived; but at 
that critical point signs of animation returned, and 
the supposed defunct is gradually recovering. 


Proorsss or BLoomenism.—The curiosity to ascer- 
tain what the “Bloomer” costume really is, and 
to hear what can be said in its favour, has produced 
a plentiful supply of ** lecturers’? upon the subject— 
ladies who hold forth in its detence, exhibiting 
themselves and the dress at the same time. Miss 
Atkinson, who is described as a very pretty“ 
Bloomer and lecturer, appears to be the most success- 
ful. The public exhibition of the costume in the streets 
and parks is becoming frequent; and we observe 
that a Bloomer ball is advertised to take place in the 
aristocratic halls of Hanover-square, under highly 
fashionable patronage. 


LITERATURE. 


Philosophie Proverbiale [La Philosophie en Pro- 
verbes]. Par MAatin F. Turree, Docteur en 
Droit, et Membre de la Société Royale. Trans- 
lated by Geonce METIVIER. ndon: T. 
Hatchard. 


THE publication of a French version of Mr. 
Tupper’s best work is scarcely a fair occasion for 
criticising his “ philosophy in proverbs ;” nor would 
our readers tolerate a discussion, at this date, of 
its merits and faults. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
that we have an opinion about it, which—for the 
sake of those blind. admirers who will pet its man- 
nerisms and won't see its superficialities—we should 
rather like to express, we will content ourselves 
with saying, that we are sufficiently delighted with 
Mr. Tupper’s good things to be moderately calm 
even when he bores us; and, therefore, are disposed 
to greet kindlily this attempt to extend his audience. 
There are worthy thoughts and fine feelings enough 
in the book, to keep it amongst our well-read 
literature, and to commend it to a place in foreign 
climes. 

This translation, so far as we have examined it, 
* to be faithful and elegant. 

inglish readers will of course prefer to read the 
work in their own tongue, and in the author’s own 
words; but we should think Mr. Metivier’s labours 
likely to be very welcome to French students of 
our current literature. We would also emphati- 
cally recommend it as a French reading book for the 
higher classes in schools of both sexes; as calcu- 
lated to promote intellectual culture while teach- 
ing a language, and as affording an opportunity 
for comparing the idioms of the English with those 
of the French language, by means of the original 
work. The translator has prefixed a “ Preface ” in 
the style of Mr. Tupper’s compositions, from which 
we extract the opening lines :— 
„ Honneur aux Proverbes, sagesse des siècles, saillie 
de l'instant, 
Conseillers de I’humanité fragile, instructeurs de la 
société naissante, 
Miel des abeilles de la méditation, nectar de la coupe 
de l'intelligence, 
Echos de |’expérience, refrains sacrés du berceau de la 
vie, 
Semence féconde et précieuse d’une ample récolte de 
vertus |” 

We also give a few lines from the translation, 
as a specimen of the general execution of the 
work :— 

‘* L’enfant dans une maison est une source de vrais 
plaisirs, un messager de paix et d'amour: 

Un lieu de repos pour l’innocence sur la terre; 

l’anneau qui unit les anges et les hommes; 

C'est, toute fois, un talent qui t’est confié, un prét dont 

l'intérét te sera redemandé ; 

Une joie quoique mélée d’inquiétude ; douce comme 

le miel, mais amére aussi. 

Le caractére se forme jour aprés jour, et tout concourt 

à le développer 

Et il se peut que le plidu bien ou du mal se prenne 

dans l'enfance : 

Egratigne l'écorce verte d'un rejeton, ou tords-le 

lui-méme inconsidérément dans le sol, 

Le chéne cicatrisé, tortu, t¢émoignera contre toi, si¢cle 

apres siécle ; 

De méme, tu peux diriger l'ame vers le bien, ou la 

livrer au mal corrupteur, 

La dis position habituelle étant le résultat des premiéres 

impressions qui la fagonnent : 

C'est pourquoi, dien que la voix del Iustruetion sollicite 

l’oreille de l’intelligence, 

Meme avec le lait de sa mere, le nouveau-né boit 

Education.“ 

Our readers will recognise this as the well-known 
passage commencing, in the 12 “A babe in 
a house is a well-spring of pleasure,” &c. We 
conclude that the translation is issued under the 
auspices of Mr. Tupper, from the fact that it con- 
tains a new portrait, after Pickersgill, R.A., and 
that it proceeds from the house of his publisher. 


ternitas; or, Glimpses of the Future Destinies 
of Man. By Wittiam BArudark. Lon- 
don: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Tuts volume is highly distinguished by thought- 
fulness and reverence, as became the treatment of 
so great and solemn a theme. Its pages glow 
with the earnestness of the writer, and manifest 
his strong sense of the responsibility of the task 
he has undertaken. He has occupied himself with 

reat principles and scripture utterances,—the 
. of immortality, and the essences of des- 
tiny; not with minor features of the coming life,— 
such as the intermediate state, and the nature of 
the resurrection body. He has not shunned the 
controversial questions involved, but neither has 
he chiefly been engaged with them; the grand 
aim has been, to use his own words, “ to carry 
home to the bosoms of men the spirit-swaying 
truths of the future of the Scriptures.” The book 
is not, however, merely the practical application 
of momentous truths; it develops, with much 
reasoning power and sound knowledge of the 
Scriptures, a succession of principles and their 
consequences ; and thence derives the weighty 
practical considerations by which it is sought to 
stir the thought and quicken the conscience of 
man, as a dweller on “the borders of the unseen 
worlds.” 

Mr. Bathgate has first directed his attention to 


— 


the establishment of the Immortality of the Soul ; 
and in this part of his work has adduced argu- 
ments from the constitution of man, and from 
Natural Theology, for the probability of natural 
immortality ; and exhibited the proofs deducible 
from Bible theology in support of the fact. 
He has avoided resting his argument on iso- 
lated passages of Scripture, especially those 
of a highly-figurative character; and he has 
—— stated although popularly rather than 
critically—the considerations fundamental to the 
inquiry, and the conclusions dictated by the 
general scope of the divine revelation. The topic 
next discussed is, the opposite moral conditions of 
souls in the future life; then follow glim of 
the future destinies of the saved and last, and the 
grounds on which those destinies respectively are 
fixed. The final chapter is a thrilling application 
of the truths previously developed, — urges “ the 
appeal of the great futurity to man.” Appendixes 
further contain remarks “ On the Future Destiny 
of Departed Infants,” and “On the Probable 
Future of the Heathen”—the latter, especially, an 
enlightened and interesting discussion. 


A brief extract will speak for the quality of the 
volume :— 


“There are certain feelings in the human bosom, 
feelings which seem to be the spontaneous issue of our 
intellectual and moral constitution, which countenance 
the protability of a future state, an eternal hereafter. 
There isa very general, if not altogether, universal pre- 
sentiment of a future life. Instead of saying, that the 
feeling of immortality is one of the universal instincts,’ 
it may be more proper to view it as a deduction flowin 
from the conformation and tendencies of the mind itself, 
It is difficult to persuade a child that death in any shape 
is before him, and even after the little one understands 
that dust returns to dust, he clings to the idea that 
something within will live—he cannot realize the con- 
ception of his non-existence, without feeling as if the 
very intuitions of his being were violated, or, if not the 
intuitions, the unavoidable deductions of his nature. 
Through life, this presentiment of futurity is ever and 
anon stirring the heart of man. It may often slumber, 
but is liable to be awakened as the monitor of the pilgrim 
to eternity. 

It is this presentiment which manifests itself in those 
longing aspirations towards the fuiure which swell the 
bosom of humanity. The human mind has not only the 
intimation that eternity has dawned upon it, but there 
is a yearning desire after the great beyond. This shade 
of our argument assumes that such a yearning desire 
cannot ultimately remain ungratified. It is highly 
improbable, if not absolutcly impossible, that the soul 
could so far belie its own nature, as to dwell so earnestly, 
80 pressingly, on the future, were there in fact no future 
before it. There is nothing sinful in such aspirations, 
such yearnings after immortality; and how came they 
into existence unless kindled by the breath of the 
Creator? Are they, indced, but the delusive longings of 
fanaticism, the speculative dreamings of diseased minds? 
Does reason testify that it is more probable that they are 
the pleasing reveries of aspiritual moth, than that they 
are the outgoings of an heir of immortality? Is not 
probability on the side of the position, that such yearn- 
ings will yet be satiated?” 


Mr. Bathgate always writes with power and 
fervour, — often with eloquence and beauty. 
Among popular theological works of recent pro- 
duction, there are few more admirable or more 
fitted to usefulness than this little volume. 


Homer's Iliad: Books I., VI., XX., and XXIV. With 
a Copious Vocabulary. For the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By James Fenrousson, M.D., F. E. I. S. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


‘Tus is a very useful and thoroughly practical school- 
book, edited by Dr. Fergusson, the editor of the well- 
known Edinburgh Academy Series. The vocabulary 
contains references to the derivation and composition of 
words, and explanations of the more difficult phrases. 
It will not carry the pupil very far in his knowledge of 
Homeric peculiarities ; but may be used with great ad- 
vantage by beginners, who having, by its aid, acquired 
a familiarity with Homeric words, might theu proceed to 
a more scholar.like and complete aork. 

The Illustrated Exhibiior Almanack for 1352. London: 
John Cassell, 335, Strand. 

Mr. Cassett entered very spiritedly, and with good 
judgment, on the production of his “ Illustrated Exhi- 
tor;“ and has been encouraged by its success to issue 
the present publication, and to promise others which he 
resolves shall be distinguished equally by the excellence 
of their literary matter, and the beauty of their pictorial 
illustrations. This almanack contains the usual chrono- 
logical and political information, social statistics, and 
other matters of general utility ; and has, in addition, a 
considerable amount ol literature, on physical phenomena, 
remarkable places and events, customs and usages, and 
other subjects. It is adorned by pictorial illustrations 
of the months in different countries, and of the seasons, 
by Tony Johannot; also, by designs fiom an Anglo- 
Saxon Calendar preserved in the Cottonian Library, 
and by representations of unusual natural occurrences. 
These are of very various degrees of merit; but it may 
safely be said, that an almanack so rich in picture and 
literature was never before produced at such a moderate 
price. It deserves success; and is likely to bave it, as 
the first candidate for patronage amongst the almanacks 
for the year 1552, 

Chambers'’s Papers for the People. Tol. XI. Lon- 
don: Orr and Co., Paternoster-row.—|[Another good 
volume of this serial; perhaps less rich than some of its 
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predecessors, but containing several admirable papers; 
amongst which we would specify “ Animal Instincts 
and Intelligence,“ as a very intelligently written and 
valuable collection of the facts contributed by recent 
science to the study of the inborn capacities and means 
of acquired capacity belonging to the animal tribes,— 
another paper of great merit on the Troubadours and 
Trouveres,’’—and a very interesting and useful account 
of “ Industrial Investments and Associations.” We 
greatly regret that there will be but one volume more of 
this series—the highest in character ever published by 
Messrs. Chambers. —Aſemoir of the Rer. N. Chap- 
man, for Forty Years Minister of Greenwich-road 
Chapel. With Sermons, Annual Hymns, &c. London: 
Ward and Co., Paternoster-row.—[A volume intended 
chiefly for attached friends, and attendants on the minis- 
try of the subject of the memoir; and not professing to 
seek extended public patronage.“ The memoir is 
executed in a manner deserving the approlation and 
sympathy of the body of readers it specially addresses. } 
Providence and Prophecy; or, God's Hand Ful- 
filling His Word ; more especially in the Revolutions of 
1848, and subsequent Events. By the Rev. W. Regs. 
London: I. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand.—[We 
learn from the Preface that this volume contains lectures 
delivered, in various places, in the Fels language; 
and that the author having been requested to deliver 


them in English, considered himself incompetent to that | 


task, and consented to publish them instead ; for which 
purpose a sufficient subscription-list was procured by 
friends. The author, as a Welshman, asks mercy for 
his style, not for his sentiments. We, for our own part, 
think the former clear and manly; and offer objection 
only to the latter. Mr. Rees writes like an intelligent 
and well-read man; his opinions of recent and passing 
events are sound and liberal; but we do not believe in 
his application of prophetic intimations to them. There 
is much that is graphic and vigorous in the book; but it 
is corrupted by what seems to us—however or by whom- 
sover attempted—the absurd error of interpreting 
the Apocalyptic visions by petty contemporaneous 
events as their literal and final fulülment.—— Ie 
Triumph,; or, the Coming Age of Christianity. Selec- 
tions from Authors, chiefly Religious and Philosophical. 
By J. M. Morcan. London: Longman and Co., Pater- 
noster-row.—[Mr. Minter Morgan labours on to promote 
social regeneration ; and, when he least secures the 
agreement of men, fails not to deserve their respect and 
sympathy. This work has the same general object as 
his Phonix Library; and is specifically intended to 
promote early and consistent training, no less than 
teaching, and to show the advantages of maintaining 
the principle of undivided interests among all the mem- 
bers of society, as essential to its continual progress in 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness.“ The extracts are 
from the most diversified sources — Baxter and Bulwer, 
Tillotson and Miss Martineau, Dr. Cumming and Robert 
Owen, the Archbishop of Canterbury and George Sand, 
and many others of equal affinity! Mr. Morgan, how 
ever, has the lion’s share of the book. On the whole, 
we like it,—with its well-selected scriptures on every 
page, its catholic spirit, its right intent; and, accord- 
ingly, we commend it. ]——-Cownsels to Christian Parents 
regarding the Education of their Cildren, Prepared 
by a Committee of the United Presbyterian Synod. 
Glasgow: S. and T. Dunn.—[A little book worthy of 
the attentive and devout perusal of all parents ; and 
fitted, by its judicious, earnest, and affectionate 
counsels, to deepen their sense of responsibility, 
and to afford them practical guidance in the dis- 
charge of their important duties. —— 4 First 
Spelling-book. By C. W. Connon, M.A. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd.—[Greatly in advance of most works of 
a similar kind. The words are classified, ‘‘ either with 
regard to some letter, or combination of letters, in them, 
or on the basis of derivation, or according to their 
meaning; and division into syllables, and arbitrary 
marks for indicating pronunciation, are abandoned. It 
relies on imitation and repetition for success in imparting 
these elements of the arts of reading and writing.] 
Gospel Victories ; or, Missionary Anecdotes relating to 
Primitve Methodist Preachers. By Tuomas Chuncn. 
London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row.—[A book 
which will be very interesting and edifying to members 
of the Primitive Connexion; and which will engage the 
sympathy and admiration of many others for the sim- 
plicity, faithfulness, and perseverance displayed by 
that body, intheir labours to extend the kingdom of 
Jesus amongst the ignorant poor.] —— The Gicrious 
Gospel a Free Gospel. By Joux Cox, Author of “ Pas- 
toral Memorlals, Ke. Second edition, enlarged. Lon- 
don: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row.—([ Directed against 
„ systematizing in religion,“ and especially against the 
system which denies that it is the duty of sinners to 
repent and believe the Gospel, and which forbids the 
invitations of the Gospel to be addressed to sinners. 
We hoped this controversy was passed—that only a few 
very obscure and ignorant men would new be found to 
defend the views here assailed and refuted : we are sorry 
to find from Mr. Cox, a good authority on the matter, 
that there are hundreds of ministers still preaching a 
restricted and non-inviting gospel. We hope this 


earnest-hearted and outspoken little book will assist to 
bring that state of things to a final end; and especially 
commend it to those who will be predisposed to hear 
Mr. Cox, from the fact that he maintains firmly the 
distinctive tenets of Calvinism.) 


Lorp Patmerstow AND THE Neapotitan Go- 
VERNMENT.—The / of Brussels, and sub- 
sequently our own papers, publish a note addressed 
by Lord Palmerston to Prince Casteleicala, the 
Nes litan Minister in London, of which the follow- 
ing is the substance :— 

Prince,—I have had the honour to receive your letter of 
the Och, accompanied by a pamphlet intituled, The 
Neapolitan Government and Mr Gladstone,” and copies 
of which you beg me to forward to the Royal Ambassa- 
dors at the different Courts of Europe. I beg to reply, 
that I cannot accede to your request, not wishing to 
assist in disseminating a publication which, in my 
opinion, neither does honour to its author nor to the 
Government which it seeks to defend, nor to the politi- 
cal party of which he makes himself the champion 
I feel myself compelled to declare that the letters of Mr. 
Gladstone to Lord Aberdeen, presented the sad picture 
of asystem of illegality, injustice, and cruelty, such as 
no one could believe could have been practised in our 
day inan European country. The information which I 
have received from different sources has led me to the 
conclusion, that Mr. Gladstone has in no way ex- 
aggerated the evils which he depicts. On the contrary, 
he appears to have had for his objects to call public 
ALLE Sah to abuses which, if they were to longer 
endure, would necessarily sap the foundation cf the 
Neapolitan Government, and would open the road to 
those violent explosions which sooner or later buist forth 
when injustice n and aggravated. ... The 
Government of Naples will be much mistaken if it 
imagines that a pamphlet, consisting of a flimsy tissue 
of bare assertions and reckless denials, mixed up with 
coarse ribaldry and commonplace abuse of public men 
and political parties, will accomplish any useful purpose 
or render any real service to the Government on whose 
bebalf it appears to have been written. And I must 
take leave to observe that there are admissions, direct 
and indirect, in Mr. Macfarlane’s pamphlet, which go 
far to establish the conclusions which he professes an 
intention to overthrow. PALMERSTON, 


Tue Liverroot County Court Arrairn.—A com- 
munication has been received by the Chairman of 
the Whitty committee,“ from the Earl of Carlisle, 
respecting the inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Ram- 
shay, from which it appears his lordship has decided 
that the inquiry shall be conducted in Preston, and 
not in Liverpool, as was requested by the memo- 
rialists. 

Purcuass or Susurnan Cemeterias.—An award 
has been made by Mr. Peacock, G. C., the umpire 
between two of the metropolitan cemeteries and the 
Board of Health in the matter of the compensation 
due to the companies for the Brompton Cemetery, 
and the Nunhead Cemetery. For Brompton Cemetery 
£168,762 was claimed, £42,836 was offered, and 
£72,921 was awarded, For the Nunhead Cemetery, 
£99,349 was claimed, £39,871 was offered, and 
£42,153 was awarded, 


[ADVERTISEMENT.) — We take pleasure in bringing to 
the notice of our readers, a remedy which has the merit 
of being at once nice, safe, speedy, and sure ( without 
medicine, inconvenience, or expense, as & saves fifty 
times ite cost in other more expensive remedies), for 
dyspepsia (indigestion), constipation, diarrh@a, nausea and 
sickness during pregnancy, at sca, or under any other circum. 
stances, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal 
affections, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, palpitati u of 
the heart, cramps, spasms, headaches, derangement of the kid. 
neys and bladder, oough, asthma, dropsy, scrofula, consumption, 
debility, paralysia, depression of spirits, Ke. DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which is easily prepared, 
even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best food or invalids 
and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the weakest sto. 
mach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and 
restores the faculty of digestion and muscular energy to the most 
enfeebled. It has the hest approbation of Lord Stuart de 
Decies; the Venerable A eacon Alexander Stuart, of Rose— 
a cure of three years’ nervousness; Major-General Thomas 
King, of Exmouth; Captain Parker D. Bingham, R. N., London 
who was cured of twenty-seven years’ dyspepsia in six weens! 
time; Captain Andrews, R.N.; Captain Edwards, R. N.; WI. 
liam Hunt, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, 
who, after sufferin sixty years from partial paralysis, has re- 

ined the use of his limbs in a very short time upon this excel- 
ent food; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, ke—a cure 
of functional disorders; the Rev. Thomas Minster, of St. Ba- 
viour’s, Leede— cure of five sears’ — r* with spasms 
and daily vomitings; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of ton; Doctors 
Ure and Harvey ; James Shoriand, „No.3, ter 
Reading, Berka, late Surgeon in the ment—a cure 
dropsy; James Porter, Ed., Athol-stree erth—a cure of 
thirteen years’ cough, with general debility; and many well- 
known individuals, who have sent the discoverers and importers, 
Du Barry and Co., 127, New Bond.street, London, testimonial - 
of the extraordinary manner in which their health has been re- 
stored by this useful and economical diet, after all other reme- 
dies had been tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of 
recovery abandoned. A full report of important cures of the 
above complaints, and testimonials from parties of the highest 
respectability, is, we find, sent gratis by Du Barry and — 
See Advertisement, 


Advertisement.)—HaAtse’s PortaBLe Galvanic APPanaTus 
—(From the ¥ an of March 10).—“ That Mr. Halse stands 
high as a Medical Galvanist, and that he is generally considered 
as the head of bie sion, are facts which we have long 
known: but we did not know, until very recently, that he had 
brought the Galvanic Apparatus to such a high state of perfec- 
tion that an invalid may galvanize himeelf with the most perfect 
safety. We happen to know something of Galvanism ourselves, 
and we can truly say that his 8 is far superior to any 
thing of the kind we ever beheld. To those of our invalid 
fciends, therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial 

wers of Galvaniem, we say, apply at once to the fountain 

ead. To secure beneficial results, it is necessary, as we can 
from experience assert, to be galvanized by an apparatus con- 
structed on the best principles ; for, although the sensation ex- 
perienced from the small machines of the common construction 
during the operation is very similar to that experienced by Mr. 
Halse’s machines, yet the effects after warde produced are vastly 
diflerent, the one producing a feeling of exhaustion, and the 
other a feeling of renewed vigour. r. Halse particularly re- 


any part of the body which may be deficient of it, Mr, Halse’s 


commends Galvanism for the restoration of muscular power in 


ip at 22, Brunswick-square,” 


COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at 
Windsor Castle on Thursday afternoon. Sey- 
mour and Earl Granville were sworn in members of 
the Privy Council, and took their seat at the board. 
It was ordered that Parliament be further 
from the 4th November to the 15th January. 


Mr. John Shepherd and Sir James Weir H 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the East In 
Company, had an audience on behalf of the direc- 
tors, to 1 ey her Majesty's gracious acce of 
a memorial of the Indian compartment in the Great 
Exhibition of Industry and Art. The present was 
a selection of Dacca muslins, furniture, and jewellery, 
including a costly string of pearls, specimens of 
silver filagree work, one or two of the jewelled agate 
cups, carpets, shawls, and brocades. 


Mr. Richard Kindersley, and Mr. James Parker 
nominated Vice-Chancellors, were presented, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 


Mr. Joseph Paxton, Mr. William Cubitt, and Mr. 
Charles Fox, the designer, architect, and constructor 


of the Crystal Palace, also received the honour of 
knighthood. 


On the same day the Royal Commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition met at Windsor Castle, Prince 
Albert presiding. The principal subject of con- 
sideration was, the bestowment of certain sums in 
remuneration of services. Among the sums decided 
upon was one of £5,000 for Mr. Paxton, for his 
design of the building. A further sum of between 
£2,000 and £3,000 was agreed upon as rewards for 
the Sappers employed in the building, and it was 
recommended that the sum should be expended in 
the purchase of articles which would be calculated 
to serve as useful as well as pleasing memorials of 
the Exhibition. A considerable sum was also 
ordered to be placed at the disposal of Sir R. Mayne, 
K. C. B., Commissioner of Police, for the purpose of 
its distribution among the members of the police 
force in attendance at the Exhibition. A sum 
equal to four weeks’ salary was also ordered to be 
paid to all persons whose services might be dis- 
pensed with at the close of the Exhibition. 


A more important ministerial change than the 
admission of Lords Grenville and Seymour to the 
Cabinet is announced. Mr. Sullivan, the Deputy 
Secretary of War, retires, and is succeeded by Mr. 
Hawes, whose place as Colonial sub-Secretary is 
taken by Mr. Frederick Peel. 


BIRTHS, 

Oc'ober 20, at No.5, Botolph-lane, Mrs. Joun James Homan, 

of a daughter, 
wane 23, at Newport Pagnell, the wife of Mr. W. W. Jauss, 
of a son, 

October 28, at Reading, the wife of Mr. G. Lovasor, book- 
seller, of a daughter. aa 
MARRIAGES. 

June 19, at Sydney, New South Wales, . the Rev. Dr. Ross, 
Mr. C. F. Epwanops, of George.strect, to Many Jane, youngest 
daughter of K. Nott, Eeq., of Camberwell, Surrey. 

September 24, at Falmouth, Jamaica, by the F. Ander- 
son, Presbyterian Misrionery at Belle Vue, the Rev. James 
Ming, of Firet-bill (of the London Missionary Society), to 
pense ANN, youngest daughter of Mr. Aba Vina, of Wilts, 


tober 19, at the Croft Chapel, Hastings, by the Rev. W. 
Davies, CHARLES STUART to Ka Dakar. 
October 19, at the Croft Chapel, Hastings, by the Rev. W, 
Davies, Joun Suogsmitu to Ann HongYsartt, 
October 21, at the ee 111 — North 
Devon, by the Rev. 6. C. Kent, Jon , Eeq., of New 
York, to Many, daughter of the late Mr. H. Paxarman, of 


Braunton. 
October 23, at Hoxton — | Chapel, by the Rev. J. Row- 
ackney-road, to Miss Eviza- 


land, Mr. Davin FauLanan, of 
petTu Laver, of Houndeditch. 

October 23, at the Independent Chapel, Staindrop, Durham, 
y, the Rev. K. Jones, Mr. Joun Dovoras, of the Ch 

ission, to Mies Anna Mountain, second daughter of Mr. J. 
Mountain, of 8 

October 26, at the Congregational Chapel, Market Drayton 
by the Rev. D. W. Evans, minister, Mr. Tuomas lastanb, o 
Stoke, to Miss Canotine Tasvoar, of D:ayton, all in the conaty 


of Balop. 
DEATHS. 
October 10, at — mg my near Manchester, after a pro- 
tracted iliness, Carus, the eldest daughter of T. Bintan, 


1 17, at Gondhurst, Kent, Miss Baoapter, the eldest 
daughter of the late P. Broadley, Keq., of . 
October 19, at Glasenwood-house, eser, in bie 27th year, 
Fuepsnicn Woop, Eeq., eldest surviving son of the Rev. Sir 
* n 1 8 : 
tober 19, at Laira-cottages, near Plymouth, after four years 
, aged 58, Mr. J. Srassuatt, formerly pastor of the Bap~- 
Ust Church at Redruth, Coruwall. , 

October 24, at Stoke pe aged nine years and a 
half, Manoaust, daughter of Mr. Cross. 

October 21, aged 75, at her son's (the Rev. Frederick Neller), 
Islington, Sauan, relict of the late Mr. T. NI, of Camber- 
well—in the faith and peace of the gospel. 

October 25, at Ballincurrig, near „ Witttam Caawroap 
— jun., second son of William C. Logan, Esq., of the same 


ace 
October 28, Many Au, the beloved wife of R. Gammaw, 


„ of Wilmot-eq „ Bethnal-green, and of 
W Ratcliffe. —_ 


Store House 
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Mus. Fanny Kuntz, whilst riding on the Grand 
Parade, Brighton, one day last week, was thrown 
from her horse with great violence, and narrowly 
escaped a very serious injury. She was conveyed to 
her hotel; but after a few hours was so perfectly 
recovered as to deliver to a gratified a the 
dramatic “ reading“ which she had engaged to give 
that evening. 


Losses ny Fing.—A great fire occurred at Enfield, 
on Wednesday, on the farm-steading of Mr. Paris. 
It originated in a shed, from a kettle of tar boiling 
over; and for many hours the flames spread from 
barn to barn and from rick to rick, till a very lar 
amount of property had been destroyed,—Kight 
houses have been burnt down at Kentisheer 
Collumpton, with a loss of two lives, 
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GLEANINGS. 


A nephew of the notorious Hare, the associate 
4 is to be hanged in Glasgow this week for 
m 


It is ssid that Lord Fitzalan Howard, who lately 
married Miss Talbot, is about to follow the example of 
his father, the Duke of Norfolk, and turn Pfotestant. 


The earth (says a German astrologer) will be 
destroyed by a comet in 22,000,000 years. It will “ last 
our time,“ then. 


The Dublin World says, that Conciliation Hall 
has been purchased by a Manchester firm, who purpore 
erecting on its site a Leviathan Gin-palace, on a mag- 
nificent scale | 


Hearn! Hean!—The Liverpool Mail says, that 
during her Majesty's visit in Lancashire she expressed 
herself in strong terms against the use of white kid 
gloves by gentlemen in drawing-room company. 


Tun Landner Viss. Artoat.—Spaulding, the 
circus proprietor, is about building, in Cincinnati, a mon- 
ster floating „for theatrical, circus, and menagerie 

formances. It is to be 400 feet long, with 60 feet 

m, and is to accommodate 4,000 spectators. Itis to 
be towed by two steam tenders to the various towns on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries in summer, and be 
moored at the Levee, in New Orleans, in the winter. 


A LAT Orrsr.—A correspondent of the 
Wigan Times of Friday, under the signature of “ Emma 
H——,” states that she has purchased a Bloomer” 
suit, which she wishes to wear. She offers to present 
any Wigan lady with a suit, who will wear it in public 
along with herself. 


The Chelsea Improvement Commissioners have 

commenced the construction of an embankment on the 

side of the Thames, extendi 

to Cremorne Gardens. This improvement will 

de a great public boon, and afford a pleasant promenade 
and carriage-drive in the summer season. 


The Birmingham Gazette states, that among the 
subscriptions to the testimonial to Captain Maconochie 
is one of a peculiarly interesting nature. It consists of 
£2 11s. 6d., piven chiefly in pence by discharged prison- 
ers and their families, as an acknowledgment of the 
good advice they have received from the captain, and of 
the kindness which has always marked his intercourse 
with them. 


Tas Mancusster Ittumination.—The consump- 
tion of gas by the people of Manchester in their illumi- 
nation in honour of the Queen's visit, was 2,316,000 
cubic feet, and the cost, at 4s. 6d. per thousand feet, 
mere than £520. 


Mistaken Kinpness.—The officials at the Man- 
chester workhouse, anxious to let the in-door paupers 
ride wes in the festivities on the same occasion, gave 

ve of absence for the day to as many as could go, cloth- 
ing them in new garments, in order that they might appear 
respectable. Twenty of them absconded with their new 


Tun Question Answarep.—‘' Come here, my 
little man,” said a gentleman to a youngster of four 
years of age, when sitting in the parlour where a large 
company were assembled; do you know me?“ “ Yes, 
Sir, I think 1 do.“ Who am I, then? let me hear.” 
You are the man who kissed sister Janc last night in 
the parlour.” Jane fainted. 


Eraan Brun on run American Unrion,—The 
following is Ethan Spike's best effort, and it will be read 
with interest ty all who can appreciate true eloquence 
and patriotism, Ethan Spike is from Down Kast :— 
“ Feller-citiaens, we have come up here, every man pre- 

to take his life in his trowsis pocket—to preserve 
the Union—that blessed Union—fit for, bled for, and 
died for, by our reverend posterity on the fields of 
Buena Vista, Yorktown, Mahawasky, and Waterlieu. 
This here glorious Union, feller-citizens, is threatened 
within an inch of its life. By whom? Why, by a set 
ef unsarcumsized, mean, nasty critters, who cannot 
depreciate this blessed perladyium that pervades ever 
man a vine and fig-tree—under which we have sot, an 
our fathers have sot, and no one has dared to molest 
or skeer us. Feller-citizens, I'm for the Union! Yes 
sir and though the hull world was agin me, though 
the devil jined the aberlishunists, yet as Webster said 
in his Neburyport letter—“ Hue staltum, santa Perisi- 
ma Historiu sacre lox taglionis, echo signum ee Broadaxy 
—though pelican towered on ossa, I'd fire till all was 
blew |! (Hear hear, and stamping.) * Feller- 


citizens, I'm in airnest! A crisis is ris! Ar it wakin’ 
up the free, onterrified suvrins of these ere still more 
suvriner States to the reskew. . 


Thar’s a musteria’ of nations, 
A wakin’ upof snakes— 

The devil's broken out again, 
And all creation shakes. 


Yes every thing is wakin’ up, and takin’ off its coat. 
Even the sleepy lion, Daniel Webster, is arousin’ and 
shakin’ his tail and mane, and prepares to fight for hu- 
man rites an' democratick ugases, The great confoun- 
der of the Constitution, as he is justly termed, in his 
last letter to me, ye truly and gassically says — 
Ethan,“ says he, I don’t speak as a Massachusetts 
man, nor nothin’ else—no pen up your turkeys coun- 
teract my powers—the hull continent however bounded, 
is mine l“! Paper. 


A tablet in Glenbervie, in memory of David Greig, 
a young of 28, who was drowned on the sea-beach 
of A August 6th, 1818, furnishes a model of 
condensed narpation :— 


„ Young ee lade, as you pass by, 
Stop an — how low I lie; 
My colleague fell close by my side; 
At nine we were as brirk as ye, 
At ten were in eternity, , 
Bwept by a strong refluent tide. 
I twenty-eight, 
He twenty-four, 
One fatal wave 
Did both devour.” 


Here ten lines are made to tell the ages of the deceased 
and his “co the mode in which they met their 
death, and its en character, as well as a general 
direction to church-yard promenaders. 


f 


Tun Harrier Sror on Eantu.—A native of 
Wigton, who had recently honoured the Crystal Palace 
with a visit, was asked, on his return home, what he 
thought of the Great Exhibition, and of London gene- 
rally. His answer was short and decisive. ‘' Exhibi- 
tion !—Lunnun !—a’ varra fine; but Wigton’s the 
throstle nest of England! and neebody can’t deny’t.”’ 
Carlisle Journal. 

Reuverence ror tHe SAAT. — In the year 1258, 
at Tewkesbury, a certain Jew one Saturday fell into a 
cesspool, and would not allow himself to be drawn out 
on a Saturday, on account of his reverence for his Sab- 
bath. Richard de Clew, Earl of Gloucester, would not 
allow him to be drawn out on the following day, being 
Sunday, because of his reverence for his Sabbath. And 


so the Jew died.—Chronicles of London. 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evznino. 

Considerable animation has pervaded the Stock 
Market, since our last writing, and large purchases 
for investment have been made. ‘This arises from 
the fact, that, notwithstanding there are both 
stocks and shares, which, on the whole, pay a 
larger dividend than any Government securities, 
the confidence of the public in them is so little, 
that they prefer a smaller return, with the assur- 
ance that it can never be less, and that there is 
hardly a possibility that its capital price will 

— fluctuate, than a larger one, with these 

isagreeable and sometimes ruinous conditions 
attached toit. Consols, therefore, have materially 
increased in price, during the past week, and are 
—— to-day at 973, with an almost certain 

ance of touching at 98. The market is very 
buoyant, and the security of stock great. This 
will continue until capitalists consider that prices 
offer a sufficient inducement for them to sell. Ex- 
chequer Bills have risen, and Bank Stock is high. 


PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS :— 


Wed. Tbhurs. Friday.] Sat. Mond. Tues. 
3 per Ct. Cons.) 97 972 3 : 97 974 97 97] 
Cons. for Acct.) 97 | 97 | 97 974 97 97 
3 per Ct. Red.] 96 06; 3 | 96 97 6 97 97; 


New 3) per Ct. 
Annuities...| 973 8 | 98 73 97 Ad.] 98} | 98) 98 

India Stock — — — 263 —— 

Bank Stock 218 14 213 140/2122284. — 214 2144 

Exchq. Bills..|52 pm. 55 p.m.) 54 pm. 514 pm. 57 pm. 62 pm. 

India Bonds . 61 pm. 62 p. m. 59 pm. 63 pm. 60 pm. 57 pm. 

Long An nuit. 7 1 615-165 — | 6 16-16 


The Foreign Market has been without anima- 
tion. The oniy interesting circumstance crnnected 
with it, has been the meeting of the Spanish Bond- 
holders, called for the purpose of taking certain 

recautions connected with the issue of the new 

nds. Prices are as follows: Dutch Two-and-a- 
Half per Cents, 58%; l. Mexican Bonds, for 
account, 3lst of October, 262; Peruvian Five per 
Cents., 1849, 88 4; Portuguese Four per Cents, 
33; Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 1013, 
102} ; Sardinian Five per Cents., 82; Ditto, Scrip, 
3 24 dis. ; Spanish Three per Cents., 39; Vene- 
tuelu Lwo-and-a-Quarter per Cents., for account, 
334 1 %; Ditto, Deferred, 11} 4. 

A favourable business has been doing in the 
Share Market, and the prices of the better class 
of lines have advanced. The traffic returns con- 
tinue to be favourable, and much beyond general 
anticipation. For the last week, the gross receipts 
of all the railways amounted to £305,481, an 
increase of £35,117, on the corresponding week 
of last year. The receipts from the Ist of Janu- 
ary amount to £11,975,162; being an increase of 
.. 
in 


617,074 over last year's returns. The follow- 
are the current prices:—Aberdeen, 83 4; 
Bristol and Exeter,7 8}; Caledonian, 12 113; 
Chester and Holyhead, 16% 17 11 17; Eastern 
Counties, 6; Great Northern, 163 1; Great Wes- 
tern, 813 2 1 4; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 54 
4; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 934; 
itto, New Guaranteed Six per Cent., 140; Lon- 
don and North Western, 1144 3; London and 
South Western, 82} 3; Midland, 49 et North 
Stafford, 9; South Eastern, 18% 3; York, New- 
castle, and Berwick, 16; York and North Midland, 
104 2 Northern of France, 14. 
he market for produce has been very dull. At 
the commencement of the week sugar was ex- 
tremely heavy, and on Friday's sale, rates fully 
6d. to 18. per cwt. below those of last week were 
accepted, in order to lead to business. Some of 
the new crop of Benares just arrived has been sold 
at fully the above reduction. The demand for 
coffee has been aw diminishing during the 
week, and plantation Ceylon has changed hands at 
a fall of 1s. per cwt., while in the native qualities 
transactions have taken place at 40s, 6d., at which 
there are now sellers, although foreign continues 
to realize full prices. The sales of indigo have 
been extremely flat, and, while prices of last week 
have not been generally maintained, importers, to 
uphold rates, have bought in very freely. In the 
tea market, the chief feature has been the sale of 
a considerable part of the new season’s” Congou, 
just imported, at 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib., which 
are considered good prices. Some extra fine of 
last season’s import have also changed hands at a 
better price than was obtainable a few weeks 
since. In the inferior descriptions of Congou, the 
kinds above common are in good demand, at 


marketable rates, while the “ordinary and good 


ordinary,” are heavy. In green teas, there have 
not been any transactions of importance. A pub- 
lic sale, to contain many parcels from the late 
arrivals, is appointed for the day after to-morrow 


(Thursday). 
PRICES OF STOCKS, 
The highest prices are given. 

BRITISH. : Price. FOREIGN, Price. 
Consols 97} Brasil. 87 
Do. Account 97 Equador 33 
3 per Cent. Reduced 97 Dutch4percent ..| 90 
Nenn 974 French à percent. 914 
Long Annuities 6 15-16 || Gramada.......... 18 
Bank Stock........ 214 Mexican5pr.ct.new| 26 
India Stock 264 Portuguese 
Exchequer Bills— Russian 1014 

June 57 pm. || SpanishSpercent.. | 20 
India Bonds 62 pm. Ditto3percent....| 38 
Ditto Passive...... 5 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Oct. 24, 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
AD account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 39 
forthe week ending on Saturday, the 4th day of October, 1851. ; 


1SSUB DEPARTMENT. 
z 
Notesissued .....,. 28,458,270 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Securities. 2,984 


900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 14,424 895 
Silver Bullion 33,375 


£28,458 ,270 


£28,458,270 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietorg’ Capital 14.553,000| Government Securi- 
Rest . 55546 6,147,472 ties . 57 
Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ) 13,241,768 
quer. Savings’ Other Securities l 
ks, Comm &- Notes eeeee eeeteee „782.265 
sioners of Na- Gold and silver Coin 596,234 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
count) 5,396,196 
Other Deposits .... 10,839,401 
Seven-day and other 
Bills ..... eee ee 1,268,108 
£34,704, 150 £34,704, 150 


Dated the 23rd day of October, 1851. 
M. MaxsHAtt, Chief Cashier. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., e 85 :— 

Baptist Chapel, Toddington, Bedfordshire. 

Bethel Chapel, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Apoock, WIttiam THompson, Manchester, hotel keeper 
November 7 and 21: solicitors, Messrs. Cooper and Son, and 
Mr, Street, Manchester. 
— * A yy, ee — a hire, glover, 

ovember : tors, Mr. Barge-yard 
1 Mr. — 22 * a ’ 

noome, Hewny, Haymar vict r, November 4, De. 
cember 9: solicitors, Messrs. Fisher and Cooke, — 
square. 

CasSTELtI, Faank, Bury-court, St. Mary-axe, merchant, No- 
vember 7, December 9: solicitors, Messrs. Oliverson and Lavie, 
Fredyrick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

CHEERILL, Epwarp WILLIAM, Ramsgate, cabinet maker, 
November 11, December 2: solicitors, Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, 
Ely-place, Holborn. 

avis, Janes SoLoMON, Dalby-terrace, City-road, dealer in 
jewellery, November 11, December 2: solicitors, Messrs. Van 
Sandau and —— King- street, Cheapside. 

Evans, Epwarpb, Paddington-green, nurseryman, November 
4, December 1: solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house ; and Mr. Moss, Moorgate-street. 

Howanrp, Jonn, Macclesfieid, silk manufacturer, November 
7 and 28: solicitors, Messers. Brocklehurst and Bagshaw, Mac- 
clesfie:d ; and Mesers. Slater and Heelis, Manchester. 

Legs, MicwagL, Halifax, woollen manufacturer, November 
10, December 2: solicitors, Mr. Sawbridge, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side ; Messrs. Craven and ken, Halifax; and Messrs. Courte- 
nay and Compton, Leeds. 

‘Buanig, Joux, Exeter, draper, November 5, December 1: 
solicitors, Mesars. Head and Venn, Exeter. 

Sutru, Joun Loos, Neweastle-upon- Tyne, ship broker, 
November 4. December 2: solici Mesers. Chater, Ner- 
castle-upon-Tyne; and Messrs. Bell, Brodrick, and Bell, Bow- 
churchyard, Cheapside. 

Tsacus, Enpwanrp, = East Dean, Gloucestershire, grocer, 
November 7, Decem 5 solicitor, Mr. Smith, Newnham, 


Glouces:er. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Altax, WILL, Glasgow, prevision merchant, October 30, 
November 20. 

Bank, Ropert, Glasgow, soap manufacturer, October 29, 
November 19. 

BiaGaR, JAMES, om Kirkeudbrightshire, under writer, 
October 28, November 18. 

— Tuomas, Edinburgh, tailor, October 30, Novem- 


ber 

Havi, James Futon, Dumbarton, apothecary, October 
29, November 21. 

Howson, Jon, Holytown, Lanarkshire, flesher, October 
28, November 25. 

KINSMOND, ALEXAND#R, and HILL, Joux, Dundee, flax spin- 
ners, October 31, November 21. 

ys * ALEXANDER, Glasgow, oil merchant, November 3 
an 


DIVIDEN Ds, 

8. Jevons, Lincoln, shoemaker, second and final div. of 34d. , 
on Saturday next and two subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. 
Groom's, Abehurch-lane— F. Tapley, Sidinouth, linen vo 08 
third and final div. of 5jd.; on Saturday next and two subse- 
quent Saturdays, at Mr. Groom's, Abchurch. lane- Greenhow 
and Foster, Old-steeet and St. John-street, rectifiers, first div. 
of 24. Id.; on Saturday next and two subsequent Saturday's, at 
Mr. Groom's, Abchurch-lane—J. and T. J. Laby, Barking, coal 
merchants, second and final div. of 53d. ; on Saturday next and 
two subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. Groom's, Abchurch-lane— 
W. Rocks, Leonard-street, Curtain-road, Shoreditch, timber 
merchant, second and final div. of ljd.; on Saturday next and 
two subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. Groom's, Abchurch-lane— 
R. G. Robert-, Liverpoo!), timber merchant, fifth div. of ö of Id.; 
any Wednesday, at Mr. Turner's, Liverpool — T. Hailaton, 
Wheelock, Cheshire, grocer, first div, of 5%, 8. 3 any Wednes- 
dar, at Mr. Turner“, Liverpoo'—T. Richardson, Liverp ol, 
cut er, fest civ, of 38, 6d.; any Wednesday, at Mr. Turnen, 
Liverpool—J., Winter, Stoke-under-Hamdon, Somersetshire, 
further div. of Id.; any Tuesday, at Mr. Hirtzel’s, Exeter— 
T. Floud, Exeter, banker, final div. of Id.; any Tuesday, at Mr. 
Hirtzel’s, Exeter—C. 8. Flood, Honiton, banker, first div. of 56. 
on the separate estate; any Tuesday, at Mr. Hirtzel’s, Exeter— 
T. H. Butler, Lichfield, ironmonger, first div. of ls, 5d.; any 
Tuesday, at Mr. Christie’s, Bir ham—J. Hinks, Warwick, 


| —41— of 944; any Thursday, at Mr. Christic’s, 


875 


ö 


* 


„ 
Dan ‘* „„ 0 
Dat Marke., . 8 


— 68. 


Danish and Fries- 


Petersburgh, Arch 


and 
det., „ „„ „„ Polis Odessa eee ** 
Ditto White „„ „„ „ M 1 
es eeeeeeeeee eevee — * * 32 diansk „„ 32 * = 
rie eee eee ee ee ee ** agan ee eteeee ** 
Seotth... coves 20 . 27 rabantend French 33 .. 34 
1 rn — 986 = 1 eeeeee — 5 * 40 
ait r nary econ “ oo — eee ** 
Pale eee ee eeeree 48 ** 52 aa 24 ** 28 
Peas, Grey „ „„ „% „ „„ 26 ** 28 Rye ee eee eee ee eee eee 24 * 20 
Ma le „ „„ „„ eter 28 ** 30 Barley 
Wölte 23 0 Wismar & Rostock. 1 . 22 
Boilers cose 27... 29 Danis 20 3 
Be ne, Large eteeee 24 ** 25 eee eee eee * 21 ** 
eke 7 .. 27 East Friesland 27 .. 2 
Harrow eeeebece 26 +. 27 eeeeee eee 17 * 18 
Pigeon 6 „ „% 606663666 26 se 29 Dannbe se „„ „„ „6 ‘ 17 * 18 
ate— Peas, White cove? 2B... 24 
Line & York. feed 16 .. 19 lers 25 „ 26 
Do. Poland & Pot. 19 .. 21 | Beans, Horse 23... 6 
e ** 2 Pigeon 2 ** — 
feed eaten * Egyptian.... 52... * 
and black 16 .. 17 o 
Potato .... 19... 20 Groningen, Danish, 


sone 80 84 & Fries- 
coping Bremen, 


266. to 30s. ewt. 
Cake £il0s.to £5 ¢ 


Rape : ton 
Linseed, £9 108. to £16 Os. Flou 


12 
C. 8., per 196 lbs... 15 .. 91 
Hambu 


r 1,000 
* per sk. of 280 ibs. 


am ee 0 
ip 3 20 „ 28 Dantsig and Stettin 19 .. 20 
TOWN 2. cceccees oe French, per 280 Iba. 23 .. 27 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
ocr. 18. Six WEEKS. 
Wheat eseeeeeeeeeee S5e. 64. Wheat...... „ STs. 14. 
Harley 25 9 Harley 79 6 
Oats eeeeeeeeeeeeee 17 a DGC. . . codcdccccs 18 7 
Rye eeeeteeee tenes 25 0 Rye seeeee te eee ee 25 4 
B cevccccccees 8 Beans 28 7 
Peas eereeee ce ee eee 2 i 37 0 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, Surruris_p, Monday, October 27. 


From our own grazing districts the recipts of Beasts fresh up 
this morning were moderate, the time of year considered, whilst 
their eondition was by no means first-rate. Owing tothe favour- 
able change in the weather, and the increased attendance of 
both town and country buyers, the Beef trade ruled active, and 
the whole of the stock was disposed of at an advance on the 
quotations obtained on Monday last of 2d. per 8ibs. The general 
top figure obtained for Beef was 3+, d., but Se. 10d. per Bibs. 
war made for very prime Scots. The aggregate supply of Sheep 
— comparatively limited, we have to report an improved de- 
mand for that description of stock, the value of which was en- 
hanced 2d, per ids, The primast old Downs realized 4+. to 
4s. 2d, per ids. without difficulty. Although the number of 
Calves was somewhat «atensive, the Veal trade ruled steady, 
and the currencies had an upward tendency. We had a better 
trade for Pigs, at fully the late improvement in value. 7 

Price per stone of be, (sinking the offal). 
Bee. ..... . 64. to 38. 10. Vel... . 8d. to Bs. 10d, 
Muttom...... 3 10 * 4 2 „eee 10 coe 10 


Hab OF Carr at SMITHFIELD. 


Beasts. rye y Calves. Pigs 
T.. 840 „ 6 5, eee ee 240 ee#eeee 310 
day. 4% %%% „ 94, % WB cones 570 


Newoars and Lesben Maaxers, Monday, Oct. . 
Per 8ibs. by the carcase, 


Ipferiot Beef 9s. 04. to 9s. 1d. Int. Mutton . 6d.to 9, 80. 

lingdo d 4 „ 9 6 |Mid.ditto.. 210.383 4 
Primelarge 2 8 .. 210 | Prime ditto 8 6 .. 83 10 
Prime emal! 8 0 .. 3 28 Salze. 26 „ 8 6 
Larte Fork 1 6 .. 8 4 mall Pork, 8 6..8 8 


PROVISIONS, London, ema rey me Pa 
extent was done in Irish Butter; prices for all kinds 
18. to 18. per ewt.; and the tone and character of the market 
have since this day se’nnight. The best was 
ry + per cwt. dearer. In Bacon there was no new 
hy - There tity sold for 
vert ull prices. was some 
Lent four weeks at 46¢., and for November to 11277 et 
to 45. on board. Hams and Lard scarcely varied in value 
or 
Evo.tisen Burren Master, October 27.—Our trade is active 
for Ane Butter at rather improved prices. 
Dorset, fine weekly ........ O48, to 968, per. ewt. 
. „ eee a. ve 


88s.t0 %%. 
Fresh t Ss. to 195, dos. be. 
BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the 
frou 6d, to 64d. ; of household ditto, 44d. to 54d. per dibs. 


HOPS, Borovan, Monday, October 37.—We have no change 
to notles a the general character of our marke which remains 
inactive at last week's rates, Duty, £128,000. 
Bussex Pockets (ee Cece eeeeee 1056. to 1966, 
Weald of Kent . 1860, to 1458, 
Ken eeeeeteeee 1406. to 220s. 
POTATO SOvuTH WARK, Waterside, October 27.—We have 
had several 2 — since our last r and a 
few from Yorkshire, which, with a liberal supply rom Kent 


York Regents arrived 80 late in the week that none have 
sold, therefore we cannot quote the ° . 
are this day’s quotations :— 
8cotch „„ 40s. to 50s. per ton. 
Kent aud „„ 50s. to Wa, 


Do. Shas .. 498. to 55s, 


COVENT GARDEN, Sarda, October 25.—Peaches and 
and Nectarines are over for the season. Ki giish Pines are lar 
and fine. Grapes are abundant, and meet wiih a heavy sale, 
owing to the large importation of foreign ones, Pears are also 

yught from the Continent. The best Englieh kinds are Gan- 
sel’s Bergamot, Brown Beurre, and Marie Louise. These fetch 
from 2s. to 46. per doxen, and 8, to 12s. per half-sieve. 


Dam- 
dong bre over, — 1 tifally. Nats 
remain nearly the same as quoted 5 Cook Goosen nips, 


that arrived of Irish and Hambro’ met | 


inseed Nees GOs. to 65s. ; crush 
noced Cakel (yet 1,000 of Sibe. @ach)......£8 14. 8 £10 


Li 
Cow Grass nominal] ToT — 


Trefoil ( 

0 last) eee few £21 to *** ald 8— 
Ditto Cake [per ton eRe ee eee ee eee ee eere £ Os. 
Mustard (per ) white... Te. Od, te 86.5 bro 
Coriander (per owt.) +>\paapeneeneeer “ay te 


to 43e. 
bush..... 48. Od. to 4s, .; 
Carraway (per ewt.) eeeeebecteesecs DOW Sis. to 


1 
8 
7 


et..) „„ „„ „ 6 nnn 


FF; 


8 

2 

SPREE: 3 
71877 
FFA 


overtee!ll!l . ® 


Foraton Sarvs, No. 


Clover, red (duty 5e. per ewt.) per e. 
Dita, watte (Sang Ss. per owt) Eee ¢ 2 
— rr to 4786. 1 Odessa, 
Linseed e (per ton).... sen eeeeeeeeere £6 Os. 
Rape Cake (per ton) „ £408, 
Hempeeed, small (per qt.), 88s. to 334.; Do. Duteh, 
Tares (per qr. . ail 88s, to 85s.; large, 


FPF 


» 
— 


Fics 
38 2888 
erf 


TALLOW, Monpar, October 27. 

The stock of Tallow hating inertased to 42,253 casks, our 
market has ruled bedvy nee Monday last, at further dept eee 
rates. 

To-day, new P. I. C. on the spot is selling at 37s. 6d. to 37+. 91. 
and old, 364. Od. to 874. 0d. Town Tallow 37a, 6d, ewt. met 
cash ; rough fat 28. 1d. per Sibs. There are now 36,006 casks on 
passage from St. Petersburg. Last week the imports were 5,163, 
aud the deliveries 2,317 casks. 


PaRTICULaRS OF TALLOW, 


ToT. | Teas | Toad | 1850) 18ST. 


Casks. | Caske. Casks, 

Stock thie day ...| 23,396; 80,022 
44s. Gd. ) 440. Dd. 
Price of F. C.. 


to to new 

451. Sd. | 450. Od. | —s. Or. . Od. to B70 Od 

Delivery last week 2,763 550, 2.839 2.387; 2317 
Do. from Ist Ju 35,793; 40,2 34,092; 357,013) 35,510 
Arrived last week 671 641 3,10 1,918; 6,163 
Do. from let Ju 51,090; 68,779, 50,868) 47,759) 41,910 
Price of Town ...| 484. 6d. 478. 6d. | 9s. Gd. | 41s. Od. 888. 64. 


WOOL, Crrr rn im of Wool Into London 
last week were 3,698 bales. Of this quantity 1,205 bales were 
from Sydney, 648 from Van Diemen’s Land, 548 from the Cape 
of Good Hope, 48 from South Australia, and 1,226 from Odeara, 
108 from Germany, and the test from France and Madeira, 
Public sales of about 40,000 bales of colonial wool commenced 
on Toureday, with a fair attendance of home and continental 
purcharar*y, whose biddings were animated, and the rates 


obtained have been from 1d. to 1d. per Ib. beyond the sterage 


prices of the last serie. The rtock of col ail wool ln London 
now is estimated at 44,844 bales, of which 16,500 are from 
2881. 14,912 from Por? Philip, 3,522 Van Die man's Land 
2,300 Adelaide, 222 Swan River and New Zealand, and 7,328 


LiverrooL, October 18.—Scorcn.—There is not the slightest 
improvement to notice in the demand for Scotch wool of any 
kind; bat, as holders are not inclined to give way, the quota- 
tions are supported. 


, d. 6. d. 

Lald Highland Wool, per 24lbs......4.. 9 0 to 10 0 
White Higbland de, ee eeeeereeeeereeeee 14 0 L 6 
Laid Crossed do., unwashed ......... ott e 8 
Do, do, Wasbek „ 11 @ 18 0 
Laid Cheviot do. unwashed, ....... „ 8B 0 14 0 
Do. do. washed „ eet eeeeeee 13 0 16 | 
White Cheviot do. do. Seetereeeeeeeene wy 6 24 0 


Imports for the week „„ 3 4 bags. 
Previously this year see eeeeee eeeeeer 8 995 do. . 


Forsion.—The attention of trade is at present taken up — 
the public tales going forward in » which had commen 

favourably on the 23rd inet. Public sales are adver to take 
place here on the 18th of November, when will be offered some 
Spanish frontier; and about 1,090 bales East India Wool will be 


Imports for the week. 679 Dales. 
Previously this year 60,191 79 


OILS.— Linseed, per evt., 30s. any Rey 
len refined, 886 Od. (0 —s.; foreign, 380.64. | 
£41; Spanish, £238 Os. ; Sperm to £—, 
sea, £51 to £53 Os. ; Seal, pale, . 8 
coloured, Bis; Cod, £36 10s. to £46 ; Cocoa Nat, per ton, £38 to 
840; Palm, £89. 6s, 


COAL MARKET, Monday, October 27. 
. ri Od. 9 erey Hartley 
| 1 . Od.; Hetwoo's, 1. Ba, Stewart's. 
+ Haswell’s, 166, 64. biene, —e, Od, 
0d. Ketloe's 16» Wyle, 1s, G.; Baden’ 
„ . OU. : Exon, —s, 


—. Od. Durham, —. h Hi —t. Od, 
— 04. Reeper’s, —+. ; Brown's Deanety, —s. Od.; 
Fresh arrivals, 17; left from last day, 86; total, 55, 


COLONIAL MARKETS —Tuaesday Evening. 
SUGAR.—The public sales have been small, ret they went 
t in 


considera wat bon 
port the market. 450 bhds. IE 3,300 
which 700 were withdrawn, 1,400 sold, 
Prices are quoted the same as Friday 
last. Refined remains quoted, grocery lumpr, 44s, 6d. to 49s. ; 
low qualities more plentiful than last week. 

Corrae. —900 bags good ordinary native Ceylon were offered 
in public sale, anc ht in 40s. to 4is., but subsequently sold 
at 408. which was ls. e. 200 casks and 600 bage plantation 
Ceylon sold steadily at last week's prices, 49s. to 668, 300 bage 
washed Rio bought in, 448. to 45a, 200 Madras, chiefly 
bought in, 40s. te 44s, 120 41 sold 37s. to 52s. 

Cocoa.—A small parcel Trini in public sale, 38a. to 47s. 

Tea.—The large public sales declared for Thursday have 
suspended business by private contract. 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


TO DRAPERS. 


ANTED, as Second Hand, an Assistant 


in the General Linen and Woollen Drapery, in & 
Dissenter’s family. 


* 
n t Be 


AN INDEPENDENT MINISTER, residing 

40 miles from er to receive into his sully 
A YOUTH, or TWO BROTHERS, whose schoo! education may 
have neglected 


Wish 


YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT POR! 
* Bee yourself as others see vou.“ — Burne. 


N EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of TES- 
TIMONIALS from all classes — Phil re, Peers, 


Literary Per and Divines of every denomination hare 
Been received 2. ORIGINAL GRAPHIOLOGISBT, «hbo coa- 
tloues to give s roter 


novel aud 8 of 

from an examination of the Handwriting, iu a style of dese: ip- 
pecullariy her own, filing the four pages of & -heet o paper. 

Persons desirous of knowing their true character, or that of any 

friend in whom they may be interested, must send a epecimen 


. 


and.court, and they iil reeive in a few 
cage G pune Soe ee defevis, talents, tastes, affec- 
tions, Ke, of the writer, many otber things bitherto un- 
suspected. 


All communications are considered strictly confidential. 


* GRATIS! GRATIS! 
ARE YOU IN LOVE ?—A little Plain Advice 


to all on this interesting su sent gratuitously, post- 
free, by Mise GRAHAM, on receipt of four pvstage-stampes. 


„A great deal of sound advice in a emall compate.” Atlas. 
„ The best book for young people of ite kind.“ — Herald. 


„We advise all our young friends who have so frequently 
written to us for advice, to get thie book: If they follow its pre- 
cept, it will save them a World of trouble.“ — Ladies’ News. 


Address, Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, li, Hand court, Holborn, 
London. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
DR. LOCOCK’S MEDICINES. 


particulars of many hundreds of properly authenticated 
be Testimonials, mtg be had from every t. 


TAE success of these Medicines is unexampled, 

they are taken with equal ben fit in hot asin cold e- 
mates, and their use has con» 
world, where in every principal 
sale has been established. 

This great celebrity has tempted many to counterf: it them in 
various designing ways, so that it has become necessary to 
admonish purchasers to be very cautious, as some erpers 
even copy the name (with a slight variation, caleulated to 
mislead an unguarded person), and in the form of * Louons,” 
“Pills,” &c., attempt to pases off imitations. 

All such count may be guarded nat by simply ob- 

enuine but * Wafers,” aud that 


serving that no medicine is 

the words, “Dr. Looock’s Waters are on the Government 

Stamp outside esch box. 
As a further to the Public, a description of each of Dr, 


Locock’s Gen Medicines is below. 


DR LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Give instant relief and a rapid cure of 


ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND ALL 
DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS. 


uently extended all over the 
or town an agent for their 


“is 


„ within ten 
is subdued. 


io Speakers these Wafers are invaluab 
the throat and lungs they remove 


and wonderfully increase the power 
oTa.—Full are given with every box in the Eng- 
teh, Germ and Freud 
Price le. 14d. Se. 927 


and Ils. per box, The 8. 64d. boxes 
contain y three of the Is. 16d., and the 118. boxes contain 
five of those at 2s. Od. 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS. 
THEY HAVE A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 
Price le. 14d., 88. Od., and Lis. per box. 
Medicine of t efficacy fo 
This is an aromatic and ees ae grea r 


regulating secretions, the action the 
204 1 Liver, and is the only safe 2 for all Billious 
A Fleartbarn, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the 
Stomach, , or Wind, and all those complaints which 
. or Billiousness. It e mild in its acilo. 
and suitable all seasons and conatitutions, while its agree 


able taste renders it the best Medicine for Children, 


DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS 
HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. 
Price Is. 14d., 26. Hd., and 118. per box. 


They fortify the constitution at all ods of life, and in all 
Nervous Affections act like a charm. They remove all Ubstruc- 
tions, Heavi +a, Fatigue on slight exer Palpitation of the 
Heart, Lows „ of Spirits, Weakness, and allay Pain. 

They eres e Appetite, and remove Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Wind, Headaches, Giddioese, Ke. 

In Hysterical Diseases, « pr 
this Medicine will be found to e 


on Fall directions are given with every box. 


Nors.—These Wafers do not contain any mineral, and may 
be taken either dissolved in water or whele. 


Beware of imitations in the form of Pills. 


lt will be understood that the above are (Aree differcnt Medi- 
cincs; and are not one Medicine under Farious names. 

lrepared only by the Proprict ts, Da Sitva and Co., Bride- 
lane, Fleet-street, Londen; aud sold by every respectab'e 
Medicine Vendor. 

Ovsnuve.—No e are genulue but WAFERS, having the words 
“DK, LUCOCK’S WAFERS” in the Government Stamp outside 
every box, 
SAA Pills whder similar names art Counterfeits, 


perseverance in the use of 
a cure afterall other means 


The Monconformtst. 


_ Ocroser 29, 1851. 


-_ 


878 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 


50,000 CURES BY DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
a pleasant and effectual remedy (without medicine, in- 
convenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in other 
anden fom partion of ung 
estimonials from 

have attested that it supersedes medicine of 
the effectual and permanent removal of i 
constipation, and diarrha@s, nervousness, 

laint, flatulency, distension, palpitation of the 
peadache, deafness, noises in the bead and ears, 
chest, between the shoulders, and in almost part 
body, chronic inflammation and ulceration of the stomach,angina 
pectoris, erysipelas, eruptions on the ekin, incipient consump- 
tion, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, nausea and sickness 
during preguancy, after cating, or at low spirits, spasms, 
cramps, epicen, general debility, parehyete, asthma, cough, in- 
quietude, slee ness, —＋— blushing, tremors, dislike 
to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, 
blood to the head, ex „ melancholy, groundless fear, 
lecision, wretchedness, thoughts of cold. dectrection, y 
other complaints. It is, moreover, admitted by those who have 
used it, to be the best food for infants and invalids generally, as 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and muscular and 
nervous energy, to the most enſee bled. 

For the bencfit of our readers we place before them a synopsis 
of a few of 50,000 Testimonials received by Mr. Du Barry upon 
the invariable efficacy of his Revalenta Arabica Food. 

But the health of many invalids having been fearfully impaired 
by spurious compounds of beans, Indian and oatmeal, 

Imed off upon them under closely similar names, such as 

alenta, Arabian Revalenta, Arabica Food, Lentil Powder 
Ke, Messte. Du Barry have taken the trouble of analyzing all 
these spurious imitations, and flud them to be harmless as food 
to the healthy, bat utterly devoid of all curative principles ; 
and being of a flatulent and irritating tendency, they are no 
bi tier adapted to cure disease than oil to quench a conflagra- 
tion. They would indeed play sad havoc with the delicate 
stomach of an inva id or infant; and for this reason the public 
cannot too carefully avoid these barefaced attempis at imposture. 
Nor can these imitative impostora show a single cure, whilst 
Du Barry’s Kevalenta Arabica has received the most flattering 
testimonials from 50,000 persons of high respectability. 


DU BARRY & Co., 127, New Bond-etreet, London, 


(Cure No. 75.) 
From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 


„ have derived much benefit from Du Barry's Health. 
restoring Food. STUART DE DECIES, 


* Dromana, Cappoquin, county of Waterford.” 
(Core No, 1,609.) 
Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross. 


„ Aghadown Glebe, Skibbereen, Co. Cork, 
August 27th, 1849. 


1 ns. — IL cannot speak too favourably of your Arabica Food, 
Ilaving bad an attack of bad fever about three years ago, I have 
ever since been suffering from its effects, procucing excessive 
nervousness, pains in my neck and left arm, and general weak- 
ness of constitution, which has prevented me in a great degree 
from following my usual avocations ; these sensations, added to 
restless nights, particularly after previous exercire, often ren- 
dered my life very miserable, but l am happy to say that, having 
been induced to try your Farina about two months since, I am 
now almost a stranger to these symtoms, which I confidently 
hope will be removed entirely, with the Divine blessing, by 
the continued use of this Food. I have an objection that my 
name should appear in print, which, however, in this instance, 
js overcome for the sake of suffering humanity. I am, Sirs, 


your obedient servant, 
„ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross,” 


(Cure No. 77.) 
** Loulsa-terrace, Exmouth. 
„Dear Sir,—I beg to assure you that its beneficial effects have 


— 


been duly appreciated at AN NO Major 
* 


(Cure No 461.) 

* Sixty years’ partial paralysis, affecting one-half of my frame, 
and which had resisted all other remedica, bas yielded to Du 
Barry's Health Restoring Food, and I now consider myself a 
stranger to all complaints, oar ee hearty old age. 

“WM. HUN 


T, Barrister-at-law. 
„King's College, Cambridge.” 


(Cure No. 189.) 

“Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, ndigestion, 
and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectu- 
ally cured by Du Barry's Health Restoring Food in a very short 

W. R. REEVES, 


me. 
„Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 


‘ (Cure No. 4,208.) 
„Fight years“ dyspepsia, nervousness, 1 with cram »s 
. s and nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 


advice of many, have been cffectually removed by Du 5 
Health Restoring Food in a very short ume. I shall be happy 
to answer any inquiries, “KEV, JOUN W. FLAVE 


„ Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.“ 


(Cure No. 49,832.) 

* Ling, near Diss, Norfolk, 14th Oet., 1850. 
“Sir,—For filly years I have suffered indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, and 
been reduced to suth a degree that | was unable to move with- 
out crutches. Flatuleney, accompanied with difficulty of breath. 
ing and spasms in the chest, were often so bad that I had to sit 
up whole nights, and frequently my friends did not expect | 
could survive till morning. My su nge were so awful that ! 
have many a time prayed for death as a happy deliverer. | am 
very thankful to be able to say that your delicious Food has 
relieved me from these dreadful ailments, to the astonishment 
of all my friends, I sleep soundly, and am able to walk to 
church morning and eveniog, and do not remember ever having 
been so Well as Lam now. You are at liberty to make such ure 
of this statement as you think will efit other sufferers, and 

refer them to me, “ MARIAJOLLY WORTHAM,” 


(Cure No, 2,704.) 
„consider you a blessing to society at large. It is not to be 
told all the benefit Du — s Health Ree ne Food has — 
to ; and little cries for a saucer every morning. 
1 “WALTER KEATING.» 


„2, Manning-place, Five Oaks, Jersey.” 


(Cure No. 3,906.) 

“Thirteen years’ cough, indigestion, and general debility, 
have becu removed by Du Barry's excellent Health Restoring 
Food, * JAMES PORTER, 

** Athol. street, Perth.“ 


(Cure No. 81) N 
“Twenty years’ liver complaint, with disorders of the 
stomach, bowels, and nerves, has been perfecd cured by Da 
Barry's Health Restoring Food. “ANDREW FRASER, 
„Haddiugton, Kast Lothian.” 


— No. 79.) a 

** Devon Cottage, Bromley, Middlesex. 
“Gentlemen,—The lady for whom I ordered your food is six 
months advanced in pregnancy, and was suffering severely from 
indigestion and constipvion, throwing oP her meals shertly 
after cating them, having a great deal of heartburn, and being 
constantly obliged to resort to physic or the enema, and some- 
times to both, Iam happy to inform you that your food pro- 
duecd immediate relief, She has never been siek since, had but 


little heartburn, and the functions are more regular,” 


~~ 


* Ke. 
THOMAS WOODHOUSE,” |} 


(Care No. 7,843.) 
% Nazing Vicarage, near Waltham Cross, Herta. 
„Having read by accident an account of your Revalenta Ara. 
bica Food, I was determined to try if it would do me only half 
the good others said they had derived from it; for I felt I should 
be well satisfied ifsuch should prove the ease, having for several 
— spent a great deal of money on physicians. According! 


it three times a . When I first 
what other said about F thought their letters 
must be now I as had not said half 
enough in 5 “ ELIZABETH JACOBS.” 


(Cure No. 49,962.) 


% Gateacre, near Liverpool, Oct. 21, 1850 
„Dear Sir,—Allow me to return you my most sincere thanks 


for the very great benefit I have derived from the use of your 
Arabica Food. For ten Pony dyspepsia and nervoas irritability 
had rendered life a perfect burthen to me. best medical 


advice, 
amount of 


r in fact, Thad given m 


abled to add my testimony to the man 
has done for me all that medicine f 
joying a state of health such as I have — 
many years. With my best wishes for your prosperity, 


song A Iam = 


to for 

as the 

discoverer of so valuable a Farina, I am ever gratefully yours, 
“ELIZABETH YEOMAN.” 


A fall report of important eures of the above and many other 
complaints, and a copious extract from 50,000 testimonials from 
parties of the highest respectability, is sent gratis by Du Barry 
and Co. on application. 


Sold in canisters with full instructions, and bearing the seal 
and signature of Du Barry & Co. (without which none can be 
enuine), weighing lib. at 26. Hd.; Abs. at 4s.6d.; Sibs. at 
Is.; 12lbs. at 288. super-refined quality, 10lbs, at 35s.; 5ibs. 
at 228.; lolbs. and Abs. canisters forwarded, carriage free, on 
receipt of Post-office order, by Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond- 
street, London; also of Fortnum, Mason & Co., Purveyors to 
her 1180 Queen; Hedges and Butler; Barclay ; Sterry, 
Sterry & „: Evans, Lecher & Co.; Edwards; Rumsey ; 
Sutton; Newberry; Sanger; Hannay; and through all respect- 
able —— chemists, medicine vendors, and booksellers in 
the kingdom. 


DU BARRY’S PULMONIC BON BONS. 


A nice, safe, and effectual remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, 
and all affections of the lungs, throat, and voice, are of un- 
rivalled excel In boxes Is. Id., 26. 9d., 4s. 6d.; or 
post free, 18. 4d., 38. 3d., 58. 2d. 


DU BARRY & CO., 127, New Bond-street, London. 
Agents will please apply. 


PARALYSIS, 


R. HALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST, 


of 22, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, LONDON, earnestly 
recommends invalids, and gentlemen of the medical profession, 
to peruse the following. It cannot but surprise them, and 
prove to them the all but miraculous powers of Galvanism, 
when applied in a scientific manner, and with an efficient 
apparatus. 
he following case is, perbape, as remarkable a one as could 
be selected, as showing the powers of Galvaniem, after every 
medicine, and almost every medic.) practitioner ju Devonshire 
had been tried in vain ; and as the truth of it is witnessed by a 
distinguished clergyman of the Established Church, there can, 
one would suppose, be no doubt in any one’s mind as to its ac- 
curacy. When the patient was brought to Mr. II., bie wife told 
him that she could not believe that Galvanism, or anyth'ng else, 
could possibly rertore him, for his complaint had been standing 
so long, and he was in such a weak state, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to expect — benefit, particularly as he had tried 
the most celebrated physicians im Devonshire, and still daily 
continued to get worse. She also stated that her friends blamed 
her very much for removing bim from his home; but she 
could not helpit! Her husband had heard of such extraordi- 
nary cures made by Mr. H. in bis complaint, that galvanized he 
would be, in epite of everything. His medical man war quite 
angry with him for thinking of such a thing; «ud when his 
friends were carrying him from his house to the carriage, every 
one appeared te be convinced that they should never see him 
alive any more. But notwithstanding all the difficulties he 
had to contend with, he was determined, and insisted upon 
being galvanized. The following letter, which he sent to the 
editor ofjthe Excter Flying Post, will prove the result :— 


OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
RESORTED TO? 

A letter to the editor of the Flying Post,” by one who has 
derived immense benefit from the power of the Galvanic Ap- 
paratus :— 

“ Mr. Eprron,—A few weeks since, I noticed a paragraph by 
you, stating that Galvanism ought to be more generally em- 

loyed. 1 beg to state, that I am precisely of the same opinion, 

— I have witnessed its astonishing effects in a number of cases, 

and its power has been tried practically upon myself, with the 

happiest results. In that paragraph I was most happy to find 
fa ourable mention of Mr. Halse’s name. All that you have 
said of him, and even more, is his due; indeed, as for myself, 

I have cause to bless the day that I first placed myself 

under his care. Now, Sir, my case was a most deplorable one, 

for I had not the least use of either arm or leg—they hung about 
me like as if they did not belong to me, and the strengtu of my 
legs was insufficient to support the weight of my body. Of 
course I could not stand; and if you had offered me a thousand 
guineas to move either hand but one inch from the place 
where it might have been placed, I could not have done it; 
not the least command had I over . My complaint 

was caused by a blow in the back. ell, as before stated, I 

myself under Mr. Halse’s galvanic treatment. I had 

n led to believe that it wasad ul operation to go tnrough, 
but I was agreeably surprised that there was no us (ness 
at all about it, not even h to make a child cry, so beauti- 

fully does Mr. Halse manage his battery. In three days, Sir, I 

could stand upon my legs, and in one week | could w about 

the house; at therame time, I also Hy recovered the use 

of my arms; and in six weeks L could walk several miles in a 

day without the least assistance, Well might you ask — Ought 

not Galvaniem to be much resorted to?’ After what I have seen 
and experienced, I do consider it a shame that a portion of the 
medical profession should decline to recommend their patients 
pe § 4 oe Galvanism. Per aps | need not state that 

I the advice of the most celebrated ph in this 

country; but all the medicines which were tried did me little or 

no I believe Mr. Halee was as much rised as myself 
and friends, when, at the expiration of a week, he saw that | 
could walk, for he did not lead me to believe that there would 
be such a rapid improvement. I will state that invalids are 
very much to blame if they do not give Galvanism a trial 
for if it does no good, it is rr it can doany harm. But 
there is every probability of its doimg good; for during the 
time I was under Mr, Halse’s care, 1 noticed its happy effects 
in a variety of cases, particularly eciatica, rheumatism, asthma, 
and nervousness; indeed, ali his patients were rapidly regaining 
their health. I only regret that 1 had not applied to him 
earlier; I should have been many scores of pounds in pocket 
had I done so. „Grokds E. BignNgLL. 

„New London Inn, Dodbrooke, Kingsbridge. 

„ Witness to the truth of the above—C, G. Owen, Rector of 
Dodbrooke, near Kingsbridge, Devon.” 

Mr. ‘Halse recommends paralytic patients residing in the 
— | to purchase one of his Ten Guinea Portable Apparatus; 
as, with hie inetructions, they will be enabled to apply tue Gai. 
vaniem themselves, without the least pain, and fully as effec- 
tively as he could at his own residence, 


Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. II. HALSE, of 22, 
Brunswick-equare, London, for his Pamphiet on MEDICAL 


GALYANISM, which will be forwarded free, ou receipt of two 


— 


stamps. They will be astonished at its contents. In 
t will be found the particulars of cures in cases of asthma, 
rheumatiem, sciatica, tic douloureux, paralysis, spinal com- 
plaints, headache, defteiency of nervouse „liver complaints, 

ww" ind — stiff pepe 1 — nervous 

„ r. seis me £ galvanic 
fiuid is quite free from all unpleasant sensations; in fact, it is 


than otherwise, and many ladies are exceed- 

—1— of it. It quickly causes the patients to do without 
Terms, One Guinea 

contains his Letters on Medical 


week. The above Pamphlet 
Hs SCORBUTIC DROPS, a sure cure 


per 
Galvanism. 
scurvy, bad legs, and all impurities . 

Their effects in purifying the blood are oh but — by 
The present proprietor of HALSE’s CELEBRATED MEDI- 
CINE, having been a vendor of them, and having heard from 
his customers of the all but miraculous effects of them, and 


knowing that had not been brought befor 

the provinces (alt their eale in ie — — in 
a manner that they ht to be, was induced to offer a cert: 
— 1 1 ee 2 Aſter 
m o, an ng am 

4 = 1 . arger sum than he intended, 


object. He has no ng hy aye 
or his 


erally admi 

the most certain purifier of the blood of any as vet — 
a remarkable change in the 9 Ne — a death-like 
paleness to the roseate hue of Ith— taking place within a 
very short time. Price 2s. 9d. each bottle, and fn pint bottles, 
containing nearly six 28. 9d. bottles, for 1ls., patent duty in- 
eluded, e following Testimonial must convince every one of 
the safe, speedy, and truly wonderful effects of these Drops :— 


DECLARATIONS OF THE GUARDIANS OF BRENT 
DEVON. ‘ 


SCURVY AND IMPURE BLOOD.—Another moat F - 
ordinary Cure by means of HALSE’3 SCORBUTIC DROPS 
The following case has excited so much interest, that the 
Gaardians of the Parish of Brent, Devon, have considered it 
their duty to sign their names to the accompanyin important 
declaration. It is well worthy the notice of the public — 

We, the undersigned, solemuly declare, that before Thomas 
Rolins (one of our parishioners) commenced taking Ilalee’s 
Scorbutic Drops, he was literally covered with large runnin 
wonnds, some of them so large that a perron might have laid 
his fist in them ; that before be had finished the first bottle he 
noticed an improvement, and that, by continuing them for some 
time, he oom restored to health, aſter everything else 
had failed. He tried various sorts of medicines before 

8 from — 


that the invalid public 


taking Halse’s Scorbutic Drops, and ha prescription 

most celebrated physicians in this county, but without derivin 
the least benefit. Halse's Scorbutic Drops have completely eured 
him, and he is now able to attend to his labour as well as any 
man in our parish. From other cures also made in this part 
we strongly recommend ilalse’s Scorbutic Drops to the notice 


of the pubiic. 
Signed by “JOHN ELLIOTT, Lord of the Manor, 
JOHN MANNING, 
HENRY GOODMAN, 
WILLIAM PEAR*E. 
ARTHUR LANGWORTHY., 
June 2ist, 1813.“ 


The above-mentioned Thomas Ro'ins was quite incapable of 
doing any kind of work whatever before he commeneed taking 
these drops; some of his wounds were so large that it was most 
awful to look at them, and the itching and pain of the wounds 
were most dreadful ; indeed, the poor fellow could be heard 
seri ayo passers-by, both day and night, for sleep was en- 
tirely out the question, He was reduced to mere skin and 
bone, and 1 continued to get weaker, so that there ua tver 
probability of his speedy death. The effect which Halse’s 
Scorbutic Drops had on bim wee, as it were, magical, for before 
he bad finiahed hie firat bottle his sleep was sound and refresh- 
ing, the itching ceased, and the pain was very much lessened. 
Persons who see him now can scarcely believe it is the same 
man; the pale, sallow, sickly complexion having given way to 
that of the roscate hue of health, and his veins flied with b 
ae pure as purity itself. For ail scorbutic eruptions, leprosy, 
diseased lege, wounds in any part ef the body, scurvy in the 

ums, pimples, and blotches on the neck, arma, or face, those 

rope are a sure cure. Their action is to purify the blood; they 
are compored of the juices of various herbs, and are so harmicss 
that they may be safely administered even to infants. The 
enormous sale which this medicine has now obtained is an un- 
doubted proof of its invaluable properties, 


ANOTHER SURPRISING CURE BY MEANS OF 
“ HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS.” 

** Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, Jan. 5, 1845. 
„ Sin,—1 know not how to thank you for the wonderful effect 
your medicine bas had on me. For twelve years and upwards 
nave I suffered from wounds in my leg, and everything | tried 
had either a bad effect or no effect at all. At last a fellow- 
sufferer recommended me to try Halee’s Scorbutio Drops.“ I 
did so, and strange as it may appear, I had scarcely got through 
the first bottle before my wounds began te heal. Altogether, I 
have taken six Lottles and two boxes of pills, and my leg is now 
as sound as ever it was, and my general bealth is also materially 
improved. Pray make this public, for the benefit of fellow- 

sufferers,—1 remain, Sir, your humble servant, 
CHARLES DICKENSON,” 


The following is extracted from the Nottingham Review, of 
Nov. 15, 1844:— 

„ lIurumtrr or Tue BLoop tne cause OF Scurvy, Bap Leos, 
&c.—Ilt is TN that so many persons should be 
content to be ted with scurvy, wounds in the legs, &e., 
when it is a well-ascertained fact that * Halse’s Scorbutic Drops 
make the disease vanish like snow before the sun. No one is 
better able to judge of the value of medicine, as to its effects on 
the bulk of the e, than the vendors of the article; and, as 
veodors of this we can recommend it to our friends, 
for there is scarcely a day but we hear some extraordi- 
nary account of it; ind we have known partics who have 

other 22884 medicines 1 the 1 — — and 

et, on resorting to t cus now justly-celebrated 

Halee’s — 2 „the — yielded, anil by magic. 
We again say, Try Halse’s Scorbutic Drops.“ 

HALSE’S BCORBUTIC DROPS are sold in bottles at 2s. U., 
and in pint botties, containing nearly six Ys. 9d. bottles, for 
— by the following appointed Agents, and by all Medicine 

ore. 

Wola Lonpon Acunts.— Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- 
street; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth; Edwards, St. 
Paul's; Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside; Sutton and Co., 
Bow-churchyard; Newbury, St. Paul's; Joh 68, Corn- 
hill; er, 150, Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, 8 ; Hannay 
and Co., Oxford-street. 


OUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. — These 

JUJUBES are composed of the most approved expecto- 
rants, with pure Gum, which, by relieving the air mr 
present a safe, agreeable, and efficacious medicine in all cases o 
asthma, bronchitis, difficult respiration, consumptive com- 
plaints, and other affections of the chest and lungs. 

Prepared and sold wholesale only by WARRICK BROTHERS, 

London; and retail by all chemists and druggists throughout 
the country. Price ls. Id., per box, with directions. 


COALS. 
COCKERELL & CO.’S “ BEST COALS ONLY,’ 


ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
AFD 


EATON WIIARF, LOWER BELGRAVE-PLACE, PIMLICO 


— | 


Present Cash Paro 23s, ren Ton, 


Oro 29, 


„ Nenrentermist. 


1 F186. 


Oro pn JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUINE, 
ORIGINAL, UNITED STATES SARSAPARILLA.—In 

ns this Sarsaparilla to the consideration of the 

, we have been influenced by the same motives wh 


This Compound Sarsaparilla of Old Dr. Townsend has noth! 
in common with tions bearing the name in — 


gro called the Great and 


American „ 1 it 1d 
. GEE = 


prepare a medicine which 
a greater amount of good than any other mer 


should 


When received into the stomach it is digested like the food, 
and enters into the circulation precisely as the nutriment food 
of our aliment does. 


ITS FIRST REMEDIAL ACTION u UPON THE BLOCD, 


and th that upon e other where it isnecded It 
in thio way that this medicine sapplies the blood with con 
stituents wh and removes that whieh it does not 


1 
i 
5 
F 
5 


romotes dissolves 
fone. In like manner it acts on the stomach to neutral 
acidity, removes flatulence, debility, heartburn, nausea, restore 
tone, tite, Ke. In the same way this good medicine acts 
u kidneys, on the bowels, on the uterus, the ovaria, and 
all internal organs, and not less effectually on the glandular and 
lympathetic system, on the joints, bones, and the skin. 


food, decom pores the 


[ ONDON MUTUAL LIFE and 
GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 


Established for Granting Assurances on Lives, Guarantee for 
Fidelity, Endowments, Loans, and Annuities, 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament: with a Guarantee Fund of 


£50,000, 
Head Officee—No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTESS. 
Stephen Olding, „St. Clement’s-lane, Banker. 
Henry Tucher- — Stamford-bill. 
Thomas Drury-lene, 
Edward Swaine, Eee. 185, Piccadilly, 
DIRECTORS 


Peter Broad, E - q., Tavistock-street, and Shepherd's Bush. 


Thomas Chambers, „ Paper-buildi Tem 

Joseph Davie, Seq, en Hechange, sea Providence Hotse, 
Benjamin Wigg Hickling, Eeq., 9, Noble-street, and Norwood. 
George Stanley Hinchiiff, — At. Peter's, 2 
John 8. Margetson, Eeg., and Peckham 


Moore, „ Holbora-hill, and East Brixton. 
Searles Reed, — b. B. A. 


AUDITORS, 


William Hopwood, Esq., Aldine.chambers, Paternoster-row. 
Edwin Fox, Esq., at. Helen’s-pisee. 
J. Parrinton, Esq., 16, King-street, City. 


OOUN SEL. 
Robert Lush, Erq., Inner Temple. 
Chas. James Foster, Esq., LL. O., Lincoln’s-inn, 
MEDICAL OFFIO“gRS. 


Thomas Bevill Peacock, Neg., M. D., Finabury-circus, 
E. Pye Smith, Eeq., F. R. C. S., Billiter- square. 


“ONE SHILLING A WEEK, WHAT WILL IT bo!“ 


Reaper! the above question is worthy of consideration. You 
Sr but by the following ex 


it SS at, mech tay be ce- 
Cappers yom to be thirty-two, for the amall premium of 


Week,” or £2 10a, 84. 0 to 
ty is 7555 25 can secure 4 1 
* 


481 the corporeal un- HA POUNDS oh on friend teh 1 bequeathed 2 
— aid its appropriate sub- . Jamily, or friend, jast as you please. Besides which, 
stance or secretion — and mineral substance, gelatine, | this Institution being stricTLy mouTvaAL, giving the whole proflls 


merrow and membrane to the bones—fibrine to the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and nerves 
—cells to the lungs— lining to all the cavities; parenchymatous 
and investing substances to the viscera; coats, coverings, &., 
to all the vessels; hair to the head—nails tothe and toes; 
urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastric juice to the sto- 
mach—+sinovial fluid to the joints tears to the eyes; saliva to 
the mouth; moisture to the skin, and every necessary fluid to 
lubricate the entire frame-work of the system, to preserve it frow 
friction and in 


Now, if by any means this im t fluid becomes corrupt 


or diseased, and the ercreting organs fall to relieve it of the 
morbid matter, the whole system feels the shock, and must, 
sooner or later, sink under it, unless relieved by the r 
remedy. When this virulent matter is thrown to the skin, it 
shows ite disorganizing and violent influence in a multitude of 
cutaneous diseases, as alf rhewm, scald head, erysipelas, white 
ewellings, scarlet fever, measie:, small chicken or . —. 

botis, or 10 ’ 


‘a breast. When upon ta, 
r in all ite forms areinduced, when upon the kidneys, 
it uces heat, caleuli, diabetes, or slrangury, excess or 
dehelene of urine, with inflammation and other sad disorders 
of the bladder. 


for 


When carried by the circulation to the bones, the morbid 
the animal and earthy substances of these 


tissues, producing 12 1. e., Ir: of the bone. 
* 


prewnomia, asthma, tuberei-s, cough, expec- 

— cod heal 2 Wen to the slomach, th 
are ’ 

and a fainting, sinking sensation 
＋ ays ers 1 whole — h When te alte 
upon the spinal marrow, or hervous sytfem, It Brings on 
A 
’ N * 
ailments both of body and to the opthalmia ; 


mind. When 2 
the Rare, ottorrhaa; to the Throat, . , ae, 
Thus, all the mals dies known to the human system are Sabeced 


by a corrupt state of the blood. 

If there is arrest of action in any of the viscera, immediately 
they in to decay; if any fluid IT- 
changed for fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, a malig- 


pant te the living Saids and slide. err 
t apoile ; I the bile dose not and give place to fi. 
„ it ruins body and blood. The 
secretion, 2 function, every fluid, 
ds th upon action, circulation, giving 
receiving, and the moment these cease, disease, decay, 


In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of disease, we 
land mysterious are the ways of Providence 


of and death. 
All nature shounde with the truth thet every sative substances 
te or Gorrective. All poisons their antidotes, 
2 al See tale comedian, 4 we but know them. 


Upon this principle was Dr. Townsend guided in the disco- 
Pol hie medicine. 


Prepared expressly by the old Doctor to act upon the blood. 


to cure & great variet diseases. Nothing 
could be better for dleenen of chtidren, — 
ever 


Seat ote oe 75 
take 


ifficulty in 


BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
To cleanse the blood, liver, stomach, kidneys, and skin. 


In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 
does marvels. Gives streagth to weak organs, weak nerves 
weak stomach, and debilitated muscles and te, and enriches 


the blood, and all the fluids of the body. 
In coughs, colds, bronchitis, weak or tight chests, 2 4 


the heart, and consum , the Doctor Sarsapart! 
is without a ved. It Sat done, abd will do, what no other 
remedy can. 


POMEROY, ANDREWS, & Ca., S0 Paoruisrons, 
GRAND IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 
LONDON (adjoining Exeier-hal!). 
Cavrion.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now over 70 years of 
and has long been known as the Author and Discoverer 
11 “ GENUINE ORJGINAL TOWNSEND SARSAPA- 
LLA.“ 


To guard nst — in the purchase of this articie 
the — 6 ‘ 


of Arms ™ 2 — the 4 
and the le the Signature of the Pro rs, w 
found — le 


; without these none is genuine, 
PRICE, pints, 4s, Quanrs, 7s, 64, 


back to the Assured who are * increases the 
sum secured by the policy. 


On — 7 0 Spaner et Society, and the first pre- 
mium p , should death our that self-same day, you would 
leave £100, for one year’s premium of £2 10s. 84. Any amount 
of provision may thus be made, as Policies are granted from £20 
to £5,000, to suit the circumstances of all classes. 


The husband and father who has made no provision against 
the event of his death, for those dependent on him for their 
daily maintenance and comfort, should be 1 anxious, wher 
he reflects upon the fact, that the support of his family depends 
upon his own uneertain existence, and that at any day or hour 
they may be deprived of that mainstay which his daily industry 
secures—the wife left a sorrowing widow, and bis off-pring 
fatheriess, helpless children; and the husband and father 
the stay and support, the iucome and the home, be removed 
for ever from their sight! 

Surely, then, one spark of principle and foret ht ought to 
be sufficient to influence a man to make some pro for those 
dear to him—a provision which the resources of LIFE AssURANCE 
place within his reach. 

Well may it then be asked, Who would not thus 2 
One Shilling a Week for the future support and well-being of 
those we love? having in the doing thereof the certainty of this 
small amount of es than two-pence per returning so great 
a blessing, and at a time when so much . 

These Houss nato Woape”™ are issued by the Directors of 
the above Society. Chief Office, 63, oot treet, London, 

y 


Where detailed and am ros ma obtained (gratis 
and all the above-men 12 lende 
By order, 
H. C. EIFFPE, Seeretary. 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 


$4, MOORGATE-STREET, BANK, LONDON. 


Folielas exits 098 be 9088 Sy an Aocwver Saing tnatte fo pay the 
Queens @ BS Evasion, & Be we be to charge the 
* 


n which prevents a valuable Policy 

— oe Aseurer be unable to continue the payment of his 

Premi an arrangement may be made to secure a Policy free 

from any future payments. 

Partieipatis n 1 I. — tenes 
ve * nom 

lars to the Endowed Sehooils of the Society. 


The Assured are protected by a Guerantee Fund of £50,000 
in addition to the Annual Income and ed 


plan of this y, which is to accommodate 
wants of the many. 

No 1 — Hadillty attached to the Members. Aunual divi- 
sion of profita, after the first five years, 

118 1 29 pald 

0 — rs, un tem 
1 by e proflls will be divided 
o charge made 

Separate tables framed for those who not desire to par- 
ticipate in the profits of the Boclety, at a lower scale of P um 
than that charged by a large proportion of offices. 

The Assured may reside in any part of the world, distant 
more than thirty-five d from the equator. 

One half of Premiumé may remain unpaid for the first 


ve years. 
Policies purchased on eae and advan 
advances made on deposit of Policies effected this Boclety. 
Mutual Assurance by indisputable Policies. No entrance 


Medical practitioners paid by the office for every case referred 
to them for their professional opinions. 

Rates of Premiums calculated from the Carlisle tables ex- 
presely for this office, and affording advantages to 
young lives. 

Loans granted to Members upon ro personal security. 

One description of Assurance may changed for another, 
This provision will be of much general conveulence ; by means 
of it an ordinary assurance may be commuted fcr a rever- 
sionary 1 or other equivalent risk, es circumstances may 
render desirable, 

A system of family endowments and Annuities of a compre- 


us terme, or 


of | hensive character. 


tc 

„it may erve te va @ pri 0 

by the Members of this Society, can be obtained in 1 
he Directors, therefore, recommend it to all 

classes of the community, and re 


to compare the many advantager ofred by W , 2 
surers to co 
— — J. w. SPRAGUE, Manager, | 


Tux ROVYAL-RXCHAN UR ASSURANCE 
Incorpotated a.p, 1790, by Charter of George the First. 


Chief Office, Rovat Excuarosr, Branch, 29, Pall Mall. 


T cosmo, 


V — Senge r 
or 46 per 


ALEX, GREEN, Geeretary. 


— — — — — 


MPORTANT TO READ. — Elegance and 


Economy combined, and Silver eu 
Nos. 41 and 42, BARBICAN. 
Send Eight Pos 
CHARLES WATSON 
an ELE 


stamps for a T of 
cl ALBATA Nr 1a fox 
RO-SILVER PLATED one, with whieh will be sent, 


gue. 
ng his reduced tariff for 1851, begs to state 


hie business. He intends placi 
WHOLESALE terms; to this ram 4 and to facilitate t 
sending ordets from the country, he subdjoine five 


t esti- 
mates of Electro Silver and Albata Plate rit 


„ All subject to £15 


per cent. discount. 
Evecrro- 
Alara Pare. BiLver 
PLarep, 
Tamer ron 1831. . : 
8 — 33 
: 142 
— 2 
E . d. 4 „d. £ „ d. 4 „ . . 4, 
12 Table Spoouns 1 101i 100% 1160 30830 
12 Tavle Fork, 1 101100 1160 50 130 
12 Dessert# #|0166'1 50);1 80}112 0,23 80 
12 Dessert Forks | 0166/1 50/1 8OlLLIGO\8 80 
12 Tea Spoons... 0 80/0136) 018611 00; 1100 
2Gravy Spoons|' 0 90/0150), 0180); 0 O11 60 
1 Soup Ladie.. 0 80/0110), 01801015 610176 
1 Fish Koife..| 0 80/0106/\/01896,/0146/0186 
4Sauce Ladies 0 90/0150); 018 01,019 0),1 80 
4 Salt Spoons, 
gilt bowls... 0 40/0 60/0 6010 60/0 80 
LSugar Tongs| 0 190% 300 360 400 60 
629/09 40/0 „ lee 90 
£15 per cent. dis- 
count „0 idee isse iin sense 
5 HIT n 6 io 136 14166 


— — 


Sanne — A and Alba goods — 

table RN vor ta 

ER MACH * 
b-covers, 


mmense variety of PAPIER K Tea-trays, Ke. TA 
SUTLERY, warranted ; james, ea Urne, Ne. 
All goods exohanged, if not approved. (Established in 1705.) 
Merchants, Shippers, &o., allowed a liberal diseount. A Cata- 
logue sent 1 


Address—il and 42, BARBICAN, LONDON, 
Agents for India—Borropaita, Watson, and Co., Caleutta. 


— — 


10 you want LUXURIANT and BEAUTIFUL 
HAIR, WHISKERS, MOUSTAULHIO8, EYEBROWS, 
&e.1—Of ali the preparctions that have been introduced for 


teproducing, nourishing, beautifying, and serving the 
human r, none have gained such a world- celehrity and 
immense sale as Mies Dean's CRINILENE. It te guoranteed 

produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, „ in three or 


weeks, with the utmost certainty, and will be found emi. 


hently successful in nourishing, curling, and beautifying the 
hair, and checking greyness in ite 6 „ strengthening 
weak hair, preven ite falling e. For the reproduction 


ot hair in baldness, whatever caure, and at whatever age, 
stands unrivalled, never having failed. Fot Children it is 
pensabie, —— the basis of a beautiful head of halr. 
One trial le solicited to the fact. It is an elegantly- 
— paration, and win * oe ee 4 pen of 
wenty postage-setampes, by » 4, Li 1 
street, King’s Cross, London. — 
Cabrio. — Beware of imitations, under French and other 
ridiculous names. 


Gnu Trion (which, with hundreds of others, 
be seen at the — — = 


“It restored my heir, whieh I had lost from & severe iliness. 
—Mus Elton, Norwiehb. 


* Your Crinilene has aced a luxuriant pair of whiskers ; 
accept my thanks. — Mr. Henry Moir, Cambridge. 
“I believe your Crinilene to be the best preparation extant 
the — and I constantly recommend eit. — Dr. Hodgin, 
gevere - . 
* Your Crivilene has quite restored my hair, which I had lost 
in patches for several yeare.”—John Merritt. 


PURE LIQUID HAIB DYE. 

Miss Dean’s TEINTNOIR is the only pure and efficient Dye 
ever discovered, and has received the of several 
eminent chemists as teing free from ali injurious properties, 
It is a pure liquid that change any coloured hair in three 
minutes to any shade required, from light aaburnh to je: black, 
go beautifully natural as to dely detection; it does not stain the 
skin, is most easily applied, and is free from any objectionable 

ually. It needs only to be used onee, producing a perman: nt 

ye. Price, 3e.6!. per bottle, sent post free by Miss D. an, on 
receipt of forty-eight postage-stamps, Address, Miss Finily 
Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s Cross, London. 


— — 


COALA, Ele. 64. BEST SUNDERLAND. 


S. DIXON and SON, Providence Whur’, 
e Belvidere-roa’, Lambeth (Established 1830), havi 
ships of their ou Constructed to lower their masts and come 
through the liridges, alongside their Wharf, they are enabled to 
deliver the best Stewart sand Hetton’s Wall“ - End direct from 
the ships. They are the cleanest and most durable House Coals 
that come to London, and are a much better side than those 
dilivered out of the ships into barges in the Poo! : (hey aleo rave 
the great expense of ship's delivery, iighteroge, mete and 
the great loss of breakage. Those who favour them with their 
orders may depend on being supplied with the Best only. York. 
shire same as these brought to London by the Great 
Northern way, 178. 64, 


> 


Ocrogen 29,] 


11851. 
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‘USEFUL HOUSEHOLD WORKS. 


(Orrices, 69, Pisetr-staeet, Lonpor.) 
Published by HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 
65, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 


An Established Magazine, published upon the First and Fif- 
teenth of Every Month, price Twopence, Thirty-two pages, 
beautifully printed, and neatly covered. 


The following is atype of THE OPINION formed of THE 
FAMILY FRIEND, and expressed by upwards of THREE 
HUNDRED NEWSPAPERS :— 

„We know of no Miscellany more deserving of wide-spread 
circulation than the amily Friend. It is emphatically the 
Magzezine fora Famity. Its pages present something for all; 
there is no member of the domestic circle forgotten, and no 
class of society overlooked. It is entre Gentleman's Maga- 
sine, a Lady’s Magazine, a Servant’s Magazine, and a Working 
Man's Friend, It is a Mother's Magazine, a Youth's Magasine, 
and a Child's Companion. It ie, as its title directly deciares, a 
* Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, 
and Practical Science.’ We have received it into our home 
circle with great pleasure, for it is not only a Family Visitor, 


but really a Family Frienp. 


THE WORK MAY BE HAD COMPLETE, UP TO THE 
END OF JUNF, 1831, IN FOUR VOLUMES, PRICE 2s. 6d. 
EACH, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 

9 „ These Volumes contain the Celebrated PRIZE ENIGMAS 
and their Solutions, respecting which extraordinary competition 
has occurred. The Editor announces bis intention of offering, 
at Christmas next, a Prize of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, for 
the best Solution of an ENIGMA to be competed for by GEN- 
TLEMEN; FIFTY GUINEAS for the Solution of another 
Enigma to be competed for by LADIES; and TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS for an Enigma to be competed for by JUVENILES 
of both rexes, Further particulars will be given in the num- 
bers of THE FRIEND. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME CONTAINS A QUADRUPLE 
INDEX TO THE FIkST FOUR VOLUMES, EMBODYING 
ABOUT TIREE THOUSAND FIVE IUNDRED REFER- 
ENCES TO MATTERS OF EVERY. DAY USEFULNESS: 
THE WORK FORMS A Most PERFECT ENCYCLO. 
TIA Ck DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

The fair Readers of the FAMILY FPRIEND will find the 
following Fl gant Designs in FANCY NEEDLEWORK ia the 
followtng Numbers of the Work :— 


meee VOL. 1. | Cheese Cloth — 
un Ole. . dw 9 “Cheese oc ccccee : 
Knitted Lace bet No. 2 Cheese Serviette 4 No. 24 
Crochet Culfs — sofa No. 3 | Niese 
. eccccececs — 
able Cover — Lamp e VOL. III. 
Potties, No. 1 Globe Fish Globe Mat) . 10 


Sofa or Carriage Pillow 


No. 5 | Uectagon Chair Cover 
Crochet Edge ...... wists Round doe Kuli No. 2 
Convolvulus Mat for ted Furse 1 - 
Flower Vase N 1 Baby's Root 
Point de ruselles ( AuOpen-worked Knit. > No, 30 
4 — „0 00e ted Sock ....... oes 
rriage Bag ........ , Modern Point Lace .. 
Baby's Knitted Seck, No. 7 Knitted Mitten... | No. 22 
Neapolitan Latte ru Knitted Spencer...... 4 No. 3 
ease No. 8 Netted Tigae 1 ‘ 
Knitted Collar à lag Hyacinth Glass Mat.. | y 36 
Grte que Kuitted Toilet Cover * 
Lady's and Ge utle- 
man’s Nighteaps .. No. 9 VOL, IV. 
Superb Table Cover in * D'Oyley for a Spirit 
Patchwork Sand 2 N 
Lady's Polka ........ No, 10 Knitted Pattern for 4 38 
Winter Cap, Neck Tie, } Curtaine ..cccceces 
and UndkrSieeves.. >) No. 11 | Lady's Netted Cap ) 
Braid Patterns ...... Screen fur a Flower > No. 40 
Child's Polka ........ No.12] Pot and Saueer .... 
D'Oyley No. IV. .... ) 
VOL. II. Tulip-shaped Mat for) No. 42 
Bread Cloth ........ No. 14 a Toilette Bottle j 
Music StoolCouverette f. Musnud for aSofa..., No. 48 
D’'Oyley for a Cruct Patchwork Designs .. = 
Mane No. 16] Net for the II ir, with 
Cheese Cloth ........ Gold Border ...... No. 44 
Matfor Hyacinth Glass Child's Open-knit Sock 
9 n Cushion No. 18 | Kaitted ToilletCushion 
„ee eee or Ottoman, Sezagon 
Flower Vase Mat .... Shape . 90 * 1 
Point Lace Collar in > No, 20 Netted Mitten 
Crochet ..cesesess A Cover tor a Foot. 
Palm Leaf Edging.... stool or Sofa Pillow No. 48 
3 . Serviette No. 22 A head Tassel Cover 
Wr 


Each Design is illustrated by a WOOD ENGRAVING, to 
that Crochet Workers may see the Pattern before commencing 


. — The Numbers may be had separately, 


ce Two-pence each; but purchasers are recom. 
mended to obtain the volumes, which are filled with practical 


matters of every-day use. Price 28. 6d. each. 


THE FAMILY TUTOR 


AND SCHOOL COMPANION : 


Commenced on the lat of January, 1851, and appears on the let 
and 15th of each Month, in Parts price 2d. each, uniform with 
the“ Family Friend.“ 


TIME FAMILY TUTOR, as its name implies, 

is a Work of a highly instructive character, and realizes, 
as far as can be accomplished in print, the advantages of a 
PRIVATE TUTOR to every reader—a Tutor whose teachings 
are lively, kind, and comprehensible, making the acquirement 
of knowledge a PLEASURE, not a TASK. 


The First Volume contains— 


A os ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Improved and Sim- 
ified. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 

TALES OF HISTORY AND OF TRAVEL, 

ZOOLOGY. 

THE PUYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HEALTU AND DISEASE. 

e AND TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA OF THE 
MONTHS. 

MATHEMATICAL, GEOMETRICAL, ARITHMETICAL, 
AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 

ELOCUTIONARY EXERCISES. 

“THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS;” being Anewers to Eda- 
cational Questions ; and a VARIED MISCELLANY, 


% The Firet Volume of the “Family Tutor” is no rea iy, 
elegantly bound, price 2s. 6d. 


THE TUTOR'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, contained in the 
above Volume, is illustrated by Wood Engravings, by which a 
dry and dillicult study is rendered singularly interesting. 


Price le., crown 8vo, cloth boarde, 


FAMILY PASTIME, 
On, HOMES MADE HAPPY: 


Consisting of entirely Original Anagrams, Enigmas, Charades, 
Conundrums, Fire-side Games, Practical Puzzles, Ke. Ko., toge- 
her with their Solutions; for which PRIZES to the AMOUNT 
OF FIFTY GUINEAS have been awarded by the Editor of the 
‘FAMILY FRIEND,” 
„%% The above Works may be obtained of Booksellers every- 
where. Where any difliculty occurs, they may be received by 
ost direct from the Office, by remitting Sixpeuce in addition to 
he price of each Volume, 
Post office Orders tor Advertisements or Books to be made 
payable to JOHN BENNETT, 69, Fleet street, London. 


London; HovrgTon and Strona, and all Booksdllerd, 
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The Nontonformtst. 


Eicuru Tnovsaxp.— Ne and Complete Edition. 


Oné Guinea. 
For those who can purchase but ONE Commentary, certainly no one can equal it. Ret. F. Clowes, 


In one handsome volume, erown 4to, 1,400 pages, with Maps and Plates, 


THE CONDENSED COMMENTARY 


and Famil 


Marginal Keferences, with upwards of 30 


Exposition of the Holy Bible, by Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. Containin 
006 Notes, embodying the most valuable criticisms of Ainsworth, Patrick, Louth, 


the most approved Readings and 


Whitby, Poole, Henry, Gill, Scott, Clarke, Doddridge, Guyse, Macknight, Campbell, &c., &c., and other Criti d 
from Leigh, Parkhurst, Horne, Bloomfield, Townsend, Calmet, Harmer, 8. Buder, and other biblies! — ae onste 
forming a portable volume of great elegance and utility, with many Original Notes and Refiections for family use never before 


published. 


„ A Specimen of the Work, with a List of the Recommendations of Clergymen and Ministers, and the Notices of the Public 


Press, may be had, Post free, upon application to the Publishers, 


Also, Complete in One Volume, price 10s. 6d, cloth, or, in Two Volumes, 126. 


COBBIN’S CHILD’S COMMENTATOR 


On the Holy Scriptures. A new and beautiful edition, illustrated with many superior Engravings. 


„A book eminently attractive to the young. It is valuable as omitting nothing in the whole range of biblical knowledgo 


that can be considered important.— Union Magazine. 


WARD and CO., 27, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE ONLY POLITICAL ALMANACK PUBLISHED. 


Tit REFORMERS ALMAMACK 


AND POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 


For 1852, will be ready on the 28th OCTOBER, Price Sixpence. 


17 will contain, in addition to the usual information common to all Almanacks:— Information 


for County Court Suitors. The London Exhibitions. 


A Recorv or Events in 1850 51, 


A List ofthe Chief Officers of State. 


Tuk Meuser THe House oF Commoys, the number of their Constituents, their political sentiments, and their ‘votes on 


leading questions in 1851. Tux Session or 1851 
—Free-trade — Miscellaneous—l’etitions presented. 
Re formers's Electoral Table. Isxcomes or rune Bisnors. 
Newspaper Stamp. The Paper Duties. 


Electoral Reform— Financial Re‘orm—Fcclesiastical Reform—Colon 
Abstract of the more im 
The National Expenditure. 

Progress of the Farenoip Lan Movemerr. 
With a variety of interesting aud important la formation on minor topics, 


Reform 
taut Acts of PaRLiamMentT passed in 155). 
Army and Ordnance Expenditure. The 

The Population. Diminution ef Pav- 


perism. The Great Exhibition. Statistics of Crime. 
compiled from recent Parliamentary Returns. 

oe It is brimful of information, and is certainly the best and cheapest sixpennyworth of political knowledge ever offered to the 
public. I wish a copy could find ite way into every bouse and cottage in the kingdom.“ - Richard Cobden, Esq , M. P., 1849. 


Full of Facts and political information, that cannot be too widely disseminated.”—Sir J. Walmaley, M. P., 1849, 


London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. 


MONTGOMERY'S POEM ON THE REFORMATION, 
Just published, in fancy cloth, fecp 8vo, price 5s., sixth edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 
12 ; Or, ROME AND THE REFORMATION, By the Rev. R. Montrcomery, M. A. 
“The solitary monk that shook the world.” 


“I gladly embrace this opportunity of bearing my testimony on behalf of Montgomery's Luther,“ in which the character of 
the great Reformer is developed with considerable attractiveness and power, the doctrines of Evangelical religion clearly 
and eloquently enforced, and the abominations of Popery exposed with uncompromising fidelity and forer.”—Rev. II. White, 


** May the Lord bless this publication. 


I shall do all I can to make it known on the continent.”—D’Aubigne. 


London: Jamcs Blackwood, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 


Just published. Second Edition. Foolscap 8 vo, price 34. 6d ; 
er elegant, 


Torn IS EVERYTHING. By Mrs. Tuomas 


CGeLDART. 


„ The story is simply and tenderly told ; carries unobtrusively 
in it, not at the end of it, a right lesson, and ie the work of a 
Christian and a lady. Pure, gentle, and devout, it therefore is, 
of course.” — Kelectic Review. 

„This is a charming little book for the young.“ —Fatriot. 

In foolscap 8vo, price 2¢. 6d., or elegant, 3s. 
Emu THE PEACEMAKER, By Mrs. 

A Tuomas GEeLDART. 

‘*We put it into a little girl’s hands, and we could not draw 
her attention from it until she had read it through.“ - Norwich 
Mercury. 

„his beautiful story excels almost all the moral and religious 
tales we know. The best things of Mrs. Sherwood and Mra, 
Livfiand are in many respects interior to it, and Miss Edgeworth 
seldom wrote more ae and charmingly; while in purity 
of sentiment and exquisite illustration of the truth it embodies, 
it is richer far than are the works of the writers we have named. 
Seldom has a great lesson been so touchingly taught, or piety 
of heart and life been rendered more attractive. We cannot 
omit te speak of and to praise the truth to nature, the refine- 
ment of mind, the origivality of construction, and the delicacy 
of diction, by which this tale is characterised; and we are sure 
it will never miss a welcome from young people, nor a cordial 
appreciation from old readers of pure and eimple tastes.”— 
Nonconformist, 

In foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d., or elegant, 3+. 
GTORIES OF SCOTLAND. By the same 
Author. 

In post vo, elegant, price 2s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS FOR HOME; in PROSE and 
VERSE. by the same Author, 


Arthur Hall and Co., Paternoster-row, London; 
Fletcher, Norwich. 


and J. 


In Thirteen Vols., elegantly bound in blue and gold, price 25:., 


HE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

CIVIL, MILITARY, and ECCLESIASTIC. From the 

Invasion by Julius Cesar to the Year 1840. By Cuaries 
MACFARLANE, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., or in calf antique, 15s., 
with nuwerous Engravings, 


THE LADIES of the COVENANT. Memoirs 

of distinguished Scottish Female Characters, embracing 
the period of the Covenant and Persccution, By the Rev. James 
ANnpeRsos, author of The Martyrs of the Bags.” 

„A volume of entrancing entertainment and of grave historic 
value, written with laborious research, and go intrinsically ex- 
cellent that it must be popular,”—Christian Times. 

„Mr. Anderson’s book will be read with avidity, as it unfolds 
the female heroism of the Scottish Covenant.”—Evangelical 
Magazine. 

‘* Beautifully and copiously iustrated.“— Wesleyan Times. 

“This is a most delightful book, and as precious as it is de- 
lightful.”"—Seottish Guardian. 

Blackie and Son, Queen-street, Glasgow; South College-street, 
Edinburgh ; and Warwick-square, London, 


STANDARD WORKS. 
1. 
In Four Vols., imperial 8vo, price £2 108. cloth lettered, 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE. Illustrated with 
Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, aud mary 
Hundred Woodcuts. With Original Notes, explanatory of 
passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural 
History, Literature, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By Joun Kirro, D. b., F. S. A. 
11. 
In Sixteen Vols., imperial 8 vo (Supplement included), 
price £9 12s. cloth lettered, 


HWE PENNY CYCLOP EDIA of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Edited by Georcs 
Longa, A. u. 
111. 


In Eight Vole., imperial 8 ro, price £5 12s. cloth lettered, 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 


being a History of the People as well as of the Kingdom. 
Illustrated with many Hundred Woodeuts, and One Hundred 
and Four Portraits Engraved on Steel. By Gaoxos L. CRalk 
and CHARLES MACPARLANB. 
„„ A COMPLETE INDEX to the Work, by H. C. Hamittow, 
Esq., of the State Paper Office, is now ready. Price 10s., cloth, 


Iv. 
In Two Vols., imperial 8%, price £2 2s. cloth lettered, 
TAE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE: 1816—1846. By HankUr 
MARTINEAU., 
London: William S. Orr and Co., Amen-corner, 


PIANOFORTES. 


ILLIAM SPRAGUE, Manufacturer, has on 
hand a large assortment of New and Second-hand 
PICCOLO, COTTAGE, CABINET, and SQUARE PIANOS, 
at very low prices, which he can confidently recommend; and 
begs to call the notice of Purchasers to his celebrated Piccolos, 
with all the latest Improvements, and full Compass, at TWENTY - 
EIGHT GUINEAS each, warranted to stand any climate. Packed 
for the Country, and Cases lent free of charge. 
CONCERTINAS. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a FULL COMPASS 

DOUBLE-ACTION CONCERTINA, with the very latest la- 
rovements, for Six Guineas, French polished, box included.— 
arranted. 

Others of ELGHT and TEN Guineas each: the best that can 
be made. These Lostruments, from their extreme portability, 
are admirably adapted for Ladies or Gentlemen travelling. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE invites attention to his celebrated 
FLUTINAS and ACCORDIONS, of the best manufacture, supe- 
riur to any other house in the Trade. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE, No, 7, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, 
LONDON, 
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